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PREFACE 


There is a controversy still sroina: on, and it is 
doubtful whether a solution will be unanimously 
accepted in future, as to whether the Epic of 
Valnnlki or the Jataka-literature belongs to an 

O 

earlier period of composition. It is now un- 
animously held by the orientalists that the 
metrical portions of the Jataka-stories are older 
than their prose-matter. AVe find that many 
passages of the birth-stories, written in verse, show 
a close and unmistakable affinity with those of 
the Epic, and on an examination and analysis of 
both these monuments of Indian literature, the 
Jatakas and the Epic, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that the Epic belongs to a later age. 
But I cannot expect that my conclusion on this 
point will be accepted by all. 

One of the evidences in support of my theory, 
upon which I have laid much stress, is that tlie 
Epic of Valmiki is replete with stories that are 
materially similar to a large number of birth-tales 
even in detail. Such for e.xample are the Sama 

Jataka which closelv resembles the storv of llu‘ 

^ • 

Andhamuni in the Bamavaua and the Samhula 

* • 
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Jiltaka where the goblin appears exactly in the 
same light as does Riivaiia in the A9oka-garden 
before the heroic and chaste wife of Rama. In 
the Vessantara Jataka the speeches of Vessan- 
tara and Maddi on the eve of the former’s 
banishment are so akin to the speeches of 
Rama and Sita on a similar occasion that 
here the difference of names seems to be the 
only point of divergence. Again, in the same 
Jiitaka the prince’s mother Phusati mourns over 
the banishment of her son in a strain that at 
once reminds the reader of the lamentations of 
Kausalya and Bharata after the exile of Rama. 
The story of Risya (^ringa again offers a close 
parallel to that of the Nalinika Jataka, and one of 
the passages in which the monkey-king Vali 
admonished Ihima is exactly like the one in the 
Mahii Sutasoma Jjltaka in wliicli the ogre - is 
censured by the Ciroat Being. Such instances 
may be easily multiplied, so that the Da9aratha 
.liltaka is hat one of the numerous birth-stoides* 
where wo find fables and legends akin to and 
sometimes almost the same as we find in the 
Ramayana. Regarding, the marriage of Sita 
with her elder brother Rama as Jiarrated in the 


l)a9aratha Jataka, we find that the custom of 


marrying one’s sister was current among many 
tribes and especially so with the (^akyas, 
amongst whom it was so extensively prevalent 
that at one time when their enemies the Koliyas 
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ridiculed them for it, instead of feeling ashamed, 
they boasted of such connection (vide Kunilla- 
Jataka, translated by H. T. Francis, the 
Jataka No. 536, p. 2i0). All these have led 
me to believe that these and similar other 
stories had been extensively current in this 
country before the advent of Villmiki who 
treated these scattered episodes as materials 
for his immortal Epic changing them in such a 
manner as to suit the new ideal of domestic 
purity set up by him. A comparative literary 
estimate of the crude and archaic birth-tales 
and the grand and artistic Epic has also 
strengthened my conviction • that the former 
belongs to an earlier period than the latter. 
To say that Valmiki was indebted to these 
birth-stories for his materials is not in the 
least to detract from the great merit and worth 
of the Epic-master. Shakespeare is not a whit 
less admired because of the fact that he Jreely 
used Holinsbed’s Chronicles and many previous 
literary works extant on the continent for 
dramatic treatment. 

Another theory that I have put forward in 
these lectures is that oinginally the legends of 
Hama and Havaiia Avere prevalent in this country 
as distinctly different tales, independent of each 
other. These were subsequently mixed up 
somehow or otl^er, and Valmiki for the first time 
gave the united story the consistency and 
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homogeneity that mark the great national Epic. 
I have also shewn that the worship of Hanuman 
is not an isolated phase in Indian religious 
system, but that it is only a survival of a primi- 
tive custom of Ape-worship that universally 
obtained among the various nations of the 
ancient world. 

I have indicated in tiiese lectures that 
Valmiki’s Epic placed before the Hindu people 
a supreme ideal of domestic life as a protest 
against the prevailing asceticism of the time. 
Even if it be proved that Valmiki is anterior 
to Buddha, my suggestions will not lose their 
force and significance on that ground, as 
there are various evidences to show that asceti- 
cism had made a marked pros^ress in this 

country even before the advent of the Buddha, 
though the organisation of monastic life as a 
religious institution was founded by him. Thus, 
related to a particular epoch in the history of 
our country, the Epic of Vaimiki is an eloquent 
but unconscious vindication for all time, of 
society against solitude, of domestic duties and 
lesponsibilities against monastic propaganda. 

These pages may, I am afraid, give offence 
to some members of our orthodox community* 
In fact one of the audience told me plainly that 
my theory upsetting the whole story of Sita’s 
abduction by Havana as not founded on facts, 
w ill gi^ e a rude shock to many who have an 
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implicit faith in Rama as an Incarnation of 
Vismi. But I can assure the orthodox members 
of my community that I yield to none in my 
admiration of the poet, ha\n‘ng read his Epic 
times without number. But I shall always hold 
that historical research and the trutlis to which 
it leads do not interfere with faith any more 
than the sight of a skeleton stands in the way 
of one’s appreciating the beauty of a living 
person, though there is certainly a consciousness 
in every mind that beneath flesh and lovely 
exterior all is uglv skeleton. 

I shall deem my humble labour in this ti*'ld 
amply rewarded if I have cnly succeeded in 
awakening an interest for the subject, and if 
young and earnest scholars who have “ the 
discovery of truth” as the guiding object of 
their lives are attracted to take it up for further 
research and investigation. 

One important reason, tnat strikes me now, 
for supposing Raja Goncsh to be the patron of 
Krittivasa is the latter’s declaration that durinsr 

his time the country was under the swav of the 

% • 

Brahmins. The line “ 

” has a historical significance which goes 
a good way to solve this much vexed question. 
During the long days of iMahomedan lailc, the 
M^hole country only for a brief period was under 
the sway of the Hindus, and that was wlum 
Gonesh killed Samsuddin II and ascendetl the 
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throne of Gour. And it is but natural that the 
Brahmin poet should allude to it with pride. 

Mv thanks are due to Mr. A. 0. Ghatak, B.A., 
Superintendent of the Calcutta University Pi'ess, 
for promptly seeing the work through the Press, 

DINESH CHANDRA SEN. 


Behala, 

NEAK Calcutta, 

The 9th September, 1920. 
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CHAPTER I 

(a) The early KAmn lef'endn, the materials of VAlmIki's Epic. 

(b) The Dafamtba JAtaka — its relation to the RAmayana* 

(c) The SSma, Vessantara and other JAtakaa. 

(d) Home and monastery. 

(e) The Southern Legend — the Jaina RAmAyana. 

(/) The qnestion of a foreign origin of the RAma legends. 


(a) The Early Rcmia legends^ — the materials 

of ValmlkVs Epic, 


It will certainly be wrong to suppose that 
' the Bensrali Ramayanas are 

•The Bengali RAmA. is i.u i. 

yaus — not mere tran- mere translations ot tne great 
aiationa. Epic of Valmiki. On the other 

hand, we have, in these indigenous stories of 
Rama, unmistakable evidence of the existence 


of traditions and ballads which may be traced 
to a period even earlier than that of Valmiki.. 
The great epic of Valmiki, it must be admitted, 
embodies stories of great antiquity which were 
Qeitjti^r collected by the poet from the events of 
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contemporary history, nor were they in any 
considerable de*^ree the invention of his own 
fancy. The epic poet in all a^es and countries 
gives expression to the ideas which float in the air 
around him — transmitted to his nation often 
from immemorial times. The national ideal and 
civilization claim him as their most eloquent 
exponent. Stories of heroic deeds, of unspotted 
virtue and ideal manhood which from asre to 
age inspire a race, are garnered up, so to speak, 
in the common store-house of the Epic poem. 
The old traditions and tales may get a new and 
up-to-date interpretation at the hands of the 
epic master, or otherwise undergo some change 
or modification in his poem as far as details are 
concerned, but it is the old story told again — 
md there is no doubt of this — with greater 
eloquence, force and refinement than ever — 
being interpreted in the light of contemporary 
thought. The more the poet forgets himself 
and loses himself in the life of the nation, the 
wider will be the circle of his admirers and 
the more lasting his performance. 

This which is true of all epic masters is 
pre-eminently applicable in the case of Valmiki, 
one of the greatest of those who have told a 
connected story of human events in the langu- 
age of a true poet and seer. 

Before the time of Valmiki there existed 
stories and ballads of Rama, of the Ape-god 
Hanumana and Ravana and of other prominent 
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characters of the Ramayaiia. These served as 

materials upon which Valmiki 
worked. While Ave shall always 
pay our tribute to him as one of 
the earliest and noblest of our poets, we cannot 
endorse the absurd orthodox notion that Sanskrit 
poetry, at least in the aniistapa metre, did not 
exist before him. The existence of a ^reat poem 
like that of Valmiki carries in itself the unmis- 
takable proof that Sanskrit poetry had made 
considerable progress before him, and that there 
had been a preparatory stage in our national 
literature to create a field for the advent of the 
great Master. 

In dealing with the materials upon which 
Valmiki built his noble work, we light upon 
certain facts of literary and social history, which 
are to be found in the Pali and Prakrit literatures, 
and curiously, in however crude a form, even 
„ , in the old literature of Bengal. 

Bengali KamAyanas , . 

contaiu legeads older This is vei’v interesting, for 
than ysimtki’s Epic. _ -i i-i. i. 

it shows that our literature 
not only owns its inevitable kinship with 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literatures, but traces of 
the Dravidian and other non- Aryan ciAulizations 
which flourished in pre-historic times are 
also to be found in it. It does not matter that 
the poets who have given us relics of such early 
traditions lived only four or five centuries ago, 
when we find it proA'ed that such stories 
ftnd traditions were transmitted to them from a 
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hoary antiquity. The Bengali literature is thus 
found linked with the thoughts and ideas of a 
pre-Sanakritic period, and in some of its early 
phases may be traced to be an expression of 
human thought of a much earlier date than the 
8th or 9th century A. D, from which its written 
specimens have come down to us. 

Gentlemen, I shall in the course of my dis- 
courses tell you that it is very likely that ver- 
sions of the story of Kama earlier than that of 
Valmiki still exist in the Indian literature, that 
one of such stories wa.s expanded by Val- 
miki, for which he alone is not responsiblci By 
the time when he wrote, there had grown a 
hundred ballads about Kama not anticipated in 
the original story, and these minor streams 
latterly flowed into the great ocean of the 
Epic poem. We shall also see that traces of 
Kamayanic episodes prior to those of the period 
<^f Valmiki are to be found in the Bengali 
Kamayanas. In dealing with this historical 
question we shall have to abandon some of our 
deep-rooted and orthodox sentiments ; but these 
are inevitable in the field of historical research; 
and for all this, gentlemen, I should first of all 
crave your indulgence. 

(6) 2^he Dagaratha Jataka — its velation to 

the R^iayart^, , 

In many of the commentaries of the Sanskrit 
Kamayana, there seems to he a definite hint 
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DA^ARATHA JATAKA 

indicating the existence of Ramiiyanic hallads 
'* * earlier than the great Epic.* 

The commentat oi Ramanancla 
refers to Agnive 9 ya Ramayana and Viinala- 
bodha Baudhayana's Ramayana ; tliese were 
probably versions of the story other than those 
of Valmiki. Wehor has ])roved tliat the original 
Ramayanic story is contained in the Bud- 
dhistic legend called the Dacaratha Jataka.- It 
is mentioned in the Chulla Vagga, Samaiita 
Pas^ika, Mahavarnsa, Paramatthadipikil and 
other early sacred hooks ol’ the Buddhists that 
the Jataka stories which are 550 in number, 
were recited at the first council of the Buddhist 
monks in 543 B. C. These were again recited 

at the next council of the 

The probable date , « i ^ . it- • • 

of the Da9arHtha Buddhists held at Vaisali in 
^****'“’ 443 B. C. They were recited 

a third time at the third Buddhist council called 
by King A 9 oka at Pataliputra and were reduced 
to writing at the time of Bevanam Piya Pij’^a- 
tissa of Ceylon (247-207 B.C.). Some scholars 
are inclined to deny altogether tlie sitting of the 
first Buddhist council in 543 B. C. But it is 
universally admitted that most of these Jataka 
stories were not only current at the time of 
the Buddha who, according to the Buddhists, 
himself related them to his disciples, but were 


* The Vi9vakoshn, Vol. XXVI, p. 527, L. III.V. 

* The Indian Antiquary. 1872. 
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transmitted from a much earlier period. The 
Da 9 aratha Jataka written in Pali, in which 
Sita is described as the uterine sister of Rama 
and afterwards his bride, is one of those stories 
which possessing a naive and primitive simpli- 
city, are to be traced to a period of remote 
antiquity. Prof. Rhys Davids says that the 
earliest Jataka stories are those in which the 
Buddha is identified with some sases and teachers 
of olden times in his previous births, and “not 
with an animal.”* Prof. Btihler, a high autho- 
rity on Indian History, says that these earlier 
Buddhist Jatakas “ do not describe the condition 
of India in the third or fourth century B.C., but 
an older one.” Another unmistakable evidence 
regarding the date of Dagaratha Jataka is the one 
furnished by the bas-i*eliefs on the Bharut and 
Sanchi stupas (2nd century B.C.). Among the 
carvings on the railings round these stupas are 
several scenes of this Jataka.'^ This Jataka gives 
us the stoi*y of Rama as prevalent in the country 
in ancient times. The Buddha connects this story 
with one of his previous births as he does the rest 
of the Jatakas. AVhat the date of the oriffin of 
the Dagaratha Jataka is we cannot definitely 
ascertain, but from the manner in which the story 
is related, it is natural to surmise that the stox*y 
was already an old one at tlie time of the Buddha. 

^ Buddhist India. 

^ Oldonher-'S table published in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, Vol. XVI 11, 1897. 
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The statement in the Jataka that Rama ruled 
his kingdom for 1,600 years proves that the story 
had already grown mythological in character in 
the 6th century B.C., when it was probably 
transmitted to the Buddhists. If not actually 
in the very form in which Ave find the l)a 9 aratha 
Jataka, the legend of Rama was akin to the story 
of the Jataka in its main features in a much 
earlier age. Now let us discuss the conclusions 
arrived at by some of the recent European 
writers as to the age of Valmiki. 


The latest scholar who speaks with authority 

on the date of Valmiki’s Rama- 

The Dftoaratha JSta- • tx % 4 

lea probably earlier VfVllrt IS A* ./VC* 

than the bpic. cordiug to him the lith century 

B.C. is the probable date of composition of the 
Rainayana.^ He siiccessfull}'^ refutes the argu- 
ments in favour of an earlier date which Jacobi 
assigns to the Epic on the strengtii of certain 
astronomical calculations. Weber places the poem 
in the 1st or 2nd century B.C.^ So the evidence 


is clear that the Jataka story is earlier of the 
two, though Dr. Keith is in favour of the theory 
that both the Jataka story and the Epic used an 
older source.^ The crude early form of the Jahika 
story is apparent and marked, and leaves but 
little doubt that it represents the earliest form 


* Journftl of the Uoyal Aniatic Society, April, 1916. 

* Weber's History of Sanskrit Literature, trausluted by J. Munii, 
p. 1&4 (1882). 

* ^ourual of the Uoyal Asiatic Society, April. 1914. p. 319. 
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ill which the tale of Rama originally existed 
among the people. Apart from the chronological 
data, the internal evidence of the epic will sub- 
stantiate the truth of the statement that the 
Jataka story is much earlier. Had Valmiki’s 
great Epic been composed before the time of 
Da9aratha Jataka, the author of the latter could 
not hut have introduced into it some of the great 
embellishments of the Epic master’s story. The 
Jaina Ramflyava by Hemchandra Acharya com- 
posed in the 12 th century A.D. could not help 
doing so. In fact if such a wonderful epic as 
the Rainayana had existed, the Jataka story 
could not have been so simple, so colourless and 
unassuming and devoid of some of the greatest 
names of the Epic as those of Kaikeyl and 
Kau9alya, Ravaria, Hanumana, Sugriva, etc. And 
the fact is striking that Valmiki’s Ramayana 
contains some verses Avhich are mere Sanskrit 
translations of the Pali verses of the Dacaratha 
Jataka, in case it is proved that the latter 
is earlier tlian the Epic. By comparing the Epic 
with the legend of the Buddhists one cannot but 
be struck by the improvement made on the crude 
story by the touch of one of the greatest of 
world’s master minds. Eor the sake of comparison 
I shall first of all reproduce the Buddhistic 
stoi'y, a little abridged from its original. The 
theory is untenahh* that the Da9aratha Jataka 
was an attempt on the part of the Buddhists 
to treat the Brahmiuic legend Muth contempt. 
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Such a theory is absurd on the face of it, as 
a perusal of the former will clearly show that in 
it a high regard for Kama forms one of its chief 
features, the Buddha himself announcing that 
in a previous birth he was bom as Kama and his 
father (^uddhodana as Dagaratha. I have 
prepared the following translation of the Da^a- 
ratha Jataka with the help of my friend Samana 
Punnananda, Lecturer of Pali in our University. 


DA9ARATHA JA'J AKA. 

There was a King of Benares named Ua 9 a- 

ratha. He had 10, ('00 queens of 
Jsta^iTa. whom there was one who was 

the chief. She had two sons 
Rama and Laksainana-kumara and a daughter 
named Sita. The chief queen died in course of 
time, whereupon Da 9 aratlia the King chose one 
of his remaining wives as the chief ([ueen. The 
latter became very dear to him. She gave birth 
to a son named Bharata-kumara. The king 
offered a boon to the queen out of Jiis love for 
her. But she said that she would want the boon 
on some future occasion. So she waited till 
Bharata, her son, became six years old. Then 
she sought the boon from the king her husband. 
She wanted the kingdom for her son. The Rilja 
was very angry and said that it was very wicked 
of her to ask such a boon, when he had two 
grown-up sons born of his tirst wife. The queen 
% 
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was frightened and retired to her own private 
chamber. But on another occasion the queen 
sought the same boon from the king, whereupon 
he thought within himself that the w^icked queen 
being in power, might do harm to the princes. 
He, accordingly, advised his two sons to leave 
the capital and seek help of some other 
powerful chief, or dwell in the forest till smoke 
would issue from his funeral pyre (i.e,, till his 
death). Then they should return and take the 
kingdom by force. He consulted the astrologers 
as to how long he would live. They said that 
the span of his life extended to 12 years more. 
He now directed his two sons to return to the 
capital after 12 years and seize the royal um- 
brella. They complied with the wishes of their 
royal father and left the palace weeping. Sita 
also accompanied her brothers. A. vast assembly 
of people followed them with tears in their eyes, 
but the princes bj’’ sweet M^ords persuaded them 
to return to the capital. Continuing their joujmey 
till they reached the Himalayas, they selected 
a spot where fruits and nourishing vegetable- 
roots were found in plenty and made an aqvama 

there, and lived like hermits. Here Laksmana 

• • 

and feita addressed Hama and said, “ You are the 
eldest of us and we honour you as father. Stay 
in the aqrania and we will gather roots and 
fruits for you.'* So Rama used to stay in the 
aqramia, and his brother and sister went to the 
forest every day in quest of food. After 9 years 
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Da9arathH, unable to support any longer the grief 
of parting with his children, breathed his last. The 
queen now made preparations for the installation 
of Bharata on the throne of Benares. Tlie minis- 
ters objected saying that tlio royal umbrella 
belonged to the elder brothers. Bharata himself 
said that what the ministers had spoken was fair 
and just, and that he should himself go to bring 
his brothers back from the forest. So Bharata, 
the young prince, marched with his army and 
with the people of his city to find out his half- 
brothers. He encamped near Rama’s aqrama 
and approached him with tears in his eyes. He 
fell at the feet of Rilma and wept as he 
communicated the news of the father’s death. 
Rama did not lose control over himself, nor did he 
betray any emotion. In the evening Laksmaua 
and Sita returned with fruits and Rama Pandit 
thought that if he would give out the news of 
his father’s death at that moment, the effect 
of grief might well nigh prove crushing. So 
assuming an air of anger, he said, “ Why 
have you been so late to-day ? As punishment for 
this, go and bathe in yonder stream.” When 
they enjoyed the cool bath, he informed them of 
the death of I)a9aratha. They bitterly wept at the 
news. -But Rama Pandit did not show any sign 
of grief. Bharata asked Rama as to how the 
latter could control his passions. 

Here Rama gave him a philosophical discourse 
on the fleeting nature of things in a few 
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couplets of verses. One of them runs as 
follows : 

« 

His advice and philosophy removed their 
grief. 

Bharata entreated Hama Pandit to come to 
Benares and accept the kingdom ; whereupon 
Hama said, “ Go witli Laksmana and Sita and 
rule the kingdom.’* Being asked why he sho ild 
not himself go, he replied, “ My father ordered 
me to return to the capital after 12 years. Tliat 
time is not yet over. I cannot violate liis 
order, Bharata asked who was to reign in 
Benares for the intervening time. Rama Pandit 
thereupon advised him to return to the capital 
with his straw-slippers which, he said, might be 

placed on the throne, and the brothers might rule 
the kingdom as regents. 

So tliey returned, and the ministers used to 

dispense justice and decide cases in the presence 

of the throne on which Rama’s slippei*s were 

placed. If their judgment was wrong, thei 

slippers would of themselves move and strike 

each other ; if right they would remain fixed in 
their position. 


' Cf. The RSmiSyana, AyodhySkanda, Verse XVII : “ 
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After three vears Rama came to Benares, and 
as soon the news reached them, Bharata, 
Ijaksmana and Sita with all the citizens of 
Benares went out and met him in a garden on 
the outskirts of the city. Here Rama was duly 
installed as king, and Sita was made his chief 
queen. They then entered the city being carried 
in a richly decorated chariot with great pomp. 
Rama was an ideal monarch and ruled the king- 
dom justly for 1,600 years. 

In his previous birth (j^uddhodana Avas Da 9 a- 
ratha, Mahamaya was the mother of Kama, 
Sita was Rahula’s mother, Bharata was Ananda 
and Laksman Sariputta. The people devoted 
to Rama were those who have followed me in this 
life and I was Rama.”'^ 

There is no mention here of Rama’s going to 
the Deccan, of the abduction of Sita by Ravai^ 
or of the great fight between Rclma and 
the King of Lanka. In this story Ave learn 
that Rama AA^as a popular j^rince Avho Aventtothe 
forest with his brother and sister not aceatdnt 


* Cf. ’J he RamSjaDa, LaiAkS tvAnda, Averse 104 : 

^ I TWt Ii” 

* JOttlka, by V. Fuusboll, Vol. IV, Kkuclush Nipataka, pp. 

123 « 180 . 
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by any lofty ideal, as we find in the Epic, but 
by what may be called the instinct of self-pre- 
servation. The only occasion on which he showed 
a spii'it of renunciation was when he declined 
to return to the kingdom and ascend the throne 
for three years after his father’s death. This 
he did in conformity with the letter rather than 
the spirit of his father’s words. His attitude 
of composure at the news of Ha^aratha’s death 
and the philosophical discourse delivered to his 
brothers on the occasion are further points 
showing him as endowed with great wisdom, 
Sita is described as sister of Rama and Laks- 
mana. The fact of her marriage with Rama in 
the concluding portion of the story certainly 

sounds strange. But students 
Marrying one’s own of ancient histoi’v kuow verv 

with the Egyptians, Well that this was the practice 

the ydkyas and other o ^ 

TRcea of -Lgyptians and Babylonians* 

This was also the special 
feature of the ^akyas amongst the royal 
dynasties of India. The ^akya kings preferred 
to marry their own sisters. They were very 
particular about preserving the purity of royal 
blood and would not allow foreign blood; to 
he mixed with it. In fact, it is said of one 
of their earliest kings that he referred this 
point to the councillors of his court and asked if 
for preserving the saci'edness and purity of royal 
blood, marriage between brother and sister could 
be allowed. The councillors said Sakkate ” — 
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i.tf., it was allowable, and from this word of the 
councillors the dynasty came to he known as 
i^kya. It was at tirst a nick-ncune, much as 
the Hfnayana is, given to the dynasty by ttie 
other races of Indian kings who looked upon this 
practice wnth abhorrence. 

This story thus relates the legend that was 
prevalent in Northern India about Rama at a 
very earlj’ period of liistory. Da9aratliH was the 
King of Benares and Rama spent his life of exile 
in the Himalayas, so it is a purely Northern 
legend. How the story of a Dravidian king 
abducting a princess and tliat of a fierce 
war fou£?ht mainlv between the two non- 

O * 

Aryan tribes — the Raksasas and monkeys — was 
engrafted on the simple story of the Jataka is 
not yet clearly known, but may possibly be 
traced by future researcli. We know, liowever, 
for certain that in the Buddhistic world, in the 
centuries when Ajata9atru, Chandra Gupta and 
A9oka were the monarchs of Northern India, 
this simple legend w^as believed throughout the 
length and breadth of the favoured seat of the 
Indian Aryans. 

(c) The Sama^ J^essautara and other Jdtakas, 

It will appear from a critical study of the 
birth-stories that they represent the earliest 
versions of the mass of legends current in the 
Pre-Buddhistic India. We find these stories, 
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one and all, associated with the Buddha and 
the fact is significant inasmuch as it shows that 
the Buddhists aimed at popularising their Master 
and enhancing the value of these highly 
instructive but fragmentary tales in the eyes 
of the people. Just in the same manner the 
Hindu revivalists introduced their gods and 
goddesses into the different Puranas. The 
Pauraaika legends, again, present many notable 
aspects of similarity with the Buddhist birth- 
stories, a fact which speaks much in favour 
of the theory that the Buddhists and Renaissance 
scholars used a common stock of lndo-A.ryan 
legends, suiting their own individual purposes 
and religious opinions. 

I have ah'eady given reasons in support of 
my belief that the Da5aratha Jataka forms the 
ground-work of Valmiki’s epic. But this is 

4 

not all ; strewn over various stories of the Jataka- 
literatun? are to be found materials with which 
the details of the Ramayana seem to have 
been worked out. The name of the Sama 
Jataka deserves special mention in this connec- 
tion. Here we have the story of a blind couple 
whose only son, Sama by name, while engaged 
in filling a water-jar from the Migasammati 
river was shot by the poisoned arrow of 
Piliyakkha, the Ring of Benares, who had taken 
him for a strange animal. So close a parallel 
this Jataka offers to the story of the blind sage, 
found in the Ramayana, that in many respects 
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the one seems to be but a reproduction of the 
other. Sama was the only prop of the blind 
couple, so was the son of the blind sage as 
described in the Ramayana ; the former 
belonged to a non-Brahmin caste and so did the 
latter. Both of them were shot under the 
same circumstances by kings labouring under the 
same wrong impression, and the parents of both 


SAma JStaka and 
the tale of the Andha 
Hnni. 


were ascetics. It was the King 
of Benares who tii’st appeared 
before the parents to tell the 


disastrous tale in the same fashion as did the 


King of Ayodhya in the llaniayaua. The expres- 
sions of grief and lamentation found in the 


Ramayanic episode and the Jataka are in many 
places exactly similar to each other. Thus 


laments the father of the wounded Sama : 


“Who now will sweep the Hoor for ns. 

Or bring us water, liot or cold ? 

Who fetch us forest-roots and fruits. 

As we sit helpless, blind, and old ? 

('owefVa JZdaka^ Book XXIJy p, oO. 

Valmiki has the following parallel couplet 
for the blind sage, the Andha-inuni ; 
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Tn the A^essantava »Tataka, again, ^ve meet 
with a situation, which at once reminds us of 
the scene as depicted in the Ramayana where 
Sita, on the eve of Rama’s banishment, uses a 
tender and pathetic language to persuade her 

husband to accept her as a 
companion of his exiled life. 

A^essantara in the Jataka 
gives a realistic picture of the dangei’s and 
inconveniences of forest-life before his wife 
Maddi essentially in the same strain as does 
Rama before Sita. Maddi declares : 


ruc 

.Isitnkn. 


V<*s8antf»i-a 


Kindle a hla'/inof fiei*v Hanie 
'Phe fiercest tliat can be. 

There I would rather die the death 
Than live apart.” 


Coit)eH*s JataA'a, Book XXII y p. 257. 


just as Sita says 

yff/Ofl/iyakanrla, 30lh CantOy gloka 21. 

Vessantara, before leaving his father’s kingdom, 
distributes charity in the same manner as does 
Rama, wliich is another interesting point of 
similarity. 

There is a remarkable concord of sentiments 
between the lamentations of Phusati, the mother 
of A'essautara, and those of Kausalya and Bharata, 
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after Rama’s banishment. For Kausalya’s 
lamentations I refer my readers to the 
Ayodhyakanda of the Ramayana (01st Canto, 
9 lokas 3-10) and quote the following groups of 
verses from the A^essantara .hltaka and Rharata s 
speech, which will at once show the close affinity 
between the two. Says Phusati : — 

4 

** Bright yellow robes, (iandhai'a make, once roiuul 

about him shone, 

Or glowing scarlet as he went, as he went, today 

he goes alone. 

Once hosts of men escorted him with goodly banners 

Hower, 

Like forests full of flowering trees ; today he goes alone. 

With chariot, litter, elephant he went in former days, 

Today the prince Vessantara afoot must tramp the ways 

He once by sandal scent perfumed, awaked by dance 

aiul song, 

How wear rough skins, how axe and pot and ])ingo 

bear along, 


How can a banisht prince put on the robe of bark to 

wear ; 

To dress in bark and grass how will the princess .Maddi 

bear ' 


Maddi, who once Benares cloth and linen used to wear 

And fine kodumbara, how bark and grasses will 

she bear ? 


The finest slippers she could wear would hurt her feet 

of late 

To-day how cau the lovely one afoot now go hei gait . 

How can the timid beauteous one now walk tl>e forest 

glade r’ 
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J?hus runs Bharata’s speech : — 

^RclT I 

^ xm: 


n 


mHT^T^Tl%wT% ^ H4 )f ^ I 

M)n«iir%3fi!^ci4TT>T<U!pi:^^; | 


Hrirf irfn^ftrT: || 


^T^TTfWT^^qTft?: T^X^Zf: 


» 


The persuasive entreaties of Maddi, the 
princess, for being permitted to accompany her 
l oyal husband in his exile will at once remind the 
reader of the Ramayaua of the memorable speech 
of Sita on a similar occasion. 1 make a short 
extract from the Jataka story. 

“It IS not meet and right, inv king, that thou alone 

. shouldst fare; 

Whatever journey thou shalt go, I also will be there 

Give me the choice to die with thee or live from 


Death is my choice, 


oaia t'-.^iiy Libraxy 


thee apart, 

unless I can live with thee 

where thou art. 
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* * * * 

The wood-land j^lades, (ho roaring beasts and every 

wished-for thin<; 

O 

AVhen you behold, you will forgot that ever 

you were king. 

The deer that come evenlide, the varied (lowers 

that spring, 

The dancing frogs, you will forget that ever 

you were king. 

AVhen 3 'ou shall hear the rivers roar 

the fairy creatures sing. 

Believe me \'ou will clean for<ret that 

ever you were kinj;. 

***** 

^Vhen in the winter you behold the trees all flowering 

The himbajalt kntaja and lotus scattering abroad 

their odours 

^ou*ll forget that ever y’ou were king. 

We have to mention another hirth-storv, 
named Sambula Jataka, where a goblin proposes 
love to Sambula, the chaste wife of Prince 
Sotthisena of Kasi. Thwarted by the determined 
attitude of Sambula, tlic angry goblin threatens 
to cut her to pieces, whicli, he says, will serve as 
his breakfast. Does not the story remind the 
readei* of Valmiki, of the unsuccessful attempt, 
made by Ravana to seduce Sita during her un- 
fortunate stay in the Agoka-grove ? A^exed by 
her persistent refusals the powerful king made 
the same monstrous proposal. 

There is no use of multiplying instances of 
similarity. It is necessary that the respective 
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claims of the Ramayana and the Jatakas to 
priority of date should he impartially considered 
and an unbiassed judgment passed after a 
critical balancing of evidences. Now, if it is 
urged that the Jatakas were put into their present 
form after the composition of Valmikl’s epic, 
how are we to explain the object involved 
in such an attempt ? What earthly benefit 
could be derived from such a grotesque effort 

at dismantling a monumental 
jfitl'iL building — at breaking a con- 

nected account such as the 
epic presents into a thousand pieces and in taxing 
imagination for inventing new names for the 
various charactei’s in these numerous fragments 
of stories ? Would it not, on the other hand, be 
more rational to conclude that these Jatakas 
constituted the original materials out of which 
the poet built up his immortal epic, which 
was a complete performance, with the details 
supplied by this legendai'y lore merged in the 
vastness of the epic-master’s infinite scheme ? 
It may be also true that the Jataka writers and 
Valmiki were equally indebted to a common 
stock of legends. In that case I am firmly 
convinced from the crude and primitive nature 
of the Jataka-narratn’'es, thattliey were composed 
at an eaidier date than Valmiki’s Ramayana. 

That the Brahminic Renaissance tided to 
establish the priority of Valiniki’s epic over 
earlier Rama legends by creating monstrous 
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fables is evidenced by the existence of a declaiva- 
tion widely known in this eoiititry that Valmiki 
had composed tlie Rilniiiyaiia 60,000 years 
before Rama was born. There can be no rational 
explanation for the origin of tliis fable unless 
we admit it to be a device for silencing those 
amongst whom a knowledge of eai'lier Rilma- 
legends such as the Da^aratha Jataka still 
lingered. 

(d) Home and monastert/. 

Buddhism differred from Brahminism in one 
essential point. Mercy for the lower animals 
is not to be met with in the Buddhistic religious 
books alone. The rituals and sacrifices vary 
among the different sects of a common religion. 
In these points Buddhism does not show any 
marked difference from the established religion 
of the Rishis. The Buddhist theology has been 
so completely traced to the philosophical school 
of Kapila that many scholars believe the former 
to have evolved out of the latter. But there is 
a difference. Buddhism and »Tai'iism have an 
originality which is undeniable. lliis lay in 
organising the Monkish orders. The Rishis of Ihe 
Upanisadas recognised the training of the 
Garliasthya dt^rama as essentially necessary for 
completing the spiritual life. Spiritual culture 
in India could not be complete without one s pf\ss- 
ing through the training of the domestic life. 
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Buddhism started the theoi*y that salvation was 
attainable by adopting the vow of celibacy. It is 
true that stray cases of celibacy are to be found 
in pre-Buddhistic period, but the first organisation 
of celibate life in monasteries was an achieve- 
ment of the Buddliists. This was latterly adopted 
by Hinduism and Christianity. But when sons 
of noble families fix'st turned monks and sought 
salvation or Nirvana in the wilderness and in 
monasteries, a wide-spread alarm was caused 
in society, and the revival of Hinduism, which 
was almost co-eval with the rise of Buddhism, 
counted it as its foremost object that the domestic 
ties should be vindicated. So it laid the 
greatest possible stress on domestic virtues by 
declaring tliat a son could attain salvation if he 
only proved absolutely obedient to his father; 
that for a brother salvation lay in fallowing his 
elder brother to exile or even to death. The wife 
supremely devoted to her husband gained the 
highest goal. Even the servant of a family would 
rank as the greatest personage if he carried out 
the orders of his master with implicit submission. 
This is the gospel which the Hamayana has striven 
to teach. Home is the altar, the battle-field 
where the highest laurels are to be won. One 
need not look for salvation elsewhere. Home is 
the paradise of all virtues. Tf one goes to the 
forest here, it is not in the spirit of a solitary, 
half-starved Bhiksu or the monk, who is always 
contemplating as to how to sever his ties with the 
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i*est of the world ; the pilgrim of domestic paradise 
journeys by sea and land, but on his brow shines 
the mark of love for his family. Indeed he owes 
his fealty to none other. The prince here too, 
like the Buddha, leaves aside his royal robes and 
wears bark or rags, — not against the wish 
of his royal father — but to keep his sacred 
pledge. The Rishi prince stands in ascetic’s 
robe with the royal umbrella unfurled over the 
straw-slippers of his elder bi’other. He does not 
do so contemplating the vanity of human wishes, 
but surrendering himself to the force of that love 
within himself which seeks not a visionary ideal 
but the feet of his elder brother. Fierce war is 
fought and the sea is bridged, not for the sake 
of keeping prestige of a princely family or for 
national honour, but for saving a virtuous wife 
whose love adorns the brow of her devoted hus- 
band as its crowning glory. The whole Rama- 
yana breathes a high spirit of renunciation but 
it is quite different from that which inspires a 
Bhiksu or monk. The watch-word of the ei^ic 
is domestic love and not struggle for suppression 
of desires. 

Thus do we see how a simple legend, which 

narrated the story of a prince 
»» trouble owing to court- 
intrigue, was elevated to the 
grandest epic of domestic life. It was the 
noble voice of the family-bond raised against 
the clamour of monasteries crying hoarse over 
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renunciation and severance of all earthly ties. 
The Ramilyana is the great teacher of Hindu 
life, holding the banner of reaction against Bud- 
dhist asceticism. As a further step gained, the 
domestic virtues preached in it have been spiri- 
tualised in the later forms of Vaisnavism where 

« * 

tlie home ties stand only as the symbol of those 
in which man is bound with his God. 


(</) The Southern legend — the Jaina Udmdgana, 

Y^ou are perhai)s wondering, gentlemen, that 
I have hitherto made but scanty references to 
the Bengali Ramayanas which is the subject 
chosen for my lectures. I shall first of all take 
into account the Avhole cycle of Ramayanic 
legends in order to show their bearing on the 
Bengali Rdmayanas. My introductory chapters 
will deal with materials other than those found 
in the Vernacular literature of Bengal, as the 
proof of the antiquity of some of the stories and 
traditions embodied in the Bengali Ramayanas 
lies in the literatures of the Buddhists and of 
the Jainas. Ror the pm*pose of sifting these 
evidences it is necessary to explore the latter, so 
far as they give us the legends of the Ramayaua. 

M e have seen that the early Northern legends 
about Rama in the BuddMstic sacred books — 
Avhich represented the learning and culture of 
the Aryans living in Upper India in the age of 
Buddhist supremacy — had nothing to do with 
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the story of Havana or of the abduction of Sita 

or of the "rent war. There is no mention there 

« 

of the non-Aryan allies of Rama described as 
apes. 

We shall presently see that there is a Southern 
version of Rama’s story which though compara- 
tively modern gives us a historical clue to the 
traditions that were extant in the Deccan in the 


JJemchandra Acliarva. 


olden times. The great Jaina scholar and saint 

Heinchandra was born in Ahine- 
dabnd in 10S9 A.D. He was 
a contemporary and friend of Kumar Pala Deva 
who was initiated into the Jaina faith by him. 
Hemchandra Acharya died in 1172 at the age of 


83. He is the author of man}*^ works well known 
to scholars. But I shall here only refer to his 
Ramayana which gives the Jaina version of 
Hama’s legend. 

At the time when this Jaina Riimayana was 
written^ Valmiki’s Epic was known and read all 
over India. So it is but natural that the story 
as given in the latter is found incorpoi'ated in 
the Jaina Avork. But the striking feature of this 
book is the elaborate description to be found in 
it of the dynasties of Raksasas and apes. 
The story of Rama is rather short. The descrip- 
tions of the Raksasas and monkeys occupy a 
very considerable space, and many legends and 
stories about them are found in it AvJiich are 

* • • 4 

not mentioned in the great epic. This shoAvs 
that in the Dravidian traditions the Raksasas 
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and monkeys had a far greater hold on popular 
fancy than the story of llama itself. The charac- 
ter of Havana as given in this book rises to 

heights not scaled by the Hava- 
The elevated uotiou national maf/num 

about the and • ^ 

monkeys in the South- ODllS. The ^ tapaSya* OT the 
erii legend. 

austerities passed through by 
the three brothers Havana, Kumbhakarna and 
Vibhisaiaa for the attainment of their ambitious 
objects, as described in this book, invest them 
with a sijiritual grandeur which is striking ; 
specially those undergone by Havapa, show his 
high character and a majestic command over pas- 
sions, worthy of a sage, wliich unmistakably prove 
him to be the real hero of the Dravidian legend. 

When with the object of recovering Lanka 
from the hands of the YTaksas, Havana and his 
two brothers betook themselves to the forest for 
tapasya at tiieir mother’s command, some of the 
Yaksas transformed themselves into beautiful 
damsels, who by their lovely ways tried to win 
them from their avowed course of austerities. 
The damsels smiled and appealed to the brothers 
in the most fascinating Avoi’ds of love, but they 
did not swerve in the least degree from their 

great spiritual vows. ‘‘ With- 

Krtvana’s character a 

depicted us noble and out Change, tho move confix’med 
' in their attitude of calm, they 

S2)oke not any word.” ^ Failing in their purpose 

^ etc. Tlie Jaina R^ma^a^a 

by Hemcbanclra Acbaiya. 
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the Yaksas turned into lions, jackals, snakes, 
bullocks and cats and surrounded the brothers. 
They all si^t up a loud uproar and tried to frighten 
the ascetics, but to no purpose. Then the illu- 
sion of their father Ratnasrava, mother Xaikasa 
and sister Chaudranakha appeared before 
them. They piteously appealed to them for 
help saying that they were horribly oppressed 
by the beasts, and requested the llitksasa chiefs 
to come to their rescue. But these illusions also 
could not move the bi'others. The lions and 
other beasts next tore their parents and sister 
before the very eyes of the Though it 

was a heart-rending sight, they were not moved, 
but sat steeped in their vow of yo^/r-concentra- 
tion. Next, all on a sudden, fell before Kumbha- 
karna the heads of Ravana and Vibhisaua, severed 
from their trunks bv some unknown bands. 
Kumbhakarna felt a sudden thrill but gradually 
controlled himself, and Vibhisaua also did so when 
he was confronted similarly with the heads of 
Ravana and Kumbhakariia mysteriously thrown 
before him. But Ravana proved the most hei'o- 
ically calm of the brotheis when he faced similar 
apparitions. “ He, the knower of supreme bliss, 
did not care about the danger, but remained 
absorbed in his high contemplation, immovable 
like the prince of mountains.’*^ The Yaksas and 

TH© .lain Raiuiyji^ia. 


1 
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the Mnnara ^ — the powers appointed Dy the Yak^ 
Prince — fled. Then the virtues — the Vidyas — 
appeared before Ravaua and yielded to the great 
Raksasa chief ; — prajna^ esoteric knowledge, 
anim.a and laghlma — powers hy which the body 
can l)e expanded to enormity of shape and reduc- 
ed to the smallest size so as to be unseen by 
others ; aksovya, unconquerable will, mana- 
stamvatufkaHm, the power to cast spell on others, 
nabh asa lichari the pow er to travel in the air, 
dinarCif ribidhctyun, the powder by which day and 
night can be produced at one’s wdli, adarshinl^ the 
powder to hide oneself from others’ view% anala- 

I 

stamblilnl^ power of making oneself fire-proof, 
toyaslamhhhrt, of making oneself w^ater-proof, 
ab<tlohhil, power to see tlirough all tilings, 
bhnjintg’inl^ the power to live upon air, mochant, 
power to extricate oneself from all kinds of bonds 
and fetters, bagakarinJ^ tlie pow’^er to charm, 
and bhltijyradar^lnl, the power to frighten. 
Througli the virtues acquired in ^ 

previous life, Havana attained the above poAvers 
by his fapa in a short time. Next Ave find Kum- 
bhakarna and VibliTsana also acquiring some 
powers AA'hich ai’e mentioned in detail in the 
book. 

It is true that the Tantrik influence, which 
was prevalent in the 11 th and 12th centuides, con- 
tributed some points toAA^ards th© development of 
ideas indicated in the above description. But 
the svirmise is natural inspite of it, that RaA^ana’s 
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character had the greatest hold on popular fancy 
in Southern India, and this led the writers of 
di£h)rent epochs to ascribe to him fresh laurels 
and new glories from age to age in conformity 
with progressive culture. 

Another significant point at which I have 
already hinted is that the Jaina llamayaua be- 
gins with the description of the Raksasas and 
monkeys and introduces Kama only in the later 
chapters. This is quite unlike Avhat we find in 
the great epic. The Ramiiyana, as a matter of 
course, should give the story of Kama first. 
The supposition naturally grows strong that in 
Southern India the story of Kavana and of the 
monkeys had been widely known, and the North- 
ern legend was introduced, later on, as a supple- 
mentary story. In the Jaina work the quarrel 
between Kavana and the Yaksas is based on a 
more rational basis than what we find in the 
Uttarakanda. It is mentioned in the former 
that the quarrel between Indra and Kilvana 
originated in the circumstance that Kuvera, an 
ally of the gods, was molested by Kavana. The 
quarrel between Kavana and Vall broke out 
on cer-tain questions of possessions. In fact 
what we find in the Uttarilkanda of the great 
epic is told in the Jaina Kamayana with a 
far greater human interest and a less excess 
of imaginativeness and supernaturalism. 

That Kavana, the King of Lanka, was a noted 
personage in the early traditions of the Deccan 
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The 

Sutra. 


Laiikavatara 


appears also from the fact that the Sanskrit 

* 

work entitled Lankavatara 
Sutra^ composed in the 2nd 
or 3rd century A.I>. is entirely devoted to a 
description of the discourse the Raksasa chief 
is said to have held "with the Buddha. The 
Lankavatara Sutra mentions the grandeur of 
Lanka as the capital of the Raksasas and alludes 
to the unmatched learning of Ravana and of 
the wisdom and erudition of his councillors 
(^uka and Sarana. The discourse of Ravana 
with the Buddha shows the former’s wonderful 
grasp of theological problems. The celebrated 
chariot by which he travelled in the air — 
the Puspaka — is also mentioned in this work. 
The book, however, further takes us by surprise 
by the statement that the Raksasa chief belong- 
ed to the Mahayana school of the Buddhists. 
There is no mention in this work of Ravana’s 
encounter with Rama or any of his heroic ex- 
ploits. It lays stress on his superb learning and 
shows him as an earnest spiritual inquirer. The 
existence of the Lankavatara Sutra is another 
strong point in our argument proving the tradi- 
tion that the Raksasa chief had already been a 

$ 

conspicuous figure, in the popular belief of 


‘ The Lankavatara Siitru, a complete MS. of which is in the 
Libiai-y of the Sanskrit College, Calcutta, has not yet been published 
as a whole. The first two parts of the book were edited hy Mahamaho* 
Iiudbyay Dr. S. C. VidyabhusaJi and Babu Sarat Ch. Das, C.X.E., and 
publisJied by the Buddhist Text Book Society in 1900. 
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Southern Indin, before he achieved notoriety 
in the account of the Ramayaiia. The Buddhists 
have not only claimed him as their own but the 
fact of his havin" held such a lon^ and solid 
religious discourse with the Buddha has given 
him an undoubted position of honoin* in the 

estimation of the former's fol- 
Tho Rrirnim lowei’s, particularly of the Ma- 

Without any connec* • 

tion with Hamn, and liavaiiists. It mav Hot luilikelv 

the oTideuce of * * * 

Dharmaktrtti. he the verv rcasoii for the 

growth of the Brahminical 
tradition narrated in the epic of Havana's being 
hostile to all religions. "We have already ob- 
served that in the earliest vei'sion of Batna’s 
story current in Northern India, tliere is no 
mention of Rama’s encounter with Ravana and 
in the Southern legend evidence of which Ave 
find in a late historical epoch, Rha ana’s charac- 
ter appears in all the glory of a real and ge- 
nuine hero, and Rama’s story is introduced in a 
half-hearted apologetic Avay. ~\Ve shall later on 
show that the conception of Rama’s character 
as depicted in the Southern legend is poor and 
undignified. Rama is afar less heroic character 
in these legends. The Lankavatai'a Sutra shows 
Ravana as shining in all the glory of a high 
spiritual life and there is no trace in that Avork 
of the foul deeds ascribed to him by Brahminic 
writers. 

Dharmakirtti, Avho flourished in the 0th 
century A.I)., is indignant against Brahminic 

9 
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writers for staining the fair name of Ravapa, 

the ideal Buddhist hing, in their Bainayana, by 

att}ibuting to him deeds which are not true, 

Ravana appeal's in tlie colophons of some very^ 

old verses and aphojisms cm lent amongst our 

people as a saint — this is in conformity with (he 

wisdom attributed 1o the Eahsasa chief in the 

* 

Dravidian Begends ; at any rate it is sure that 
the Bengal country-folk did not draw them from 
the Rjimavanic soui'ces. 

J'hough sufficient historical materials have 
not been found to enable us to establish it with 
absolute certaintv, vet what has been observed, 
is, I believe, enough for (he purpose of starling 
the theory that originallj^ the legend of Ravaioa 
and of the monkeys ivas extant in the Deccan, 
and in the time of A^almlki or a little earlier, the 
story of Rama — the Northern legend — ivas con- 
nected with it, and in tlie great epic-Master’s 
work the two stories were so perfectly blended 
that they made a ivonderful homos^eneous whole. 

The tale of Bama's mairvine: l)is own sister, 
though consistent Avith the practice of the royal 
dynasty of the (Jakyas, Avas a shocking feature to 
the Hindus. Whetlier the practice was derived 
from a Avhim of the early (^ilkya kings or from still 
earlier Egyptian and lianian influences, this 

incident had to be brushed aside 

The pati>h->vork 

about Situ’s birth and froiii the stoi'y before it could 
* ^ ^ ^ form the subject of the national 

epic of the Hindus. EA ery one Avill admit that 
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the patch-work hi respect of this point in the 
Ktlina-les^enil is evident in the KtiniiivanH. 
Sitii’s birth and ancestry remain a mystery and 
• are sought to be solved by supernatural causes. 
In various works describing the legend of Hama 
many are the explanations given, reminding us 
of the original weak point in the story, and the 
one given by the author of the Adbhuta Kama- 
yana surpasses others in the flight of its morbid 
fancy. It is stated that Sita. was a daughter of 
MandodaiT, the queen of Havana, who conceived 
her having drunk the blood of the Hisis killed 
by Havana. ‘ 

The Ay ody akiiiuja of V a ) mik i’s Haniayana, 
from which the genuine epic begins, gives a 
simple story; it is full of unmatched pathos, 
of great renunciation and of ideal virtues 
which have an edifying influence on the soul. 
The supernatural element is sctircely to be 
met with in this canto which shines as the 
purest gem set in the diadem of the great 
Epic. But from the Aranya Kanda to Lanka, 
the chapters manifest w'ild imaginativeness. The 
races brought to our notice and attention are 
ultra-human; the monkeys are demi-gods ; the 
Haksasas are the exaggerated sketches of human 
beings. The wonderful power of Villiniki has 
certainly invested them with human interest, 

* Id the Uttnru ruiSiiit uf tiio L>v (Timb^tadr&chtirvu 

• » • « 

in tho Eighth Cetiturv A.D., it is stntfil tbaf SittI was a tiauybler of 
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hut it cannot hut strike the reader that the great 

. poet had shaped the materials 

I he sufiple nat ure ^ ^ 

ofthuepic np r.o the Jie had got fi’om other sources 

Ayocl h VH Jt ud D ru vi • 

dian i iiattvouess than the Aryan. The non- 

in the later cantos. ‘rx .1. .11 

Aryan — tJie Dravidian. wild 
imagination had given original form to the 
Ravana-story, which o^vIls a kinship with the 
Celtic legends, ottering a striking contrast to tlie 
simple nature of the Northern legend. It 
cannot he said that the non-Arvan tribes first 
appeared from where the Ayodyakantja ends, and 
hence the latter cantos show this marked 
ditt'erence in the style of tlieir description. The 
Guliaka OUainlala was c*ertainly a non-Aryan 
chief hut he is described as an ordinary human 
l)eiag in tlic Ayodhya-kauda. It is just from 
the point where liilma comes to the wilderness 
of the Deccan that wild hincies become the 
characteristic of the epic. There is a clear line 
of demarcation l)etween the trends of two 
oi)posite iuttuonces working in tlie Ra.maj'^ana, 
one iudiciited in the Dacaratlia Jataka and the 
otlier in the works of the Jaina poet and scholar 
Hemchandra AcluTrya, based no doubt on the 
original ballads of Havana and of the monkeys 
prevalent in southern India. 

Let me briefly i*ecapitulate here what I have 
attempted to prove above, la the first place there 
was an early Northern legend about Rama,probably 
much earlier than A'alniiki’s epic, in which Rama’s 
movement during his exile is described as being 
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confined to Nortliern India, — to the Himalayas. 

This les:;end, though !he lan- 

Two dibtinct leircuds ^ 

combined into one ijua^e ill wbicll it is COUClied 

in the Buddhist version may be 
contested as not so old, certainly belonged to 
the pre-Buddhistic times. In this legend vvliich 
relates the complete story of Itaina, there is no 
mention of Havana, of the alKluction of Sita or 
of the monkey allies of Hama and his war with 
the Haksasas. We also find in some other Jatakas, 
the legends and tales described by A'almiki lying 
in a more or less crude form, and our conclusion 
is that Yalmiki used these materials and 
improved on and developed them in his great 
epic. If however, it is proved that the Jatakas 
and the epic drew from a common source of 
materials, my contention will be tliat the Jataka 
legends were earlier of the two. 

I have also shewn that there were 
Buddhist and Jaina works in tlie South iriviiiii; 
the legend of Havana, independent of ciny touch 
with Hama. Havaiia’s character is depicted in 
the Lankavatara Sutrti of the 2nd or 3rd century 
A.D. and in the works of Dharma Jvirtti who 
flourished in the Gth century A.D. as a discijile 
of the Buddha and an ornament of the Mahayana 
school of Buddhism. The Lankavatara Sutra 
shows him to he a great character and a 
spiritual enquirer and with nothing to stain his 
fair name, and Dharnia Klrtti indii»*nantlv savs 
that the Brahminical account villifying him in 
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the llanitXjana is not at all entitled to credence. 
In the Jaina liainayana by Hemchandra Acharya 
there is enough of evidence found detailed by 
me, to suggest that the story of llama in the 
Southern works was a later engraftment on the 
Dravidian legends about llaksasas and monkeys. 

Thus do we come in possession of two distinct 
legends prevalent respectively in the North and 
South, r/c., one in which Ilaina’s whole career is 
told witliout any reference to liis now-believed 
connection with the Raksasas and monkeys, and 
the other in which Havana figures, independent 
of all touch ^vith Hama. I have therefore come 
to the conclusion that the Northern Arvan legend 

c O 

and the Southern Jlravidian legend were at a 
very remote period of history, much earlier than 
the dill century B.C., when A^almiki is said to 
have com|>osed liis epic, mixed up by the ballad- 
mongers, who invented the story of the abduction 
of Sita or somehow linked the broken cliain of a 
story of some princess who was abducted, fancy- 
ing her to he Sita, and thus bridged the gulf 
between the two legends now presented as a 
homogeneous story, and Valmiki came latterly as 
the most eloquent exponent of this mixed stoi'y. 
Kvidences that I have adduced to prove this 
point, I believe, are enough to start a new theory 
like this, hut further evidences, I think, should- be 
brought forward to substantiate it and to establish 
it on a more solid basis. Dravidian and Canarese 
sources should be explored for this ptirpose, and 
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I have reasons for believing that much light will 
be thrown on the subject by studying tliese two 
sources. 

I have stated my own impressions, but 
as my scope is mainly limited to Bengali 
Kamayanas, requiring me only to refer to the 
Ramayanic cvcle of legends as the background 
from which the characteristic features and the 
poetry of Bengali works must he shewn, I hope 
some competent scholar will lake this interesting 
subject in hand and judge of it by further 
scrutiny and investigations. 


(e) The question of a foreitfu origin of the 

Riuna-tegends. 

We need not dwell at any length on the 
question of a foreign origin of tlie Ramayanic 
legend. Prof. Weber’s theory that the epic 
of Valmiki indicated an acquaintance with the 
conception of the Trojan cycle of legend was 
successfully met by Ka 9 inath Tramhak Telang 
in his paper “Was the Ramayaiia copied from 
Homer?” published in 187M, and we need not 
open the question again. The scholars of 
Egyptian history may find some similarity 
betAveen Rama and Rameses II who ascended 
the throne of Egypt in 1292 B.C. Rameses II 
was a son of Seti. Brestead, the historian of 

refers to “evidences of a bitter conflict 
of the two princes (Rameses IT and his elder 
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brother) involving of course the harem and the 
officials and a whole romance of court in- 
trigue by which the claims of the elder 
brother were brushed aside after he had been 
duly installed. Eameses TI is said to have shown 
a striking feat of arms by commanding an army 
when only 10 years old and we know that Rama 
in his 15th year killed the Raksasas headed by 
Tarakix. Rameses II was one of the greatest 
Kings of Egypt and was deified by his people. 
He was worshipped in many of the Egyptian 
temples. A^^e need not also seek a historical clue 
to the llamayana in the History of the Kings of 
JMitmini where a king named Da§aratta ruled 
about the year 1400 R.C. The similarity seems 
to be one merelj' of name. 

Sir AA illiam Jones asserted that the Greek 
God Dionysus and Rama are one and the sanie 
person. Dionysus is said to have conquered India 
and other countries with an army of Satyrs 
commanded by no less a person than Pan. The 
race of Indian monkeys are denominated Indian 
Satyrs and the similarity is furthei' illustrated 
by the fact that Dionysus is described as giving 
laws to men and improving navigation and 
commerce. Sir AYilliam Jones seems to be 
of opinion that the Dionysiaks, the poem in 
which the deeds of the Greek god are des- 
cribed, have some points in common with the 


‘ Brestoad’s Histoiy of Eg^'pt, p. 419. 
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Ramayana.* The fancies of some of the European 
writers on this point verge on the ridiculous. M. 
Sonneral for instance starts a theory that Kama 
Avas the same person as the Buddha, and no 
less astounding is the theory of Weber who 
considers llama “as originally identical with 
Balarama ‘ Halabhrt’.”- 


* Sir William .loiis’e “ The "««Ik of Greece, Italy and India, 
pp. 27-29 (1884). 

* Weber’s History of Sanskrit Ijitcratiiro translated into English by 
J. Mann, M.A. (1882). 
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CHAPTER II 


(rt) The Apo»God Hanuniann. 

(6) 'J'he snpplemontniy cantos of the Rfimffyana. 


(a) The Ape- God Hanumana. 

AVe are going to discuss in this paper, the 
relationship which Hanumana, the Ape-god 
Lears to the original story of Rama. We have 
seen that in the northern legend there is no 
mention of the monkey-allies of Rama. We have 
also made a reference to the fact that in the 
Taina Ramayaiiil by Hemchandra the monkeys 
as well as the Raksasas occupy a far more 
prominent place than Rama and his people; 
that the book commences with a description 
of the Rilk.sasas and monkeys and devotes 
a very considei'alile space to an account of their 
genealogies and deeds. I have also suggested a 
theory that the Hravidian traditions at the 
outset probably related entirely to the story of the 
Raksasas and monkeys, and Rama’s story was 
mixed with theirs at a subsequent period, 
though that period itself is one of a remote 
antiquity. The monkeys in the Jaina Ramayana 
Avere originally the allies of the Raksasas, 
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prevalent in many 
countries in ancient 
times. 


In Japan. 


The apes were worshipped in many parts 
The Ape-woiship of the woi'ld ill ancient times. 

“The Babylonians and Egyp- 
tians are said to have held them 
sacred ; amongst various heathen nations these 
animals are viewed with peculiar interest but 

nowhere more so than in 
Japan where they are actually 
worshipped and there is ^ temple dedicated 
entirely to aiie-worship. In the middle stands 
the statue of an ape expected on a pedestal which 
rests upon an altar lai*ge enough not only to 
contain both but likewise the oblations of the 
devotees together with the brass vessel on which 
a bonze piuest beats on a drum in order by this 
solemn sound to stir up the devotion of the 
people and remind them of their religious duty.”’ 
Not only in the Old but in the New World also 
apes were i*egai’ded as sacred. The histoidan of 

Centi*al America, Mr. Stephens, 
says of sculjitured skulls found 
in Copan, “We supposed the sculptured skulls 
to be intended for the heads of monkevs that 

V 

were worshipped as deities by the peo])le who 
built Oopan” - 

In India the Ape-worship belongs to a period 
of I’emote antiquity. The Tibetans believe that 
they are descended from apes. The reason why 


In Ainoricu. 


* Tho FnUh» of the Worlil by tho Ki-v. James (•unitnor. M.A., 

niviaiou I, p. X39. 

" Ceutral Amoricu by Stephensi, Vol. I, pp. 13o-l30. 
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apes are held sacred in India, particularly in 

In iTKiiu. V and holy places, like 

Brindavana, should not necessari- 
ly he sought in the fact that they were the allies 
of Hama, though latteidy such an explanation 
was offered. This regai'd for the nearest kindred 
of man in the animal-world seems, however, 
to be a relic of that almost universal worship 

of apes in the pre-historic period to which the 
historians have referi’ed. 

Hanumana in popular estimation is regarded 
as a great devotee, a champion of faith and 
a staunch follower of Hama. In the poem 
of Valniiki, however, throughout the five 
genuine cantos, we nowhere find a justification 
for such a view of his character. He appears 
there as a faithful servant, a learned counsellor. 


In the Epic of Val- 
miki llaiittniiliiit does 
not figare as a devotee. 


but nowhere as a devotee or 
worshipper. In the Sundara- 
kanda, failing in his search for 
Sita, he addresses an adulatory hymn to Rama, 
but tliat is a very short one, and he addresses a 
similar hymn also to Sugriva, his king. We find 
many points in his character in the original poem 
of \almlki that lead us to admit his superior 
sense of duty, his foi-esight, discretion and valour. 
But the character of a b/n,/> fa, that is given him 
bj the populace and by the later poems, is a 
subsequent development which owes its origin to 

the emotional creed of the Vaisnavas of a later 
school. 
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REASON OF HIS SPECIAL, HONOUR 

Hanumaiia’s character is certainly a noble 
^ , one in the epic. -But nobler far 

Other characters in 

the Epic nobler than ai’c the cliaractei’s of Bharat 

that of the Ape. i t i 

and L/aksmana as described by 
Valmiki. In the Ramayanic group Rama is 
worshipped in the temples of the Vaisnavas with 
his brothers and wife. AVe do not find his image 

C/ 

worshipped anywhere without that of Sita, whereas 
more often it is worshipped with those of his 
brothers, queen, allies and servants. In old 
paintings an elaborate group of the latter are 
frequently presented. But there are many 

temples at Ajodhya, Calicut and 

Bat he is worshipped i • t t 

iu preference to others* OtilOr plilCCS 111 Xlicll<l Blltiro* 

ly dedicated to the worship of 
Hanumana. If regard for him luid rested 
alone on the fact that he is one of tb<‘ most 
illustrious characters of the Ramilyana how 
is it that special honour is sIiom n to him, in 
preference to nobler personages of the ICpic ? 
Even Rama’s figure, as I have said, is nowhere 
worshipped alone but conjointly witli Sita, 
whereas no temple is found dedicated to Laksmana, 
Bharata, Kau9alya or Bacaratha — the other grciit 
characters of the Ramavaua. AA'Iiv is Hanumana 
singled out for this special honour r There are 
thousands of worshippers of the *Vpe-god and 
hundreds of temples raised in liis lionour, hut 
Laksqiana and Bharata have no w orshippers, nor 
any temples dedicated to them. If tJie reason 
of the worship of Hanumana Iiad t<.» be sought 
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for in the epic of Valmiki alone, this would be 

The Ape.worship u a inexplicable circum- 

relic of a universal cus- stance. This Special regard paid 

tom of ancient times. o ir 

to Hanumana is, however, a relic 
of a universally prevalent Ape-worship, and as 
such it is a common feature in almost all the 
existing religions of India. As Hanumana is 
linked with Hama-worship, so is he with most of 
the other cults of the Hindu mythology. He is 
the great Ape-god of the pre-historic period for 
whom supreme veneration pervades all our 
religious literature. Every sect, every cult of 
India, has tried to make him its own. The 
Vaisnavas have owned him now as the ^ivaites 

Every Indian .eligious 9^^*^ 

sect has claimed him cults ajid eveii the latter forms 

as its own* 

of Buddhism have laid claim 


to him. The Jataka stories relate that the 
Buddha himself had been an ape in one 
of his previous births. Thus, through all 
known ages and in different forms of religious 
belief the Ape-god has enjoyed an honoured 
position in India. This only proves that the 
Hanumana-cult is one of the oldest forms of 
Indian worship. The glowing accounts of 
Valmiki have made Hanumana now an insepa- 
rable factor of the Rama-story, but that does 
not obliterate the fact that the literatures of 
other Indian cults had likewise attempted to 
establish their connection with him. In Bengali 
literature abundant proofs of this exist in the 
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writings of the clifPei*ent religious sects. IVTanj' 
Bengali poets have written poems entitled ‘ (^iva- 
B;amer Yuddha ’ or war between Rama and (^iva, 
the most conspicuous being written by Krittivasa 
„ - . and Kavichandra in tlie 10th 

HantuiiBna ns u 

century A.D. The book gives 
an account of Raksmana’s going to the forest 
for pluckiug fruits and gathering vegetable-roots 
from the garden of ^iva. Hanumana, described 


as the gate-keeper of (^ivci, challenged Laksmana, 
and a battle ensued in whicli neitlier got the better 


of the other. Anxious at tlie delay of his brother, 
Rama started in quest of him and arrived at 
that garden, ^iva himself came to tlie field tind 
fought a battle with Rama. 'I'lie result of the 
fight was a compromise between the great 
God and Reima, in which the services of Ilanu- 
mana were lent to Rilma by ^iva. And from this 
time HauunnTna ceased to hav(' anv connection 
witli his old master and was recognised as a 
worshii^per of Rama. Ramamohcina, a native 
of the vilhige of Afetari in Nadia, wrote his 
celebrated Rilmilyana in 1888. [n this book he 
devotes long chapters to the praise of Hanumana 
and calls him “ Rudra Avatara — an incarna- 
tion of ^iva. In many of the otlier vernaeular 
lUlmayanas we find eon*irn»ation of the belief 
that ^iva was incarnatt'd as Hanumana. I'roin 
whatever sources, Sanskrit , Rrakrita or Dravidian, 
the belief may have come down to us, the story 
related in the ‘ ^iva Ramcr Vuddlia' ami the 
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iiaoiiniSnn 

nudclhist 


assertion made in other works that Hanumana 
originally belonged to <^iva — in fact was 
an incarnation of (^iva — show with absolute 
certainty that Hanumana was atone time claim- 
ed by the ^ivaites as their own. And so we shall 
see that the IBuddhists who latterly became known 
as worshippers of Dhamma, also claimed him. 
This is also proved from the Bengali litera- 
ture. The ^unyapurana, published by the 
SfXhitya-parisat of Calcutta, is believed to have 
been written in the 10th century by one Ramai 
Pundit. Tl)is work, which propounds the Bud- 
dhist cult and its rituals, mentions Hanumana 

ns „ as the gate-keeper of the 
Buddha-temples in several 
places. When Madanil, Queen of Raja Haris- 
chandra, went to worship Hhamma (Buddha), she 
saw the southern gate of the temple guarded by 
Hanumana 

“ I 

'///f’ Cunya Pura'adi p. 30. 

On page 82 of the same work we find again 
the three gates of a Buddhist temple guarded 
hy the moon-god, the sun-god and Hanumana, 
respectively. The Ape-god is posted on the 
south : 

P, 36. 
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He is not only a gate keeper of the Buddha, 
but his services are requisitioned whenever 
some engineering work has to be done. On 
p, 82 the Buddha offers him betels as a 
reward for building a golden landing-ghat. 

^ I 

^ ^ ^ 

I Tsrtsal «*ft^ I 

^ f^<RR l” 

We sometimes see the Ape-god in the act of 
worshipping the Bviddha in tlie spirit of a true 
devotee, as on p. 89, 

«r?invf I " 

On ]). 95 again we Jind HanuniiTnu as a 
minister of the Buddha in a golden monastery 
in the further east of Ceylon. 

^ csfrs ^ ii" 

On the same page occurs another reference 
to Mahavira Hanu as the Gate-keeper :— 

I! 

Thus it is clearly proved that the Buddhists 
rt^cogaused tlio Ape-god and gave him an liououxed 

7 
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seat in the pantheon of their deities. Each of 
the (^akta-cults has laid its claim to the pre- 
historic Ape-god, 'whom we now believe to he 
inseparable from the Ramayana. In the Chandi 

Kavyas the familiar figui’e of 

As a Cakta. - i 

Jdanumana appears whenever 
a tempest is to he raised on the sea. Eike 
the Druids and the gods of Gaul he could hurl 
tempests over the deep. Most of you will recollect 
the long chapter in the Chandi Kavya devoted 
to a description as to how the ships of Dhanapati 
Sadagara were thrown into the depths of the sea 
hy Hanumana at the command of the goddess 
Chandi, Kavikankana*s account of the storm is 
often (juoted as one of uniijue grandeur and I need 
not follow at any further length the familiar pas- 
sage beginning with ‘ ‘ etc. 

This w'ill no doubt refresh your memory about 
the tragic situation brought on the merchant- 
prince by the Ape-god. The Manasar-Bhasana 
has the same hold upon him, and the illustrious 
Chaiid Sadagara is made a victim and finds his 
ships \\'recked l)y the infuriated snake-goddess 
wdth the hel}) of the mighty Ape-god. In the 
‘Satya-Pirer Katha’ by Phakirram Kavihhushana, 
who flourished in the 16 th ceutux-y, we find 
Hanumana performing the same function that he 
discharges in the literatures of Manasa and 
Chandi-eults. In t he Ramayana by Ramamoliana, 
to which I’eference has already been made, it is 
stated that Hanumana brought an image of the 
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.■)! 


ffoddess Chandi from the nether-world and 
established it at Ksirafifraina. The image of 
Chandi there is called Yugadya and worshipped 
up to now An attempt is made to connect the 
Ape-god with the heroes of the Mahahharata 
also. The Kapidhwaja flag which hoi'e the 
picture of Hanumana seems to indicate a phase 
of this aucient worship, and Arjuna, it is stated, 
(Bengali Encyclopedia Visvakosha, Part 11, 
p. 166) won such a signal success in war by a 
long course of religions austerities undergone 
for obtaining the favour of Hanumana. In 
the Bengali Ramavana he figures as a Brahmin 
astrologer who went into the inner court of 
Ravan’s palace in quest of au arrow by which 
Ravana was to lie killed. 'This capacity as an 
astrologer and a Bj’ihiniu m ly have been 

him in conformity with the 
old belief that he was the 
founder of a school of astrology. 

‘ Hanumana Charit ' is a well- 
known work on astrology frequently referred to 
by the rural folk of Bengal. The great Ajie is 
also known to be the founder of a school of 
Indian music. T give below a quotation from 
the Sanskrit work Ttiutrasiira in which the 
successes attained by worshipping Hanumana 
are mentioned by C^iva to Parvati. 


attributed to 


As almnsk'inn aiul 
astrologc'i'. 


<« 
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^rar qHT%5f i 

ri?|^ f%hi ^%r ^iirf fi?1%qr5C ^rr n” 

Xiisten to me attentively, Oli G-oddess, the secret 
of worshipping Hanumana, This is a great virtue 
and destroys all sin. It is to be kept secret 
from men. One attains the highest success in 
the shortest time hy this worship. One gets 
victory and even becomes unconquerable in the 
tlu'ee worlds by obtaining favour of the Ape-god. 
I shall relate to you the rites of this worship which 
leads to the attainment of one’s objects quickly.” 

lu the Bengali llatnayana by Kaghunandana 
Goswanii, a long chapter is devoted to discourses 

on spiritual subjects given by 

As A Vaisnavn pn- "o - ±. -r-r i 

cjuirer. xvama to Hanuniana who 

figures there as an intelligent 
and learned enquirer. Hanumana-worship is 
often carried to such an abnormal excess that 
it is customary in the dynasty of a certain local 
Indian prince to wear a tail on his accession to 
the throne, as a mark of respect for the Ape- 
god. IVIurari Gupta, the celebrated poet and 
Sanskrit scholar and a contemporary of Chaitanv®') 
is believed to have been an incarnation of 
Hanumana, and we have it on the authority 
of the Bengali work, Vaisnava-Vandana, written 
350 years ago, that a Brahmin with all the 
members of his family actually saw that Murari 
Gupta had a tail ! 


IX VARIOUS C’APACITIRS 




So we see that 


through 


evei*v form of 


As a Sca^^d. 


religious belief amongst the Hindus there runs 
a faith in the Ape-god, which though now made 
inseparable from the Ramilyanic legend in 
popular opinion, seems to have been once the 
heritage of all sects and creeds of India. AVe 
have shown that in the Ramayana by Valmiki, 
though Hanumaiia’s character is a noble one, 
there are still nobler characters there and unless 
we see the Ape-god through the vista of still 
obscurer and remoter periods of a pre-historic 
epoch, we cannot account for the general 
acceptance of him as a god by all the legendary 
cycles of this country. He is an astrologer, a 

scholar, a musician and a saviour 
of men, besides a god of the 
(^ivaites, the Buddhists, the (^aktas and Vaisiaa- 
vas. His character is, liowever, pre-eminently 
that of the god of Storm and AVind. It seems 
to us that in ancient times he was worshipped 
by merchants and his banner rose high on 
the sea-going vessels. A hundred legends have 
now gathered round him in each of which his 
character as a great sea-power is maintained. The 
Jaina Ramayana has given a forecast of liis ])irth ‘ 

* I 

^fvTirrt i 

It 

luo ^it w II 

2'he Jmii Hamaifiinti, Ch. HI. 
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and describes stories about the banishment of 
his mother Anjana for a moral flaw. If he had 
belonged to any special sect or to any special 
epoch of history, all the different creeds in 
India would not have owned him as their own. 
Xiiteratures based on a non-Sanskritic basis, such 
as those belonging lo Mangal Chandi and 
Manasa Devi, have even more strongly empha- 
sised his significance in the spiritual world, than 
those which represent the Aryan culture. This 
indicates that some of the indigenous traditions of 
prehistoric India have survived in the vernacular 
literatures, and that they refer to that remote 
age when the Kamayana had not yet described 
the exploits of the Ape-god. He had already 
temples devoted to his worship in many places; 
and the Kamayana legends adopted him in the 
same way as other cults had attempted to do. 
The Ramayana’s success eventually screened from 
our views the march of the great Ape through the 
boundless space of time. And in the perspective 
of the epic we find his movements restricted 
between Kiskindha and Ceylon. It is for this 
that the great Epic of Yalmiki cannot explain 
why he is worshipped by hundreds of devotees in 
preference to Bharata, Eaksmana, Kau9alya, 
Da9aratha and A^ibhisana. Haiiumana is the 
common name for Apes, and his worship, we 
believe, is a relic of the old Ape-worship of 
nations. 
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(b) The siipiilemenlary cunloa of the llcmiayona . 


The genuine epic of A^almiki, I have already 
indicated, begins with the Ajodhya and ends with 
the Ijanka Kanda. The rest was interpolated at 
a much later time. This view is now established, 
and on this point all oriental scholars seem to 
be unanimous. Tbe original index of the 
Ramayana begins with the episode of King 
Da9aratha's preparations to install Rama and 
ends with his return to Ajodhya after years. 
From Ajodhya to lianka, cantos included in this 
index, the interest of the poem scarcely flags. 
It is evidently the work of one of the greatest 
narrators of human events — one whose lines 
breathe unmatched jjathos in supremely felici- 
tous expressions, creating a series of connected 
mental visions — and a panorama of niagni- 
licent scenes which carry us breathless, with 
hearts stirred up to the highest pitch of emo- 
tions. The foot-prints of a giant are un- 
mistakable and cannot be confounded with 
the pigmy steps of later interpolators. The 

Adi Ktinda and Uttara Kanda occasional! v 

% 

present passages of commendable beauty, but 
the i)atch-work is strikingly apparent. AVe miss 
the noble strain of the great Epic master at 


The chtiructei'i^tic 
btyle of ilio Pura^iUH 
in the tivni ttud the 
lant eaiito.s, 

Adi and Uttara 


every step, and find in these 
two cantos the characteristic 
style of the later runinas. The 
Avere engrafted on the Epic a 
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few centurires after the original had been com- 
posed. If the striking contrast offered by the 
style of these supplementary chapters fails to 
convince a reader owing to his want of 
sufi&cient knowledge of Sanskrit poetry, there are 
certainly other evidences Avhich clearly prove the 
situation. The original index of the Hamaya^a 
has already been referred to. It was now widely 
known to Indian readers. Any device or mani- 
pulation in it would be at once detected. So the 
interpolators could not change it. But the added 
chapters must be included in the index, and this 
was done by an uncalled for supplementary index 
and in a manner the apparent inconsistency of 
which will strike every reader. In order to intro- 
duce this supplementary chapter an explanation 
was found necessary. The interpolator relates 
that after the first index had been conceived, 

A'almiki the poet took a bath in 
the river Tamasa. This made his 

vision clearer and he saw other things by dint of 
his imagination which w ere not indicated in the 
original index. Tiius a second index was added. 
Curiously this index repeats everything of the 
original one adding only the substance of- the 
chaY)ters that Avere added. The twin indexes 
now stand side liy side in the poem, the latter 

one an ill-shaped patch-work which any one 

will at once detect as such. In the prelimi- 
naries of the second index it is Avritten, that 
after Narada, the sage, had acquainted Valmiki 


The two iuUuxes. 
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with the substance of the Raniayaiia, the poet 
was endowed with a glorious vision hv which he 
beheld other incidents of Rama’s career than 
those indicated in the accounts of Xarada. 

That the original poem ended with the canto, 
known as the Lanka Kanda, is evident from the 
concluding 2 )assages which state that after Rama 
had been installed on tlie throne of Ajodhya, “ he 

performed 10 horse-sacrifice 
ceremonies and that dnrins' his 
reis:n no woman suffered from 
widowhood, the earth was free from reptiles and 
venomous snakes and there was no disease in it. 
There were no robbers during the time, and no 
one fell a victim to premature death. No one 
envied his fellowmen and the clouds poured 
rain making the earth fertile, and various kinds 
of flower and fruit trees grew in plenty. The 
subjects were supremely happy and llama, the 
good king, reigned for 10,000 years. This is the 
original poem — the Adi Kavya — which in olden 
times was composed by Valmiki. One who 
hears it is saved from all sins/’* 

We should lay a stress upon the word -7^// 
(original) in the above. Tliis seems to hint 
that the orginal poem by Valmiki ended here. 
After this there are other benedictory verses 
which are usual in respect of Indian sacred 
hooks, invoking blessings on the hearers at the 
conclusion, and indicating the scope of their 


I 4' 


rhe KAiiiAyunu, l>^iokA KAHiin. 
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charitable duties to the Pandit who recited the 
poem before a large multitude. Such verses are 
generally written at the conclusion by the copyist 
of a book, or by the Brahmin who reads a poem 
Irom the pulpit and are called phalagriiti, 
Phey clearly prove that the original Ita^la.ya^a 
of Valmiki ended with the Lanka Kanda as 
detailed in the first index. The Bamayana 
travelled to the island of Java and Avas trans- 
lated there into the local l\ui>ihhasa in the 
early centuries of the Christian era. The version 
there also ends with the Lanka Banda, showing 
that at the time Avhen the epic Avas taken to 
that island the last canto AA'as not composed. 
The Uttara Kanda also aa'^hs introduced into that 
island, later on, but as a separate book, — not as 
an integral part of the epic as Ave find it in India. 
It is a noteAvorthy point that Avhilst the Lanka 

Kanda ends Avith a declaration that Rama, the 

good king, performed ten horse-sacrifice ceremo- 
nies and ruled lor 10,000 years, the narrative of 
the Uttara Kanda describes onlv one horse- 

is also the first and 
last that Rama is said to haA e performed during 
his life. This is evidently anomalous. 

We have tried to prove that in the epic of 
Valmiki avo find the northern ballads about 
Rama and the southern ballads about Ravana 
blended together and presented as a single story. 
The combination of the tAAo stories might 
haA'e already been made before him by the 
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ballad-mongers, hut Valmiki gave the most 
eloquent and the most powerful version of the 
two stories thus mixed touether in liis strand 
poem. We have also attempted to show that the 
Ape-god Hanumana was given a conspicons place 
in his great work, though there was no mention 
of him in the original Northern legend. 

Now, after the Northern legend regarding 
Rama and his exile was related hv Valmiki in 

9 ' 

such a wonderful manner, there was an attempt 
made to gather all traditions and fables about 
Ravana, the epic having only touched that 
portion of his career in which ho is said to have 
come in contact with Rama. All the monstrous 


Virtues exa^^orntc<1 
in tho Inst Canto. 


V 

fables about the exploits of the former, that 

probably originated in the fancy of the Dravidian 

people and which had been first conceived in the 

wilderness of the Deccan, were now stored up 

and embodied in the Uttara Kanda. Tmasrination 

once let loose amongst rural people marches 

with giant strides and we find 

in the Advuta Kamayana the 

ten-headed monster irrowinsr 

into a hydra-headed demi-god reigning in the isles 

of Puskara which is sought to he made a more 

glorious seat than Lanka. The Ramavana hv 

Jagata Rilm ( 1725 A. 1). ) has a compendium 

describing the deeds of tliis hero, which are no 

doubt taken from the Advuta Ramavana. and 
% • * 

Kalikrsna Das the author of Chandrakanta — 
a wi’itor of the eighteentli century — lias a work 
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on the same subject. The mythology has created 
an enormous literature, and the fanciful writers 
were not content by imagining a hydra-headed 
hero but even magnifying him into a thousand 
headed one. These giants also are called 
by the common name of Ravaiia. Besides the 
exploits of R-avana which form one of the main 
subjects of Uttara Kanda, Rama is made there 
a champion of Brahmanism, as will appear from 
his unjustifiable execution of Sudraka. The 
virtue of renunciation which Rama so strikingly 
exhibited by keeping his father’s pledge was 
exaggerated in an extravagant manner in 
that canto hy caijricious imagination. The 
Brahmanical ideal is put forth here in an 
unmistakable manner. He who could renounce 
his kingdom for his father’s word was also 
capable of renouncing his dear queen for 
preserving his good name among his subjects ; 
not only so but he could even separate 
himself for ever from his dear half-brother 

e word he gave to a Brahmin. 
Laksmana’s virtues are exaggerated in the des- 
cription that for 14 years he fasted and had no 
sleep in order to qualify himself for killing 
Indrajita. Thus the great characters of Val- 
mlki’s epic who live and move as human beings, 
though of a superior type, were transformed 
into personifications of Brahmanical dogmas 
by the ingenuity of an orthodox school of 
poets who certainly congratulated themselves 
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oil the improvement, tliey tlioup:ht — they suc- 
cessfully made on llie epic in the supplementary 

canto. 

The additions to the itamayaua were meant 
to serve two main purposes ; firstly to I'elate 
the stories and fables about Ifavana, trans- 
mitted probably throui^h Southern traditions. 
This was made the chief subject of the IJttara 
Kanda ; but a far more important jnirpose 
was served by adding* the Adi Ivanda, r/-., to 
establish Riima as an incarnation of A’^isnu. 

The original Ramayana, ex- 

cepting only oiu> short passagt^ 
niui of the supoiiority Lanka Kaiida, invests 

of the IJmbiiuMs. 

Rama throughout with liuman 
virtues; but the Adi Kanda was added to deify 
him and make him a set-otV from tlie Jlrah- 
minic side against the JUiddha who had already 
risen to divinity. The Adi Kanda is, besides, 
full of praise of the ilrabmins and of the 
Brahminic powers and shows that jit the time 
of its composition the cast*' rules were clearly 
dotined and made stringent by Hrahminic 
codes. It, besides, abounds with descriptions of 
shrines sanctified by Brahminic tradition. The 
lines fChap. .A I. 

verse 14) and i 

(Chap. r>(>, verse 22) clearly indicate that the 
K^hatriya element had succumbed to Brahminic 
pQ^v,>j.s — a fact which appears in striking cou- 
trivst to the state of things describtal by the 
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Buddha in the Ambatta Sutta. Parusu Rama is 

introduced in this chapter as the destroyer of the 
race of Kshatriyas, the quarrel between Va 9 istha 
and A"i 9 waraitra elaborately dealt with in the 
book is merely a proud vindication of the 
glory of the Brahminic ascendency. The Adi 
Kanda besides abounds with genealogies of 
kings, with pages filled with pedigi’ees on the 
lines of the later Puranas. We find that 
“from Iksaku sprang Alambusa ; from him 
Bi 9 ala of great fame; from Bi 9 ala sprang 
Hemchandra of mighty power and from him 
Suchandra who hegot Dhumrashya ; the son 
of Dhumrashya was ^rinjaya ; from him 
sprang Sahadeva of great power ; Sahadeva’s 
son was virtuous Ku 9 ashya and from him sprang 
Somadatta whoso son was Kakutstha ; from 
Kakutstha sprang Mahateja (Chap. 47,’ verses 
12-17) Such .stale and dry genealogical accounts 
are given also of the Nimi dynasty (Chap. 71) 
and we also find similar pedigrees of the sage 
An9waniitra (Chap. 51, verses lG-19). From 
Ayodhya to Lanka we met with only one passage 
giving a pedigree ; it is that of the Devas 
(Chap. 15 Aranya Kanda) ; but that account is 
far from being so dry as those which frequently 
occur m the Adi Kanda. The Adi Kanda in this 
respect, as I have already said, resembles the 
later Puranas. Tliere are besides many instances 
of drsagreement between the accounts given in 
different places of the Adi Kanda and between 
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those iu the latter and the otlier cantos. In 
Chapter 66, verse S Devaratha is described as 
the eldest son of Niini, hut in Chapter 71 Deva- 
ratha is traced as the 6th in descent from Nimi. 
In the Ayodhya Kanda mention is made of 


The anomalies. 


the great bow of ^iva having 
been a gift of Varuna to Deva- 


ratha, the elder brother of Jelnaka (Chap. 121, 


verse 39) but in the Adi Kiinda Varui^ia is 


not the giver of the bow. 'SVe need not attach 


much importance to those discrepancies ; they 
may creep into a poem owing to the in- 
advertence of copyists or interpolators. But 
there is no doubt the whole of Adi Kanda 


IS permeated by a spirit of Brahminic influence 

which offers a great contrast to the free 

and noble poetical inspirations breathed in 

the four later cantos. The Adi Kanda busies 

itself like the Purai;ias in describing the cycle 

of Brahminic legends, for instance, the death 

of 60,000 sons of Sagara by the fire tliat 

emanated from a Brahmin’s eye, the story of 

Vamana, the 5th incarnation of ATsnu (Chap. 29, 

verse 19,) of the churning of the Ocean 

(Chap. 35, verse 15-27), of the king Amburi.si 

(Chap. 02-63). It is to be regretted that 

the account of Alialya’s indecent love for 

Indra in the Adi KAnda and the eiasode of 

llainbhavati- in the Uttara Kanda have been 

attributed to the great poet whose noble strain 
is one of rigid purity. 
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The two added chapters have given great 
opxjortunity and scox^e to our Bengali poets for 
introducing an enc3’'clopiedic collection of old 
lesends not contained in the Sanskrit poem, 
and Ave shall now proceed to examine in what 
relation our Bengali llamayai^s stand to the 
Sanskrit epic. 



CHAPTER III. 

(а) A striking aiBnity of somo lo;rotii‘l!S with those of 

Medieval Europe. 

(б) A comparative review of the Epic nii<J Hu* Iknuali E»\tnuyana<., 
(c) The iuBuence of the local religious cults. 

(a) A striking ojjialtg of some Bengali legends 
loith those of ^Ledueval Eurttpc. 

A mere translation cannot be of aiiv lastimr 
, , „ „ _ value. A threat poet cortainlv 

(a) Becgali RuthU' ^ \ * 

ynniis aio not mere belongs to all times, but tile 
tJ'ftnslation. ^ 

share winch contcmpt)rai y in- 
fluence contributes to tiie production ot' bis noble 
work should not be ignored. He mav write for 
all ages but he belongs to a particular age. The 
statue is best shown against tlie sculptured back- 
ground and from the pedestal upon wliich it 
stands. If its position is disturbed it fails to 
create the impression which it jiroduees as a 
whole. A mere translation of a great poem, 
however literal, conveys but a poor idea of 
the original, for, we miss in the translation 
the suggestions whicli eaeh word carries in the 
Original, and the distance of rime involving a 
change in social conditions divests tlie translation 

of some of the naive charms of a classic poem. 

9 
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A Shakespeare is essentially English, a Homer 
Greek and a Hafiz Persian ; nay more, they belong 
to special epochs of history, and this Ave must 
not forget, 'i hough all nationalities in all times 
have the power to appreciate the poetic beauty of 
their works, their connection with the nations 
that produced them and the age in which they 
lived, is indissoluble. If bv translation the 
great beauty of an epic or a lyric poem could be 
reproduced ; a Dante, a Virgil or a Schiller would 
have been the same in all the different languages 
of the world. But such a result is not attained 
even by the most strenuous efforts of scholarly 
translators. 

When the Bengali Ramayajia was first 
composed, the age of Valmiki had long gone by. 
The grandeur of the could be appreciated 

by scholars alone, but in order to bring it within 
the scope of popular appreciation, old Valmiki 
had to be remodelled, recast and considerably 
reduced in size. This was certainly done, and 
this is the way by Avhich great poems have been 
rendered understandable by the masses of India. 
It is by such means that the two epics — the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharatawere Bengali- 
cized rather than translated into Bengali, and thus 
made to exercise such a great influence in 
moulding our national character. The Bengali 
Ramayana is not merely an abridgment or, 
summary of Valiniki’s epic. Every character, 
every situation, described in the Sanskrit poem. 
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underwent a remarkable change from age to 
age. The Bengali life has mainly moulded the 
epic with its own peculiar ideas and thoughts, 
and this is why the poem is so universally popular 
in Bengal. The indigenous ballads, songs and 
traditions of an age, prior to even that of 
Valmiki, may be traced among the materials 
which have gone to the making of the Bengal 
Bamayana in its present shape. T'he character 
of Hanumana, as I have already suggested, 
had been one of an all-x^ervading interest in 
our literature in ancient times. The worship 
of Chandi is perhaps older than the Indo- 
Aryan civilisation inasmuch as the figure 
of a goddess greatly like her, riding a lion, was 
discovered in Crete hy ^Ir. Evans. This deity 
was worshipped there jjrohahly in 8000 B.C. 
The Ma-worship of the Hittees, which Hall 
mentions in his History of the Oriental Nations, 
is also a very old cnlt, and the goddess Mangal 
Chandi of whom the vernacular literatures have 
been the chief exponent is j^robably linked 
with this mother-cult of ancient nations. 
Hanumana is associated with this cult as also 
with the (^ivaite and Buddhist religions, though 
he has now become inseparably connceted with the 
Vaisnava cult. This point we have already 
discussed at some length. AVith a hundred in- 
digenous stories and traditions are these Bengali 
Ramayanas connected, though they profess to 
be mere Bengali versions of the epic of Villmlki. 
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The war of Kama with L,ava and Kuga in the 
last canto does not form a part of the Sanskrit 
Uttara Kanda. Prom whatever source the 
Bengali Ramayans may have obtained these 
accounts, the story is one apparently common to 
all Aryan nations. The Teutonic and Persian 
mytliical traditions have described similar stories 
of a fight between father and son. And in the 
ATahabliarata we have it in the contest between 
Arj uiia and Babrubahana. The Irish God 
Cuchutainm fought a duel with his son Conloach 
in the Gaelic legends. The fight of Vasma- 
lochana in the Lanka Kanda of the Bengali 
Bamayanas natui'ally strikes one by the coin- 
cidence it presents with the story of the god 
Balor of Gaelic mythology. Balor had two 
eyes, one Avas always kept closed, foi* it was so 

The story of the ^'^^^omous that it killed any one 
Vftsniaiochnna and on wliom its look fell. On 

other Icffonrls, 

days of battle he was placed 
opposite to the enemy, the lid of the destroying 
eye was lifted up Avith a hook and its gaze 
withered all avIio stood before it\ Is not the 
story almost exactlj'^ like that of Vasmalochana 
described in the Bengali Hamayauas ? "We read 
of a thief in the mythology of the Bi'itish 
Islands, “a miglity mau of magic AAdio put 
every one to sleep by charms before he removed 
the i^ossessimis of King Lludd’’-. This reminds 

■ Celtic myth and Legend by ChnrJea Squire, p. ^ 

p. 379. 
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US of the charm applied by Mahi Riivana in the 
Bengali RiimayaiYas. By his sorceries he put to 
sleep the whole army of Rama. The thief of Bri- 
tish mythology is also of the same type as Inda 
the famous sorcerer of the Dharma- 
mangal poems. I have referred to some of 
these in my Folk-literature of Bengal. Thus 
we find in the Bengali Ramavaiias an echo 
of the fables and traditions current in the 
far west. In ancient times stories as these 
travelled from one country to another hv 
sea and land till thev became tlie common 
heritage of many nations. In the ballads of 
Maynamati, which are some of the earliest 
specimens of our literature, we read of the 
gigantic feats of the queen who by witchcraft 
changed herself into ditferent animals in order 
to pursue Goda Yama who was flying with her 
x’oyal husband’s life. A parallel may be drawn 
between her feats and those of the three 
princesses — daughters of king Hesperides, who 
by sorcery changed themselves to three ospreys 
and pursued the sons of Tuirenn who had 
assumed the shapes of hawks. But the sons of 
Tuirenn reached the shore first and changing 
themselves to SAvans dived into the sea.* 
The romantic storv of the king Dandi who was 
enamoured of the heavenly nymph Urvayi 
changed to a mare bv curse mav' have similarly 

w \ % % 


^ Celtic myth and Lepeml by Cliarlcjj Squire, p. IH*. 
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a parallel in that of the love of Angus for Caer, 
the beautiful goddess who was transformed into a 
swan. It is, therefore, a curious thing to find in 
the Bengali versions of the epics stories sitnilai* 
to those current in distant parts of the world, and 
this should evidently be traced to pre-historic 
fables though the writers from whom we directly 
get them in the vernacular poems may belong to 
comparatively recent times. 

(ft) A comparative remeto af the B&ngali 
Mamayanaa and ‘FalmlhVs Epic. 

We have observed that the Ben2:ali recensions 
of the Ramayana were partly abridged and 
partly expanded and very considerably changed 
for various reasons, the chief of which w-^as to 
give it a shape Avhich ^vould be acceptable to 
Bengali readers. 

First, let us see what portions were omitted 
in the Bengali recensions. Next we shall proceed 
to see what new things were added. Then we 
shall be in a position to understand the salient 
traits of our national character. There are pas- 

sages of bold straightforward- 

Where the Bengali ® ^ ® ^ 

writers deviated from ness ill Valiuiki’s epic, which our 

recensionists feared to reproduce 
thinking that the noble characters of the Rama- 
yana \vould suffer in the estimation of the Bengali 
people, if they introduced them in their works. 
In the Ayodhya Kanda Baksmana, infuriated at 
the banishment of Rama, exclaims before 
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Kau9alya “ Here do I take the vow of killia^ 
my old father, attached to Kaikeyi. ” ' The vow 
of patricide is certainly a horror accordin*^ to 
scriptures, but Valiniki did not see the characters 
through scriptures but by a mental vision in 
which “ he saw the incidents of the Raraayana 
as vividly as one sees the fruit myrabolam in 
one’s hand.”- The vow which was but the licet- 
ing Avords uttered in a fit of intense temporary 
excitement only shows the towering character of 
a great hero in rage, but in the Bengali Rama- 
yanas this portion of his speech finds no place. 
Kau^alya in the Ajodhyil Kanda laments over 
the exile of Rama saying that aceustojned to all 
kinds of luxury and to sleep on soft pillows as 
liama was, how could he sleep in the forest 
resting his head on his arm which was hard 
like an iron bar.”'* The cirm of a Bengali 
gentleman should he soft as a ^irisa flower ; a 
strong arm, according to Btuigali ideas, suits onl\' 
a rustic, a ploughman, a blacksmith or a soldier. 
Thus no poet dared to give tlie riule strengtii t>f an 
iron harto Rama’s *\rm in Bengali recensions. On 
the other hand we have a lino in Krittivasa w hieh 
J*ays, “Rama as a child wandered i\i the crarden 
with a how made of tlower>.’'‘ Ilow aeeeptahle 


' shrill " I KLi-i.* oii .j. i'l 

Vvrilo \U, 

' Chli|i Vurwi' H, Adi 

* 
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is this picture to the Bengali mind ! When 
Rama Avas called to the presence of his father 
Da5aratha, and Kaikeyi, his step-mother, asked 
him if he would })e pi-epared to keep his father’s 
pledge, he said, sball gladly give my kingdorh 
and even Sita to Bharata of my oAvn accord ; 
what do you say of the mere kingdom, when my 
father wills it ? The oifering of Sita is cer- 
tainly not in good taste, nor is the sajdng of Sita 
to Rama m xm qtwT We 

haA^e it again in the Bankil Kanda that Ramaatthe 
sight of Sitil returning to liis presence after the 
great A'ictory addressed Iier in a jealous tit and 
said, “ You may place your heart on Bibhisana, 
Sugriva, Laksmana or Bharata. As light 
which though pleasant pains the diseased eye, so 
a siglit of you, so dear to me, pains me.”^ This 
sj)eecli of Rjima offering Sitil to a brother is also 
not in good taste, and Sita gives a well-deserved 
retort, saying, “How is it, Oh hero, that you 
speak rude words like a A'ulgar man, which pain 
my ears ? ” Tlie words Avere vulgar and Sita 
emphasises it. A alnilki kneAv his own great 
character in whose mouth they were put. Still 
he did not hesitate in putting them there. W^e find 
all his characters living ; towering they are, hut 
in tlieir speeches and action they were iieA'^er 


Uilmiiyana, AjocHiyti, Cli. 19, A'eisi* 7. 

^ Lanka, Chap. 117. A’^cises J7 aiul 23. 
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intended to be faultless ; for A^almTki did not 
write the epic with a purpose. The oirering of a 
man’s wife to his younger brother, though Rama 
uttered such words in a moment of great mental 
distraction, seems to suggest that probably in the 
society of tliose days, a younger brother could 
marry his eider brother’s wife, a pratice still 
prevalent in some j)laces of Orissa. Ti hatever it 
be, our Hensali recensionists dared not include 
such passages in their work. In the Ayodhya 
Kanda Rama w hen he approaches Slta on the 
eve of his going to the forest, gives her some 
advice know'ing that she would stay at home. 
In course of this he says, “ Do not harp upon my 
virtues and good qualities before Rharata, for a 
man in power does not like to hear the praise of 
others.”' This implies an luicharitablo and 
unfair reflection on Bhilrata. But at that critical 


moineut Rama addressing 
could not possibly speak 
everywhere, and Valiniki 
what should he said and 


his wife in private 
well-balanced words 
was careless as to 
what should not he 


said ; '‘lie saw tlie march of events before him 
in his glorious vision and w hat his mental 
eye saw so clearly his pen reduced to writing. 
The same bold straightforwardness could not he 
expected in the Bengali poets who translated the 
epic, and heuco those and similar passages lla^ e 
been omitted in. the Bengali works. 


* AcU K'liitlii. Ghup. VersrJT. 


* • 
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That poetry has greatly suffered in the 
vernacular recensions goes without saying. The 
magniacent description of Chitrakuta “that 

^ rises aloft tearing as it were 

The j^reat x>oeti"y of ^ 

the original missed in tlie vei’v bosom of the earth^*^ 

Bengali. * 

with its many-coloured cliffs 
shining in the sun, the grandeur of the sacred 
stream of the Ganges, Avhich the poets says 
“ sometimes breaks into loud laughter as her 
waves dash against one another and sometimes 
smiles quietly with her soft bud-like foam,” 
the picturesque beauty of her waters which 
“sometimes rise aloft by the force of winds 
and look like braids on woman’s head,”® and 
the terror of her whirlpools, — the murmurs of 
waves gentle and soft contrasted at times 
with a burst of loud uproar, and “ at places 
beautiful banks with picturesque trees sur- 
rounding her like garlands”^ — all these are 
missed in the Bengali poems. The dream-like 
beauty of the lake Pompa and the graphic 
accounts of the seasons raise but feeble echoes 
in the poems of Bengal. The Iliad strikes one 
by the scarcity of natural description. The 
Bamayana, on the other hand, is not only great 
in human interest and unmatched in its pathos 


\'* Ayodhya Cli. 94, Verse i 

* “ l” Ayoclliyfi, Chap. 60 

Verges 16-20. 
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but is also wonclerPiil ia its descriptions of 
natural scenerv. As we wander in our imastina- 
tion through the regions described by the poet, 
we feel the truth of llama’s savins to Slh\ 

* O 

“ Here living in this boivutiful land in your 
company, my love, I do not regret the loss of 
my kingdom, nor feel a desire for Ayodhya.” 
Throughout these descriptions tlie ImmHn 
interest is preserved. The accounts of Pom pa 
and of the seasons have been enlivened by 
Kama’s lament over the loss of STta. This has 
spread a sweet charm over tlie whole thing, and 
the tender and poetic wail of Rama rings in our 
ears like the strain of a lyre in a wilderness. 
In whatever age the epic of Valmiki might have 
been written, it has recorded the first imj)ressions 
of the Aryan race on its coming in contact 
with the grand and picturesque scenery of the 
Deccfin. The ecstatic joy oL* the eyes that sud- 
denly confront sublime scenery is recorded on 
every page of the Aranya and the following c intos. 
Take for instance the passage which describes the 
monkey army led by Sugriva suddenly ushered 
into the sea-coast. 'Pheir all-absorbing thought 
of recovering Sita leaves them for a moment. 
The sight of the sea to which they were not 
accustomed strikes them with mute w<nider. and 
for a moment all other thoughts lai«l aside, they 
stand like worshippers of the deep listening to 
its mysterious sound. The poet says, ‘‘The sea 
looks like the boundless sky, and the sky like the 
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boundless soa.”* In mute \A’'onder tlie monkey- 
army stood there and for a time imagined that 
the sea r.-.se up lo the sky by force of the Avind 
and uttered unconnected AA'ovds in delirious joy 
Avhich they vainly sti'ove to understand. All 
these AA^e miss in the Hengali recensions, and the 
attempts of later poets like Haghunandan 
to reproduce the text in this respect create 
but a feeble echo, as the \A'ords lack the inspired 
force of the original. It Avas Avell that 
Krittivasa did not attempt it. Tlie seasons 
he certainly described, for that AA'as found indis- 
pensable in relating the story and the incidents 
of the Kiskindliakanda ; but his description is 
short, compared AAUth the original. We miss there 
the grandeur of AA^ood-land scenery — the meadoAvs 
on the hills displaying tlieir treasure of agana 
and aaptaparita flowers on the one hand, and 
the tall blackberry trees on the other, AAdiose 
fruits looked like a sAvarm of bees gathered 
on the boughs. Krittivasa hardly notices 
them, he briefly states instead the peculiarities 
of the low-^ rjangetic Aalley flooded by raiu- 
Avater. I^or he kneAA^ the class of people for 
AAdiom he Avrote his poem, and meant that his 
book should be read by the masses. So he did 
not Avaste his poetical energies on a description 
of the tall pines and cedar-trees, but AA'as content 
AAutb giving an account of the kimda and hetaki 


* Laiiktt, Cliap. A'’, verses 115, 120*121. 
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flower-plants which grow so abundantly in the 
Bengal plains. He did not want to show vain 
erudition like liaghunandau and burden his 
poem with too much display of classic wealth. 
The cottage he built in the low plains was suit- 
able for the rural people for whom lie intended 
it. Where could there be a room in it for the 
heavy gothic decorations and architectural 
crandeur of Valmiki’s noble edifice ? 

The Bengali poet has admittedly a power to 
create pathos; but it was not easy to keep pace 

with the master of pathetic 

The pathos. 

lore — A^almlki. Centuries have 
passed away since the great epic was written, but 
the poem still continues to be read with tears. 
The lofty character of Kaucalya in the Ayodhya 
Kanda has been reduced in the Bengali version 
to a care-worn doting Bengali mother. AVe 
seek in vain liere for the queen-like majesty of 
the mother as presented in the original, 'rhere she 
olt’ers her grateful tribute of worship to Fire at the 
news of her son’s installation, and when tliat son 
comes and acquaints her with the tale of his 
banishment, the queen, struck with grief, 
staggers for a while, hut instantly rises to 
the height of the situation, and shows that 

fortitude — that majestic love which raises her 

« 

far above the average Avoman. AVe find her 
in all the gloi'y of a queen who gave birth 
to a noble son like Riima. The altar was 
there, and she Avas worshijipiug Fire in 
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gratitude for her son’s success. I5ut 'when she 
hears of the great calamity, the fire of the 
altar is not extinguished and she stands before it 
with the same lofty devotion praying for her 
sou’s safety in exile. Eloquent and pathetic,, 
wonderfully calm and resigned is her prayer 
which the reader must read with tears and with 
admiration. A sublime pathos runs through her 
words May that success which Vamana, while 
encountering A ali, attained, that which Indra 
achievediin his battle with A'retra and Garuda 
in his attempts to secure the divine ambrosia 
be yours, my son ! May the virtues you have 
attained by devotedly performing your duties to 
your parents preserve you from harm ! You 
have jireserved faith and fluty, and may these 
virtues preserve you in the forest ! May the span 
of my life extend so that I may see you once 
moi'e, my son, when, after fourteen years, you 
will return and triumphantly march through the 
streets of Ayodhya — your pains all i*emoved 
and gone, on your fulfilling your father’s vow ! 
And may I live to see your face once again glow- 
ing like the moon on your return to Ayodhya 
ICrittivasa and other Bengali poets give the 
picture of a very ordinary woman bewailing the 
loss of her son, in the place of this Kauyalya, and 
scarcely conceive the grandeur of her noble 
character resigned in suffering. AYe need not 
dwell upon similar other instances where the great 
pathos of the original is not rejiroduced in the 
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Bengali version. They are too many to be men- 
tioned in the space we can allot here. The prince 
Bharata, overpowered by grief over the exile of 
Rama, marches to meet the latter with the whole 
people of Ayodhya. His mother has done a great 
wrong ; without sinning himself, he is reduced to 
the situation of a sinner in public estimation. 
How can Rama be made to forgive his mother 
and accept the kingdom is the one thought which 
occupies him. Pining in grief he comes to 
the city of (^ringavera, and Guhaka, the 
chief of the place and a friend of Riuna, shows 
Bharata the bed of straw on the bare ground 
where Rama, Sita and JLaksmana slept in the 
night. As an ascetic Rama had refused the offer 
of hospitality in the palace ol‘ the chief. The 
gold dusts from the srtffi of Sita were still sliin- 
ing on the straw bed, and as Bharata saw them 
ho trembled in grief with eyes fixed to the 
skies. He then cast a vacant look around and 
swooned. The ministers gathered round and the 
friendly arms of Guhaka embraced him. He 
was restored to consciousness by the application 
of cold water and when he was himself again, he 
wept and said : “ He lived in the palace of <»’ol(l 
served by a thousand attendants, — the palace 
resonant with the warble of gay birds and sliin- 
ing in resplendence with its many-coloured 
jewels! IIow couhl ho, my brother, slee2J on the 
bare ground and upon the straw ? It seems all 
like a dream Then when he met Rama, the 
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latter was surprised to see him ‘‘ reduced to 

« 

a skeleton, dressed in bark like an ascetic, 
though a prince. He threw himself at his 
brother’s feet and washed them witli his tears.’’ 
An attempt has been made to reproduce in 
Bengali the pathos of these passages and those 
describing the death of Da9aratha and the tale 
of Andluimuni. But one who reads together the 
original and the vernacular recensions, will often 
sigh over the imperfections of the latter. We 
may also refer to the pathos of the passages des- 
cribing Jatayu’s death, Laksmana’s lirst meeting 
with Hanumana and Hanumana’s meeting with 
Sita — the beauty and tenderness of which are 
but ill-conveycd in the Bengali recensions. 

We have already stated that it is mentioned 
in the Adi Kaiida that Valmrki saw the march 
of events in his mental vision. “ He saw Da5a- 
ratha, Hama, Laksmana, Sita with the whole 
host of ])eopIe of the kingdom, moving, speaking 
and laughing as tiiey actually did.”* 

This account of the poet’s vision seems to be 
but too true, for wlien he describes the speeches 
of the one or the other of his characters, he does 
not fail to give his very attitude and gestures 
at the time of speaking, as if lie were an eye- 
witness. Tlie infuriated Baksmana was iriving a 
resentful reply to Hama’s calm and philoso- 
phical discourse in which the latter had ascribed 
his banishment to fate. fjaksinana stretched 

^ Ram^janji A<li Kilndo, Chap* 3, Verso 4. 
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his right arm onward as the elephant does its 
trunk ; his head was raised and neck slightly bent 
towards Rama and casting a crooked glance at the 
latter thus addressed him.’*' AVhen Rama had 
accepted the order ol‘ his exile “ Liaksmana 
followed him, full of rage, with his eyes that 
glistened with tears hut he spoke not a word.*’" 
These two lines call up a vivid picture. In the 
hermitage of Bharadwaja, Bharata, while intro- 
ducing the queens, his mothers, to the saint 
said, “ Just see, like the slender bough of the 
karnikar tree, with flowers withered, she stands 
in bewildered grief resting herself on the left 
arm of Kaucalya ; she is Sumitra, the second 
queen of my father.”- In the Sundara Kflnda 
Hanumana was on the sinsapa tree in the Asoka 
Garden of Ravana. He spoke sloAvly and praised 
Bama in a sort of soliloquy. Sita’s attention was 
directed to the speech. The poet sa3's, “She, whose 
beautiful hair flowed in curls, raised her hice, half- 
covered with her curling hair, and looked up to 
the sinsapa tree.”'* This again calls up a lovelj^ 
picture. We onlj’^ refer to a few passages out of 
many which illusti'ate the truth of the saying in 
the Adi Kanda that tl\e poet saw things and events 
that he described with his own e^'es. How could 
the poets of Bengal be exj^ected to reproduce 
the beauty of Villmiki’s inimitable passages ? 

* HSintlyana Ay«j(Utyu KAiuln, Chap. 23, Verses 4.5. 

Ditto Chap. 92, Verses 22-23. 

Rilinayana Siuuiari? K*lntla, Ciinp. 31, Verse 19 
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The imageries used by Valmiki are often times 
full of imaginative grandeur as in the description 
of Ravana’s flight over the sea with Sita, Hanu- 
mana s march over the deep and those used to 
describe the death-scene of Vali. Rut sometimes 
the metaphors are apt and beautiful in one or 
two short suggestive words. The ladies of 
Ravana’s harem were sleeping in the inner 
apartments of the palace reserved for them, — 


their garments loose and charms all laid bare. 
Ravana slept on an ivory couch near them. One 
single light from a golden lamp burnt and the 
poet says, “ It stared with one steady glance over 
the sleeping beauties, availing itself of Ravana’s 
sleep.”* I have already referred to the lines 
where Rama whose jealousy was roused said to 
Sita, Like the light that is beautiful to look 
at but pains a diseased eye, the sight of you, 
though sweet, is now unbearable to me,” 

^V^e need not dwell at any more length upon 
the beauty of Valmiki’s poem. We have indi- 
cated that the Rengali Ramayanas have not been 
ces ul in conveyin^ to us the grandeur and 
poetry of Valmiki’s epic. Rut we mean no dis-' 
pu-agement of the works of the Rengali poets. 

We have shown what toe have 

What we have got . ^ ^ 

i'rom our own poets, ilOt OlDlCl (it tflCi/V hciflds. 
not to bo fonncl in the n . 

original. shall presently show that we 

have got many things from our 


• Ramayana Suiidam KSiuln, Chap. 9, Verse 6?. 
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own poetny which are not in the S inakrlt epic, 
aiul which lend a la^tiny charm to ita J3en<jali 
recension^s. In fact there is quite an unexpected 
find of original beauty in them which has given a 
strange interest to these productions proving tlie 
originality of the Bengali genius and the power 
of their recasting and remodelling a tale told 
with such superb effect in the original, in their 
own way so as to make it once more a fountain 
of perennial joy and beauty. 

When I read anyone of the Bengali Rama- 
yanas, lying on my table, some printed, but most 
in the shape of MSS., I hnd that it is the Bengali 
wife that is presented to me in the picture of 
Sita, — the Bengali mother in that of Kau 5 alya, 
and the whole Bengali life portrayed with 
all its light and shade in the descriptions of the 
Raniavanic incidents. The giants and demons 
themselves lose their character, and figure merely 
as Bengali riiflians afterwards becoming cham- 
pions of the Rania-cult. The Bengali Ramayaiias 
are our own poems and we should not be surpris- 
ed to find that there has been a great departure 
in them from the Sanskrit original. In its 
changed shape the epic has appealed not only to 
the literate but to the illiterate people of Bei igal 
cis well. The grocer, absorbed in reading the poem 
in the dim light of his kerosine-lamp, forgets the 
customer at his door, for in the book he finds 
not indeed the towering figures and the noble 
flow of poetry of the great epic which would 
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be beyond his comprehension, but every tale 

tik. Hengaii-Ufe Vi. to Tustic life, every 

vidij represented in cliaractcr metamoi’phosed into 

the Bengali recensious. i ^ 

a Bengali and the whole pre- 
senting to him what he beholds every morning 
and evening in his own village-home. But 
though the Epic is thus brought down from 
its soaring height attained by the Hindu civilisa- 
tion in the hey-day of its glory, though in the 
place of the Himalayan ranges we find only small 
hillocks and mounds, 20 feet high, the tale of 
renunciation and chastity is told not less povver- 
fully, as the means adopted are such as to be 
straightway comprehended by the people. 

The Adi I^anda of the Bengali ilamayaiia 
gives the fable of Raja Harish Chandra. The tale 
is a Pauranic one. Krittivilsa, however, introduces 
a considerable Bengali element into it. Harish 
Chandra, the king, sells himelf to a ‘ dom ’ — the 
lowest caste in the Hindu Society. In this condi- 
tion of abject humility he is given by our poet 
the Bengali vulgar form of his name — “Ha’rd.” 
Ihe ‘ dom is called by the familiar Bengali name 
‘Kalu.’ The wisdom of the rustics of Bengal who 
in a bygone age attidbuted earthquakes to the 
movement of the heads of the elephants — the 
di/c gujasy displays itself in illuminating the 
rural assembly of hearers on scientific questions'; 




Krittivusa, Adi. 
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and all this is not certainly derived from the 
original text. Tlie marriage rites desci-i1)ed are 
those belonging to Bengali society. Brom tlie 
application of turmeric and rice-paste to the body 


of the bridegroom whicli is indispensable in mar- 
riage-time here in Bengal, to the observance of 
kala-rafri — the inauspicious night — in which the 
bride and bridegroom should not meet, we Hnd 
every rite minutely mentioned, though the 
marriages described r(d*er to some ancient age 
when most of these observances, of which the 
founders are generally the woman-folk of Bengal, 
were quite unknown, and which are certainly not 
in the original epic of which these vernacular 
works profess to be translations. AVe tind in tliese 
rites that familiar and charming opportunitv 
which is given to the Bengali bridegroom for 
tindingout the bride from an asstmiblv of her liood- 
humoured companions, silently seated in a dark 
room. The way by which Kama got out of this 
difliculty is also a familiar one in Bei ) il. “ Sita 
made a sign by moving her left hand from which 
her shell bracelets sounded and Kama fortln\ ith 
held her by the hand.”' King l)ai;aratha ex- 
perienced the same ditHculty which the lather of 
the Bengali bride-groom has so often to confront 
in meeting the ever-growing demand of the women 
of the bride’s side in regard to the eeremouy 

It’' 

K • itti russti , . 
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known as (;af/ya'tilani:^ This rite relating to 
the bed of tlie married couple could not be 
2>erformed by males, and as woman-folk have the 
monopoly of this function, they would not 
X>erform it unless their demand of money was 
fully satisfied. Haja Da9ai‘atha was certainly 
wealthy enough to pay off what they wanted. 
The ceremony of oarana or Avelcoming the bride 
when she is brought to the bridegroom’s home 
is described in detail, how curd was thrown at 
the feet of the bride and grass and rice placed 
on the head. The maids washed the head of 
the bride Avith myrobolan — all these as Ave see 
in Bengal every day. The musical instruments 
played on the occasion of these marriages which 
took place in a pre-historic period, the i^akhowaj ^ 
hhavattga^ ganai, tahla, etc., all are of the 
Bengal of to-day. The four brides carry 
pitchers and the plates containing sacred things 
Avherewith to Avelcome the bridegrooms and as 
they Avalk on, they throw bananas and fried 
rice before them, as was the fashion in Bengal in 
Krittivasa’s time. 

In the majestic SAA'cep of Villmiki’s verses 
none of these petty details finds a place. Thus 
Ave see hero hoAv tlie Bengali Baraayana wins for 
it a place in the hearts of the Bengali rustics and 
artisans, by artistically depicting the little familiar 
ceremonies that are of daily occurrence in their 

Ki'ittivMay Adi, 
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homes. The chai’acter of Sita is conceived as that 
of a young lovely woman of Bengal. Her ten- 
derness and grace attract us ; liiit even tiiese 
show her contrast with the queen-liko majesty of 
the Sita of the Sanskrit epic. Sometimes a poet 
of Bengal introduces in her cliaracter some of 
the foolish traits of a Bengali wife, especially 
those of one belonging to the Kulina Brahmin 
family. Krittivasa was himself a Kulin Brahmin 
and his father had more than one wife. These 
Brahmins used to have many wives till only very 
recent times. Now Kama obtained the hand of 
Sita by fulfilling a condition laid by her father 
Janaka Avhich other princes could not do, ty/z., 
the breaking of the great bow of (^iva in the 
Maithil palace. After marrying her, Kama met 
Para9u Kcima on his way back to home. The 
latter, enraged at the news that Rama broke a how 
that had belonged to the great god (Jiva, offered 
him another bow of that god and challenged 
him to string it. Now our poet of Bengal des- 
cribes a foolish fear of Sita on the occasion. 
“ My loi*d once broke the bow of ^iva and got 
me for his wife as a reward. Now the sa*'* e 
Bhrigu (Para9U Rama has brought another how. 
I do not know how many co-wives I shall 
have Poor Sita! the poet who recast the 

c^rt^ It 

Kvittii'osa, AJi. 
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original character could not lose sight of the 
resigned grief and mute sufferings of those fair 
ones whom he every day met in his community, 
tormented with jealousy ! The exaggerated and 
almost morbid sentiment of chastity which 
prevails in the Bengali Brahmin’s home finds 
ex2>ressiou in Sita’s utterance when she stands 
branded with infamy before her lord. "When 
I was a mere child, even tlien I did not touch 
a male child.”* How undignified is the whining 
tone of the Bengali girl by way of self-defence as 
contrasted with the one line of just and indignant 
retort made by tlie Sitii of Vitlmiki on this occa- 
sion ; "Oh prince, why do you act like one who is 

vulgar and speak rude things that shock my 
ears?” 

Everywhere in the Bengali Bamayanas we 
find Bengali life with its good and bad qualities 
shadowing the epic of Valmiki, but bringing it 
a step nearer to tlie Bengali home. Indeed the 
ideas of the Bengali rustics are strewn over the 
pages of the Bengali Ramixyanas so profusely, 
that the poets, it may be said, fully succeeded 
in making these Kamayanas their own in every 
lespect. In this matter they did like one who 
melts a Ivaniska or an Asoka gold coin and casts 
it into a smaller shape stamping the name of 
a vi llage B aja on it. By doing this he certainly 

Kvitfivai^n^ LankTi^ 
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gives it a local currency, though the locality 
where it has its use may not he as large as the 
Empire of a great monarch whose stamp the 
coin originally bore. Andhamuni, the bereaved 
father of the boy Sindhu, whom Da9aratha has 
killed by a mistake, laments “ I do not speak 
ill of my elders nor do I omit to say my evening 
prayers. Neither may I be accused of taking 
rice with curds in the night, why is then my 
young son doomed to a premature death ? The 
last offence, a mere breach of a rule of health, 
is magnified into a great sin and classed with 
great moral and spiritual transgressions ! This is 
how the jurisprudence of Bengali Brahmins lias 
made an awkward confusion of things ! 

In the aphorisms of Daka and Khanil 
and other earlier woi'ks of Bengali literature, 
we have frequently come across astrological 
injunctions Avhich AA'ere binding upon the A'illage- 
people. A subject nation who used to be at 
the mercy of their rulers and whose will was 
always crossed and over-ridden by tliose in 
power, could not possibly depend upon self- 
help like other free peoples of the world. 
Hence there has been that ineAutable tendency 
in the rural plains of Bengal to attribute all 
that happens to the influence of planets. The 

‘ I 

^ II 

Kritlivasii, Ayotihijii. 
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people, subject to oppression in those times, both 
when they were rij^ht and when they were wrong-, 
naturally got their sense blunted as regards 
the result of a moral action. They sought 
relief in the study of planetary influence on 
their destinies and thus solved all puzzling prob- 
lems. Silgara, the king wlio regrets the death 
of his 60,000 sons owing to Brahmanic ire, 
says, “ They were all born when Balm was 
ascendant and I knew from this that they could 
not be long-lived.”* Such reflections are veiy 
common on the lips of a bereaved Bengali father. 
In the Bengali Rilmayanas there is a super- 
abundance of such astrological nonsense. The 
elephant Airavata had its head cut off, for says 
a Bengali poet, “ he slept with his head turned 
to the North ” — a thing even dreaded now by 
Bengali mothers who would not allow their 
children to do so ! The Bengali idea of courtesy 
flnds expression in the anger of Hanumana at 
Nala’s receiving with his left hand the timber 
supplied by the ape-god Avhen the former was 
constructing the bridge over the high sea. 
Bharadvvaja, the sage, it is said in the Bengali 
Ramayana, served the soldiers of prince Bharata 
“ with beautiful and soft rice that looked like 
Juthi flowers.”^ Such rice grows in Bengal, 

cn 1” 

JCrittivoLsa^ Ayodhya. 
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and Bharadwaja, if he really gave a feast to 
the soldiers of Bhcvrata, must have done so 
with bread (and not with rice) — the food of 
the upcountry i^eople. Indrajita after winning 
a victory over Rama’s army enters Lanka, the 
city of Raksasas, proudly i)roclaiming his success 
by the beat of the Bengali drum — the dholaka.^ 
Da9aratha, afflicted with a carbuncle, is advised 
to take a soup of gamiiAut, a remedy which 
the village-quacks of Bengal would prescribe 
to this day ! The princes of Bengal figure 
evei’ywhere in the descriptions, though there 
is no mention of them in the original text. 
Ghana9yama, the King of Bengal, it is said, 
attended the sacrificial ceremony of Da9aratlia, 
and on another occasion we find the mention of 
a king of Rada (western Bengal), fn connection 
with the descent of tlie Ganges from heaven and 
her course through the Gangetie valley, the poets 
go on giving an account of the small villages of 
Bengal Avith whieli they are so familiar, and it is 
needless to say that there could be nothing in the 
original poem to justify this. AVe find names of 
such insignificant villages of Bengal as Xeratala, 
Beherda, not to sjieak of the more important 
ones like Nadia and Akna Afahesh. 'Fhe dress 
and the ornaments used by the Bengalis are 
worn by the heroes and heroines of the Bem'-ali 

K*t Iff I pu>4f« Ltiukti, 
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liamayanas, and M'bat is strange, even the 
monkeys put them on to the delight of the 
Bengali readers ! A^ali, the monkey-chief ‘ weai*s 
a Bengali dhutl tightly round his waist.’ The 
gestures even of the monkeys are of a Bengali 
character. There was that particular manner- 
ism in Bengal which still lingers among the 
women-folk of Eastern Bengal in the habit of 
expressing their wonder by touching their nose 
with the finger, and we find the monkeys doing 
the same at the sight of the valour of Rama! 
The fears of the great sage Vi9vamitra at the 
sight of the dwelling place of the Taraka Raksasi 
can only be tliose of a timid Bengali Brahmin. 
Sita in the Acoka garden is a strict observer of 
caste-rules, refusing to <^at rice at the hands of 
the Ra-ksasas, so that the god Indra has to bring 
charn from heaven to feed her ! 

In the Ramarasayana by Raghunandana the 
Bengali element has been accentuated by the 
introduction of many of the characteristic fea- 
tures of the bhakti^cwXt, to which we shall refer 
hereafter. In a well-known passage in that book 
we liave a pictorial description of the costumes 
and other interesting particulars in respect 
of the princes assc^mhled on the occasion of 
Sltil s Soai/fOiivara (election of bridegroom). 
T-his account is evidently based on our poets’ 
personal observation of the ways and manners 
of tlie contemporary aristocrats of Bengal. 
Some of them burning with a desire to obtain the 
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hand of Sita wear fcilse teeth, some apply black 
dye to their grey beards and hair, and some wear 
wigs to cover their bald heads. Some, again, try 
to hide the wrinkles of their foreheads by wear- 
ing turbans over I hem. Most of them are 
described as bendimjr under the burden of four- 

*r7 

score and more They present a spectacle which 
the author had no doubt beheld amoiiff the 

O 

Bengali bridegrooms of Kulina families whom age 
or infirmity could not daunt or ])revent from 
marryinff child-wives. This gives to the des- 
criptions a local interest and humour which the 
readers of Raghunandana’s time must have im- 
mensely enjoyed. In the court of King Daya- 
ratha we find Chobdars, Jemadars and Sikdars, 
as if that court belonged to the ^lahomedan Km- 
pei'or of Gaur. The maids in attendance on (be 
queen, when llama is born, refuse to open the 
door to DacJiratha, anxious to behold the new-born 
babe, unless they would receive rewards according 
to their expectations. This is exactly in the 
Bengali fashion. Kama is made to study the 
different dialects of the country according to the 
classifications of Pingala — a work wliich the 
Bengali students used to read in the tola'wx those 
days. In the descriptions of meals we invariably 
come across the Bengali dainti«‘s — (he familiar 
matlchura (the broken pearl), pitha^ the Bengal 
cakes, panfaita, the h'Jiaid and the hachiird — 
the preparations of milk, flour and fried rice 
with sugar, — together with the fruits which the 
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trees of Bengal produce in our village homes — 
the familiar vama ra^nhhct^ the banana beai'ing 
llama s name, the jack, the jmna or the black- 
berries and others which every child of Bengal 
knows much better than the elders of other 
provinces. The ornaments that the women of 
Ayodhya wear are those which the Bengali 
women wore in the 18th century. There is an 
interesting and poetic description of these in 
the llamarasayana (Ajodhya Kanda, Chap. I, 
p. 109, Bangabasi edition), in the account of 
the training which llama receives in wrestling 
and use of arms one will see only those which 
characterised the manly sports and physical 
exercises of the Bengali youths of the 18th 


century. 

The instances of the Bengali element pre- 
vailing in the llamilyaiia, are too numerous to 
be cited. The world of Valmiki has been, as 
it were, metamorj^hosed into the province of 
Bengal, by the touch of a magician’s wand ; 
and though the reader may be inclined to 
regret the change in many places, there is no 
doubt that a new life has been infused into the 
epic in its verniicular recensions so as to make it 
suitable for the children of the soil. The Bengali 
Ramayana of Krittivasa, specially, is no dead 
pool; it may not be a high sea of which the 
dwellers are the leviathans, but nevertheless, the 
streams of life, of joy, of purity and sorrow, flow 
in its pages. The poet knew the character of his 
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own people — theii* proclivities, their joys and 
sorrows, Ele thus made his poem throb in res- 
ponse to the emotions that stirred up the hearts 
of the men of tliis province. 1 have taken my 
examples mostly from Krittivasa, as undoubtedly 
he is the earliest and i^reatest of all Bengali 
exponents of the Ramayanic legend. But what 
is true in regard to Krittivasa is also more or l(*ss 
true of other poets who wrote on the subject. 
We shall see this later on. In a representative 
work like that of Krittivasa the national charac- 
ter with its strong and weak points is best 
shown, hence it has been found advantageous to 
illustrate the truth of mv observations from his 
poem. 

The similes and metaphors of Krittivasa are 
apt and homely, and such as can be directly appre- 
ciated by the people of this province. In Valniiki 
the grand metaphors have a sweep and majesty 
which strike us by their lofty poetic flights. What 
a control a great Sanskrit scholar like Krittivasa 
must have exerted over his pen in refraining 
from yielding to the temptation of reproducing 
them in his work and burdening it with them ! 
It would be as incongruous as using in a 
pleasant village-cottage the huge blocks of an 
Egyptian monument. Krittivasa with liis keen 
poetic sense resisted such a course. Ravana, 
the king, laughed and the series of his white 
teeth was displayed ; the Rengali poet says “they 
looked like the ketaki flowers all abloom in the 
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month oi Bhadra.”* Who but those that have 
beheld the beauty of these white ketaki flowers 
in the villages of Bengal during the rains will 
fully appreciate the aptness of this metaphor ? 
“ <Javya, the queen fell on the ground at the 
sight of the dead prince, as a banana plant,” 
says the poet, “ that is thrown on the ground by 
a storm with its boughs, trunk and all.” - How 
expressive is this simile in rural Bengal ! The 
banana plant is a familiar sight in this country 
and tlie poet uses it again and again for the 
purpose of his similes and metaphors. The 
wicked Ravana clenched his teeth in rage, and Sita 
trembled like the new leaves of the banana plant.”“ 
Hanumiina’s words brought happiness to the 
monkey army “ just as the sight of clouds does to 
peacoks.’’ This is also another instance of what 
is a very familiar j)henomenon during the rains. 
The word is a rustic expression but very 

su^Mstive: the word here means a cooking 

pot ; this pot becomes jet-black coming in contact 
with the tire of the hearth; hence means 

a terril)ly dark cloud. “ Chandi looked terrible 
like a tliis will picture to the rustic-folk 

of Bengal the terror of her appearance more 
pOAver fully than any number of Sanskritic or 
classical similes. Angada says to Ravana “ Your 

Kriffiveisn. Lanka. 
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city appears to me like a cob’s egg,”' is also an 
expressive metaphor and taken from current 
Bengali. The image of Sltii was cut “ in the 
fashion in which a Brahmin wears his sacred 
thread vividly sliows the line of the sword’s cut. 
Throughout these Avorks of the Bengali poets 
there is that life of pastures and fields Avith 
Avhich we are so familiar, and this constitutes the 
chief beauty of the Bengali recensions. Rama 
lamenting over the mortal wound that Jjaksmana 
had received says, “ T came to deal in gold but 
lost my diamond ” implying that in his quest 
for Srtil ho AA^as going to lose Laksmana dearer 
than her.® All these little figures of speech are 
from current Btoigali phraseology and therefore 
full of appeal to the p(»ople here. 

AVe sliall see from a comparison of Ivritti- 

vasa’s AVork Avith tlie Ihmgali Ramavanas written 

• « • 

ill the 18th and lUth eenturit's, that an olVort was 
latterly madti to rcqiroduee therein the classical 
element, though Krittivasa himstdf a gia^at classical 
scholar had refrained from (hung so. 'Fhis fact 
accounts for the failurt^ of tin* later Avriters in 
ap|>ealingto the ]*tH)pU^ avIio co\ild not follow the 
higher msthetics of classical litei'at ur*\ KrittiA asa, 
on tile other hand, fomnl a ready access to tlie 

Kntff r (.unku 
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Bengali home, for he attached a far greater 
importance to the life around him than to what 
he had read in the Sanskrit Literature. 


Tho Vaisnava ele* 
mentin Bengrali pooins. 


{c) The iilflttence of the local religious cults. 

We shall now discourse on a more edifying 
subject, oiz.^ that of the influence of the local 
I'eligions on the Bengali Ramayanas. We shall 
see here that these Ramayanas which were made 
true to the Bengali life, though outwardly they 

professed their allegiance to 
Valmiki’s epic, had another 
superb element in them which 
served to elevate the whole cycle of Rama- 
yanic legends in Bengal. We have shown that the 
Bengali poets could not convey an adequate 
idea of the grand sweep of the epic master’s 
verses, nor of the strain of his lofty poetry. 
What they did in their small way, became a 
part of the living literature of Bengal as it 
mirrored the life that was around them ; 
but while giving them this praise our tone has 
always been more or less of an apologetic nature 
in view of their shortcomings and imperfections. 
But we shall here dwell upon a point in which no 
apologetic tone will be xieeded. The Bengali poets 
will be shown Iiere in their full glory — in their 
originality and strength, fully capable of adding a 
glorious leaf to the great epic and even outshining 
Valmiki in many points. The bhakti-GViXt 
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preached with so much force in its pages makes it 
a fountain of emotional felicities not to be found in 
the Ramayana of Valmiki. It is certainly a marvel 
that the battle-fields in the bands of the poets 
were changed into pulpits and the llaksasas into 
reformed Vaisnavas of the Gaudiya Order! The 
tale of faith and devotion is told with such an 
effect that we read the chapters with tears, and 
our hearts go out in sympathy and admiration 
towards the very slayers of Brahmins and cows 
that the Raksasas are described to be. 

It has been a great historical puzzle to ascer- 
tain whether Krittivfisa, the earliest Bei\gali 
recensiouist of the Ramayana, introduced tliis 
6/irtA:^i-element in the llainayana legends — or 
whether Kavichandra, who lived a century later, 
did so. The inlluence of Chaitanya is so apparent 
that we feel inclined to support the theory that 
it was Kavichandra who bi’ought this Ilow of 
into the Vernacular Haniayaua. We have 
examined several manuscripts of Krittivasa’s 
work, some of whicli are nearly three hundred 
years old. In them wetind the chapters of Bhakti 
with Krittivasa’s name in the eolophon. But as 
Krittivilsa had written his povun al)out 500 
years ago, the interpolated passages of Kavi- 
ohandra might have been already intrinlneed 
there by the copyists in the intervening two 
centuries or more. .Vnd this seems ijuite prob- 
able from the f lot that in sonn* of the manus- 
cripts of Krittivilsa roci>vered fnnn the 'rippt^nih 
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district, which are now in the possession of the 
Asiatic Society of [Bengal, the jB/mA;^/-passages 
in regard to the llaksasas are not found. 
Kavichandra whose name was (^ankara and 
who lived in a place called [Lego in the district 
of Burdwan was a great scholar of the Bhaga- 
vata. His translation of the Bhagavata was 
most popular in Bengal for some centuries. 
He, besides, wrote m^^ny works including a 
version of the llamayana itself, in all of which 
the Bhalcti element is predominant. 

In the 16th century Chaitanya and Nitya- 
nanda, the two great apostles of the Vaisnava 
faith, were the central figures of our community. 
Chaitanya was believed to be an incarnation of 
God, and we find that many confirmed sinners, who 
had at first approached him in a hostile attitude, 
became ere long thoroughly reformed by his 
influence. Such were the two ruffians, Jagai and 
Madhai who had at first assaulted one of the 
apostles but the latter not only forgave them but 
prayed for their well being. This had the' magic 
effect of transforming the sinners into their 
humble disciples. Narozi, the great Deccan 
robber, Varamukhi, the beautiful harlot of 
Guzrat, Bhilapantha, the robber of Choranandi, 
and a host of wicked men and women felt the 
irresistible charm of Chaitanya's spiritual 
ecstasies and became thoroughly changed. 
They were made to live lives of purity and 
renunciation after conversion. 
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It appears that these sinners threw their 
mantle on the Raksasas of the Ren^ali Rama- 
yanas, while Rama and Laksmana were made 
to play the parts of Chaitanya and Nityananda. 
The battle-field thus turned into a platform for 
sacred prayers, and the fightins^ symbolised the 
spiritual struggle of sinners in tlie course of 
their transformation. A new leaf was taken 
from the living history of the Vai.snavas and 
joined to the old poem. The people, as they 
found their own sentiments so beautifully 
portrayed in it were glad at the change. Whe- 
ther the poet (^ankara Kavichandra wrote these 
episodes of TaranivSena and Viravahu and other 
Rak^sa devotees, or Krittivfisa himself 
did so, it does not matter. These passages 
strikingly remind us of the Vaisnava 
history, and if Krittivasa is their author 
we should believe that as coming events some- 
times cast their shadows befoi'e, so Krittivasa, 
who lived at least half a centurv before the 
advent of Chaitanya, wrote in response to those 
echoes from the future which are sometimes 
heard by the poet and the prophet, a short 
while before some great historical event. 

The Lankil Kanda is saturated with Vaisnava 
ideas. The Raksasas j^erceive the weakness of 
Rama who appears as an orthodo.K Vaisnava, 
and often take recourse to devices wliich would 
shock the feelings of a Vaisnava, and completely 
enervate him in a battle Held. 
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Thus we find Makaraksa marching to the 
field of battle with a herd of cows before his 
army. The Vaisnava army of Rama was com- 
pletely overwhelmed and demoralised by this 
device. Rama would not shoot an arrow “lest in 
his attempts to kill JMakanlksa his arrow should 
kill the cows.’” The next batch of Raksasa 
heroes after Makaraksa from Atikaya to Vlra- 
bahu are, however, all devout Vaisnavas. They 
came to figlit in response to the call of duty 
from the throne of Lanka, but in their heai't 
of hearts they cherished devotion and love for 
Rama whom they all believed to be the incarna- 
tion of Visnu, Atikaya is the first of this 
illustrious group, “ Seeing that the five heroes 
had fallen one by one, Atikaya came to the 
field with a bow in his hand. He thus 
prayed within himself, ‘Dost thou. Oh Rama, 
give me a place at thy lotus feet ! If thou failest 
to extend thy mercy because I am a son of 
Ravana there will be a stain in thy name which 
is All-merciful.’ ^ This expression of devout 
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faith is, however, inconsistent with the spirit of 
the passage that immediately follows. It runs 
thus : “ two of his uncles were killed and so 
was Mahodara, the great hero ; this enraged 
Atikaya, son of Havana.’* In the text follow- 
ing, we find the usual description of the war- 
fare. In some of the old juanuscripts we miss the 
four lines of prayer quoted above, and this 
doubtless confirms the supposition that they 
did not form a part of the original Ramayai;ia 
of Krittivasa. The account of Taranise]i and 
Virabahu are so full of Vaisnava ideas that any 
passage quoted at random from the description 
of their war will evidence it. In the flag of 
Tarani, in his chariot and in the banners 
carried by his army and everywhere the name 
of Hama was inscribed. Tiiis was not enough, 
Rama’s name was written all over his body. 
When his army marched to light against Itaina, 
a general proclamation was issued by liiin that 
“victory to Rama” should be the motto and 
burden of their war music. Tliis curious adver- 
sary of Rama proceeded to fight against him with 
a farcical proclamation that made even the ai)es 
of Rama’s side laugh. Tnspite of tins profes- 
sion of faith and allegiaTme, however, the 
monkey-army obstructed his progrt‘ss. 'rarani 
with joined hands, says, “ Do not obstruct mt», 
my friends, give me a passage and allou me to 
have a sight of Kama and Laksmana,” I'his 
naturally reminds one of the Pandas of l*uri 
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who with canes in their hands obstruct the 
devout pilgrims from having a sight of Jagan- 
natha and allow them to pass only on payment 
of a fee. The monkey-army of llama naturally 
treated tlic hero with a sneer and said, “look 
there, the very crane of virtue lias come to the 
l)attle-field.” When Tai'ani was in sight of 
Rama he descended from his chariot and went 
on foot some distance just as a prince or some 
member of a noble family would, out of respect 
for a deity in a temple, come down from his 
stately carriage and walk to the temple-gate. 
Virabahu and some other heroes amongst the 
llaksasas also do the same. When in the 
presence of Rama, they are overwhelmed by a 
sight of the marks of divinity in his person, 
and we have long descriptions of the devotional 
feelings and emotional felicities aroused by a 
discovery of the God Visnu in the man Rama 
before them. The war, inspite of all this devo- 
tional element, is not, however, less sanguinary ; 
they fight with an unyielding stubbornness and 
yet offer their prayers. They discharge their 
duties and yet wish for death at the hands of one 
against whom they fight believing him to be 
their Saviour. The war becomes symbolical of 
the great spiritual struggle in all of us, and for 
a moment we forget, even when fire and smoke 
and destruction are at Avork on all sides, that it is 
an ordinary warfare or an ordinary battle-field 
that the poet is describing. TJie struggle of tijo 
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soul in taith and in remorse, sinning against Him 
and yet yearning for His grace, acting in violation 
of His command and wishing for death at His 
hands as punishment, is ill-disguised by the 
phraseology of war which enshrouds these beauti- 
ful episodes. i^ometimes the cruel hits from a 
Rilksasa-devotee pain Hama, and the heart of the 
former relents in repentance. Do we not also hurt 
Him every time Ave sin, and at the moment of the 
spiritual awakening of the soul shed tears over our 
transgressions ? So Tara^i feels pain at the sight 
of the wounds inflicted on Rama’s person by his 
arrows; for he had come there to lie killed and 
saved, and not to cause pain to his Creator. He 
says, ‘‘Passing through untold austerities in past 
lives, I haA^e found niy supreme enemy in the 
supreme Lord. I have no desire for kingdom 
nor for Avealth, nor for those* that are apparently 
near and dear to me. May I be killed by Rama 
and be saved !” Sometimes yearning for the 
vision of a clear manifestatioii of the deity in 
Rama, the Avarrior loses all desire for fighting, 
and throAving his bow and arrows aside, pros- 
trates himself in humble faith before him and 
addresses a fer\^ent prayer or a hymn. The battle- 
field, like a ground oA'crgroAvii Avith thorny plants, 
presents here flowering faith bedewed with tears 
of reniox’se. 

HoAA’’ever incongruous and anomalous tliese 
episodes may appear to others, tliey have been al- 
Avaysa fountain of devotional feeling to the Bengali 
14 
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readers. The Raksasas of Valmiki are charac- 
terised by great heroism. As only natural they 
fought to the last in a confirmed attitude of hosti- 
lity towards Rama. In the Bengali Ramayanas, 
as we have already seen, the ‘war-canto’ of 
Valmiki was recast in a very strange manner. 
The originality showed by the Bengali poets in 
this canto, is very remarkable. The interest of 
the great poem of Valmiki seldom flags, but if it 
does so at all, it is in the *war-canto’ where we 
sometimes miss the inspired language of the poet. 
And it was in this canto that the Bengali genius 
found a proper field, however strange it may 
appear to us, for introducing the spirit of 
devotion. In the R^mayana by Tulsidasa the 
episodes of Tarani and Virabahu do not occur. 
Vrom whatever source the Bengali poets derived 
their account of these illustrious heroes, the 
pictures of their own ruflSans, transformed 
into saints, were drawn in them. And thi®, 
as I have already said, has made the animosity 
described in the episodes as real as the faith 
which inspired those heroes. The warfare opens, 
as it were, the portals to a monastery where 
remorse for past sins and devotional feelings 
sanetify and enmoble all that is wicked, bad 
and weak. The belief is current amongst the 
A^aisnavas that those that take a hostile attitude 
towards the Deity attain their salvation more 
quickly than those w^ho offer Him their loyal 
service. A spirit of hostility tow^ards God by 
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running counter to His wishes subjects a man to 
great pain and struggle of soul which, it is said, 
brings on a spirit of resignation and faith in the 
end more quickly than the somewhat monotonous 
life of the honest church-going people ordinarily 
termed ‘good.’ Perhaps this truth underlies the 
Vaisnava belief. Bhivisana, the x^ious Rak^sa, 
who sided with Rama dmdng the war, regrets 
“ Kumbhakarna, Atikayaand other heroes have 
already attained salvation by fighting against 
Thee, — being killed by Thy hands. What is the 
profit that I have reaped offering my loyal 
services to Thy feet, oh Lord.!” 



CHAPTER IV 


The varions influences — 

(n) The Vai§nava influence. 

(6) The Qivkta influence, 

(c) The influence of the ^^ivas. 

(ci) Those of the Buddhists and of the Brahminic School. 

(») The Vaisnava influence 

After Krittivasa and Kavichandra, the Vais- 
nava element which had been so Ions: confined to 
a mere profession of faith on the part of the Rak- 
sasa-devoteeSj became more and more striking 
and marked, till the Bengali Ramayanas were 
modelled in such a way as to embody the whole 
theology of the Vaisnavas. The climax in this 
respect was reached in the Rama-rasayana of 
Raghanandana who was born in the 18th cen- 
tury. This is a very long poem. The proprie- 
tors of the Bangabasi Press have lately brought 
out an edition of the book in which we find 
many passages from the standard works of 
the hkakti-cxxlt reproduced almost verbatim. 
Rama’s character as described in this poem has 
been forciblv made to tallv^ with that of Krisna 
in many respects. Krisha’s valyallla or sports in 
childhood and his youthful love with Radha were 

vividly before the mind of the author while writ- 
</ 

ing this poem, and he tried to repeat these episodes 
in regard to Rama, Srta figuring as a second 
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K-adha in his descriptions. This takes away all the 
dignity from llama’s manly character, divested as 
these accounts are of the mystic element which 
gives the Radhil-Krisna-love a superb spiritual 
beauty. The love-story of Rama and Sita 
in which the sensuous element predominates, 
makes the noble chai’acters extremelv frivolous, 
naj% there are passages in it which are positively 
repelling. I shall refer to them later on. We (ind 
a marked influence of the Rhagavata on the 
Rama-rasayana in many of its passages. The 
descriptions of the Maithili u^omen assembled 
to behold Rama, who enters their city in order 
to marry Sita, is almost exactly what we have 
read in the Rhagavata about the gathering of 
tile Gopis to see Krisna. There is the same 
ardour and self-forgetful impatience verging 
on insanity. The very language of these des- 
criptions seems to have been taken from the 
Rhagavata and the Vaisnava lyrics : — 

The young women, as soon as they heard 
that Rama had come to their city, forgot their 
domestic duties, the presence of their elders and 
even of their husbands. Some had applied the 
scarlet dye mta to one foot only, the other foot 
was without such decoration. She, however, 
did not wait but ran fast in tliat condition ; 
another had worn the anklet on one foot only; 
no matter, she also walked on to see Rama ; 
one among the fair crowd Avas seen putting on 
her necklace round her waist, so forgetful had 
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she become ; and another with hei’ golden kinhvm 
— the belt with sounding pendents — round her 
neck ; some had applied the favourite black paint 
anjana to one of her eyes only, but leaving hesr 
toilet unfinished, she ran on to see Rama.*'^ 

The Gopis, in many of the Vaisnava lyrics, 
as I have said, did exactly the same things, and 
in Bengal when a bridal procession goes through 
the streets of a city, the same eagerness is dis- 
played by women anxious to have a sight of 
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the bridegroom. There is no opportunity given 
in the original Sanskrit epic For any love-making 
on the part of Rama. But Ragliunanclana creates 
such scenes following the descriptions of the 
Vaisnava masters at ever^^ step. Rclma hears of 
the beauty of Sitii, and she, of his valour and 
noble qualities. Even before they have seen 
each other they conceive that romantic love 
which has been described in the Vaisnava l?adas. 
The maids goto Rama with Sita’s portrait, which 
recalls the incidents of Bisakhii’s drawing the 
portrait of Krisna or ^rldama’s, that of Radha. 
The portrait, when it is shown to Rama, produces 
poetic emotions, for a parallel of which we 
must again seek the Vaisnava poetry. We 
are all familiar with the remarkable lyrical 
piece of ^a9i9^khara in which Rildh is observed 
in a room high up on her palace. Krisna says to 
Sudama ‘ Look up, niy fideiid, and see in the 
uppermost room of yonder jewelled palace there 
flashes a lightning-like beauty, wearing gar- 
ments of the colour of the cloud.”' Rama sees 
Sita first on the top of the palace of Janaka and 
makes similar poetic reflections. The maids 
come to Rama with several pictures each of 
which indicates the pain of Sita in love. This 
love is anti-nuptial. The pictures are allegori- 
cal. In one of them the female OZ/akracali was 
painted, sitting all alone in sorrow on the banks 
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ot* a rivei'j separated from her mate. Rama 
took the brush himself, and painted below 
this picture that of her mate on the other 
bank, equally depressed owing to separation. 
This, ot‘ course, showed that he felt the pangs of 
separation no less than Sita. Another maid 
brought to him a picture in which was painted a 
deer surrounded by forest fire on all sides. 
Kama understoo I from this that Sita was burn- 
ing with passion for him. He painted above 
that picture a beautiful rain-cloud, indicating 
thereby that the cooling remedy was near at 
hand. They interchanged thoughts by means 
of such picture-drawing. These and similar 
episodes recall the familiar descriptions of the 
Vaisnava poets describing the Kildha-Krisiia- 
love. As a Vaisnava, Kaghunandana vindicates 
the superiority of his own religion in many 
passages. In one of these Durga tries to play a 
deception on Kama by disguising herself as Sita. 
Rut Kama exposes this stratagem and the goddess 
is not only reduced to the position of an un- 
successful juggler, but is out-witted by a trick of 
Kama and admits his superiority.' The attempts 
of the poet were thus directed not only towards 
preaching his own cult but attacking the pre- 
vailing (^akta creed whenever an opportunity 
occurred. The whole theology of the Vaisnavas of 
the Chaitaiiya School is introduced in a discourse 

■ Tlic Ramaraisiiyanu, Baiigavasi Editiou, Aranyu, p. 285. 
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which Rama is said to have delivered to Haiiu- 

maua in the Aranya ICamla.^ The reader will 

find in. this description only an echo of the 

elaborate instructions on Vaisnava theology given 

by Ramachandra Kavirilja to Ritja Viraham- 

vira of Visnupur, early in the 17th century, 

recorded in Jadunandan Das’s Karnananda — 

# 

a contemporary work of great historical value. 
Krittivasa or Kavichandra introduces the beauti- 
ful episode of Garuda’s prevailing upon Rama 
to assume the shape of Krisna, Hanumana re- 
sents this and swears that he will throw away 
the flute — the favoured thing of Krisna — and 
once more put a bow in Rama’s hands. This 
episode reminds one of the reluctance of Anu- 
pama {alias Vallabha) brother of Ra))a and 
Sanatana, to give up the worship of Rama in 
pi*eference to that of Krisna, expressed before 
Chaitanya who had tried to make Aiiupaina 
accept the Krisiia-cult. To the lay Vaisnavas, 
Rama and Krsna, both incarnations of Visnu, 
are held in equal esteem ; but there was, and 
I believe still is, a sectarian quarrel between 
the worshippers of Krisna and of Rama, tin* 
latter being known as Ramaites. The episode 
of Garu(la*s visit to Rilma and his (piarrel with 
Hanumilna, as to what shape of Visnu is the 
more acceptable, opens a chapter of A^aisnavism 
about which theological wranglings still contiiuu* 


‘ The RSmurusilyunn, pp. 336-37. 
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in some quarters. There are many, even now, 
who will not Avorship Visnu as the omnipotent 
Deity but care only for Visnu — the “ All-Beauti- 
ful one.” They will have nothing to do with 
the God that rules, caring alone for the God who 
attracts by beauty and love. 

We have cited many instances to illus- 
trate how Vaisiiava ideas have stamped the 
Bengali Bamayanas Avith their influence. There 
are many more which an inquisitive I’eader will 
meet with as he turns over the pages of these 
works Avith such an object in view. TYe should 
noAv proceed to examine the other influences 
that contributed to the development of the 
Bengali Ramayanas. 


(6) The (^akta injluence. 

The Bengali Ramayana could be made popular 
because it was made to embody the views 
and sentiments of all the different classes of 
Hindus living in this province. The different 
sects vied with one another in introducing into 
it elements of their pAAm particular worship- 
There had once been a quarrel betAveen the 
(^akta, ^ai\'a and Vaisnava sects, but gradually 
a harmony Avas established among them with the 
result that the Vaisnava now believes in Kali as 
the ^akta does in Krisna. As the last act to 
croAvn this compromising tendency, Krisna in the 
Vaisnava books is said to have assumed the 
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appearance of Kalr. This figure, which is known 
as “Krisna-Kair,” is often to be met with in the 
gallaries of our national pictures, and in this the 
sword and flute, the frown and smile, the 
destroyer and lover, and the terrible and beauti- 
ful have but one name. But before this 
synthesis of the contending religions was 
reached, there must have been many quarrels ; 
these and the peace that was later on established, 
have left their stamp equally on the Ramayanas 
as they are read to-day in Bengal. We have 

ali'eady made a reference to 

Raima’s snperioi'itv ^ i i » 

erChnndi. a passage in Raghunandan s 

Rama-rasayana where Rama 
defeats Chandi by his tnat/a^ after all the 
attempts made hy the latter to overpower Rama 

, ^ 1 accepts Rama as her supe- 

rior. This is a homo-thrust bv the N^aisnavas 
which no ^akta would bear with patience. 

The Chandi Pujil by Rama which forms no 
part of the original epic was introduced evidently 

by the (^aktas in order to prove 
the superiority of their creed 
over that of the Vaisnavas. 
This first appeared in the Sanskrit Kalika 
Puraija. It has since passed tlirouc:h a con- 
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siderable development in tlie Bengali Rainayanas. 
The beautiful episode of Chan<li's stealing a 
blue-lotus from out of KH flowers of the same 
rare species by which Kama had avoweil to 
worship ChaiylT creates a lively and pathefie 
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interest in the Bengali work. These flowers 
were collected by Hanumana with the utmost 
efforts that he could command, and not one 
more blue lotus could be obtained anywhere 
in the world. Losing that one flower Hama 
could not fulfil the condition of the worship 
for which he had taken a vow. Ohandi had 
concealed the flower in order to test Rama’s devo- 
tion and faith. Unless the worship was fulfilled, 
Havana could not be killed, nor Sita recovered 
from the harem of Lanka. In that dilemma 
Hama, laying aside his great bow and arrow, — 
in resigned faith —prayed for the favour of the 
goddess. His fervent pi’ayer, thrilling with 
emotion and pathos, reached the highest point 
when the great hero who could bridge the sea, 
kill giants in war and demolish the gloi’y of 
Laiika, wept like a helpless child before the 
Mother of the Universe seeking Her help. She 
did not relent, alas ! there was no sign of her 
grace ! Hanumana advised that instead of spend- 
ing time in vain prayers, Hama should depend 
on self-help and try to kill Havana by his own 
efforts with the co-operation of his army. But this 
advice had no effect. He lay there completely 
unmanned, for he had seen the clear vision of 
the Mother by the side of Havana protecting 
him. The lovely dark-blue colour of the 
Mother was brightened by a halo which dis- 
pelled the darkness around, and as she en- 
couraged Havana — a sight which only Hama 
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saw — the latter felt that his i)o\ver would be of no 
avail, unless the Mother would vouchsafe her 
support to him. A tear arose in his eyes for the 
fate of lovely Sita. He had almost conquered 
the Raksasas and the hope of getting hack his 
devoted consort in the near future liad been 
high in his mind. All was going to be lost — the 
bridging of the high seas — the infinite pains of 
the army — the glorious successes of his arms — 
all would be of no purpose. But suddenly an 
idea struck him which made him glad, and 
addressing Laksmana he said “ Look here, 
brother, they say that my two eyes are like 
blue lotuses ! Indeed, are they not so ? I shall 
pluck one out and worship Chantli making the 
number of flowers full, according to mv vow. 
The missing one will be replaced in tliis way. 
One of my eyes must I offer to the feet of 
the Goddess.’’ And as he said this, he aimed 
an arrow at his right eye and was about to 
pluck it out, when the Mother with a face 
that looked half-abashed and yet smiling, ap- 
peared near him and holding him by his hand, 
said, “ What are you going to do, O hero, wait a 
moment, I accept your worship as fulfilled.” The 
scene became one of great emotion and joy, and 
tears bespoke the gi atitiule of Rama’s heart. The 
Mother granted him the boon of gaining victory 
and disappeared. The great uproar raised by 
the monkeys as a sign of triumph and joy 
alarmed the Raksasa-chief who suddenlv sau 
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that the protecting hand of the Mother was 
mysteriously withdrawn from him. 

In the episode known as Mahi Ravaner Pala 
which is also a later addition to the epic, we 

find the (^akta element predomi- 
sMpper of ChancU.""* uaTit Jiotonly in the fact that 

Mahi Rilvana, the hero of the 
tale was a great worshipper of Kali, but also in 
the circumstance of his observing many of the 
Tantric rites attached to that vA’^orship. Bala- 
rama Bandyopadliyay in one of his preliminary 
hymns affixed to his Rama3’^ana says that the 
goddess YugadA’^a (Kali) worshipped by the hero, 
was removed by ITanuma,na after the death of 
the former to Ksiragram of Bengal where the 
image is still worshipped. We have an animated 
description of the fight of Mahi Ravana’s queen, 
after her royal husband’s assassination, in the 
Rama,vana of Krittivasa. She breaks off her 
allegiance to Kali who could not protect her 
husband and fights desparately. I quote the 
passage which descidbes her anger and sorrow 
on receiving the intelligence of her husband’s 
miii’der. 


“ To vain grief she did not yield herself. Her 
lips quivered in great rage. She took no heed 
of her garments that were loose and did not 
waste time in binding into a knot her long and 
flowing tresses. She said in a stern and deter* 
mined voice ' The goddess Kali has been wor- 
shipped for years in this royal house. The king 
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showed her a devotioa which is unequalled for 
sincerity and zeal, and here is the reward she 
has given him at last. Aly house is ruined hy 
the goddess. She has befriended the men and 
monkeys who killed my husband. It is all very 
well. Let me go and throw the image into 
water and I will see how these men and monkeys 
escape from the palace’ ; saying so, a mighty 
bow she took in her hard and armed herself 
with bright arrows. A vast army followed her, 
as in desperate rage and grief, she went to fight 
the enemy near the temple.” 

In the Ramayana by Valmiki, it is mentioned 
that when Hanumana entered Laiika, he first 
met with the presiding goddess of the city. In 
the Bengali Ramayanas this deity is described 
as Kali. In the Lanka Kanda by Krittiva^a 
there are some very grand accounts of this 
goddess. They are Avrittcn in the devotional 
spirit of a ^akta poet. 

“ Her face decorated with the lovely marks of 
alaka and tilaka and her hair looked like clouds 
blown by the wind. Her beauty flashed like a 
streak of blue lightning making the place 
around agloAv with its brightness. Her lips 
sweetly smiled looking like bandhuU flowers.” 

Cc) The iujlnenae of the (^aicat^. 

Thus do we find the ^akta element pervading 
the Bengali Riimayaiia though not as greatlv as 
the Vaisigiava. The original epic is, it need 
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hardly be emphasised, free from all these in- 
fluences. We shall also cite several instances 
to prove that the (^ivaites had also a share in 
moulding some of the stories of the Bengali 
Ramayana according to their own particular 
creed. Ravana is made to be a worshipper of ^iva.. 
This we do not find either in the Jaina Ramayana 
written in the 12th century or in the Buddhistic 
works giving accounts of Havana in a much 
earlier age. Somehow or other we find in the 
Bengali Ramayanas, the Raksasas all conceived 
as ^ivaites. In the Adi Kanda Krittivasa re- 
cords that the queen Kaucalya herself was a 
worshipper of (^iva and his consort Parvati. 
Bharata swears by (^iva, calling him the supreme 
deity. Vali in his last moments says to Rama 
in the Kiskindhya Kanda “ The conqueror of the 
three worlds, the reputed follower of ^iva is 
Ravanai. How will poor Sugriva be of any help 
to you in a fight with the great Raksasa ? 
The resolve of Bibhisana to revolt against his own 
brother and join Rama, was considered too daring 
a feat to the Bengali poets, and hence sanction of 
not only Kuvera — his half-brothex', but of the 
great God (^iva, was considered necessary to make 
that action excusable in the eyes of the people. 
Tliis we find in the poem of Krittivasa, and 
latterly a poet who signs himself as ‘ Kaviratna ’ 

ii^’ 
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in the colophon puts a long dissertation on the 
theory of incarnation in the mouth of g:iva 
delivered to Bibhisana by the deity when the 
former applies to him for permission to join 
Rama. In the RSmarasayana by Raghunandana 
which is a Bengali poem we And a hymn in 
Sanskrit, addressed by Bibhisana to giva on this 
occasion.' That (^aivaism was losing gn-ound 
before the advancing Vaisiiava creed becomes 
apparent from the fact that on this and similar 
occasions, when (Jiva and Rama are brought in 
contact with one another, tlie former is made to 
acknowledge the superiority of the latter. In the 
book named giva-Ramer Yuddha, the author- 
ship of which is attributed to Krittivasa, it is 
stated that Rftma and giva had a severe hand-to- 
hand fight. Of course if the gods did not fight, 
their followers did, on behalf of their respectivj 
deities, in Bengal and other provinces. The 
cui’ioLis point, however, in connection with this 
aspect, is the story given in the (^iva-Ramer- 
Juddha of Hanuniana having anciently belonged 
to the 9aiva sect. It is stated that when a co^m- 
promise between Rama and ^iva was effected, 
Hanumana was made over by the latter to Rama 
and initiated into his worship. AAV havealreadv 

' “ »m\ I 

n’' 

A 


A 


I'o. The KAmurafeAyapa, y*. 497. 
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referred to this story In the Sanskrit work 
called the “ Tantra Sara” we find (^iva himself 
relating to Parvati, his consort, the secrets of 
the worshii) of the Ape-god Hanuraana. The 
celebrated Linga of (^iva called Ramesvara 
(near Kanyaknmarl) is said to have been 
established by Pama. This is the popular 
notion, and Krittivasa did not fail to record the 
story when he described the completion of the 
bridge over the sea in the Sundara Kanda. In 
former times (^iva-Glta or songs in honour of 
(^iva, w’^ere widely prevalent in Bengal. Whatever 
might be the subject treated by our early poets, 
the song of ^iva was considered to be an indi- 
spensible prelude to it. In the Bengali Bamaya^a, 
by Krittivasa, a song of ^iva is found in the 
older manuscripts of the Uttara K^da, and the 
edition of that Kanda, published by the Sahitya 
Parisat of Calcutta, and considered to be a genuine 
one, contains this C^iva song. As the ^ivaite 
religion gradually lost its hold upon popular 
fancy, being chiefly confined to the woman-folk, 
these (^iva-songs w'ere eliminated from the 
Bengali Ramayana, so that in the Battala 
editions of the poem they are now no-where 
to be found. But that the ^ivaite songs were 
at one time the fashion of the day will .be 
observed from the fact that in the literature of 
every cult or sect of the Hindus, this class of 
songs formed an indispensable part of a poem. 
Even in the Buddhistic (^unyapuraija of the 9th 
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or 10th century, we find tlie (^iva-songs incor- 
porated witli those on Dharnm, not to speak of 
Manasar Blnlsana, Chandiinangala and other 
works. The ^iva-songs have now fallen into 
disfavour, but as a monument of realistic poetry 
of a high oi'der, of wonderful word-painting, 
the one by Bharatachandra to be found in his 
Annada Mangala is still very much appreciated 
by the people, though the song occasionally 
sinks into vulgar taste and coarse humour — the 
characteristic defects of the age of Raja Krisna- 
chandra. Besides the works and passages, referred 
to above, thei’e is a quarrel between and 

Parvatr described in the Ramayana of Krittivasa, 
by way of digression from the main story. 

(c^) Those of the IBudtl hisfs and of the 

JBrnhminlc School. 

•We find in the account of Krittivasa that 
Raghu, the king, had once become a Kalpataru. 
This was a well-known Buddhistic ceremony by 
which mighty princes like A^oka and Kaniska 
passed, as some writevss hold, through tlie renun- 
ciation of the groat Buddha, lurning a Bhiksu 

once after a fixed number of vears. I'he kino^vs 

♦ ^ 

distributed everything in charity refusing none 
or nothing that a seeker might ask in the palace. 
The Raja Hai’sa in the seventh century was 

a Kalpataru and after bavins 

The Kftlpataru. * ® 

given awav evervthing that he 
possessed, he found himself in need of begging 
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a cloth from his sister Ilajya§ri for his use. In 
the description of Krittn^asa we find Haghu, the 
ancestor of Rama, giving away everything in 
charity ; his golden cups and all articles of 
luxury were gone, and there was no food left on 
which he could live. ‘ Raghu, the king, kept no 
food wherewith to live and he drank from an 
earthen pot.’* The Sanskrit epic has no story of 
this sort and like many similar ones Krittiv^a 
no doubt got it from those that floated in the air 
around him. 


In the Lankavatarasutta Ravai^ is repre- 
sented as a disciple of the Buddha holding a 

philosophical discourse like a 
Compassion for the piato oi’ Ai’istotle. The respect 

j^urfermc: hiimanitr. . x" . 

shown him in the Buddhistic 
scriptures might be one of the reasons why his 
character has been depicted in such dark colours 
by the Brahmanic poets. Curiously, however, 
we find in the Ramayana by Krittivasa, certain 
anecdotes of his life, not to be found in the 
Sanskrit epic, which show him to be full of 
mercy for sinners evidently recalling the 
Buddhistic idea of compassion for suffering 
humanitv. At the last hour of his life he is said 
to have given some advice to Rama and related 
events of his own life to illustrate their 
usefulness and truth. In the course of these he 


^ l” 

KrittivSsa. 
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expressed his sentiments as follows; '‘I saw the 
great sufferings ot sinners cind my lieart melted 
into pity for them. I determined within myself 
to remove their sorrows and returned to Lauha 
with a sad heart.” And again, “ AVhen I saw 
with my own eyes what sinners suffered in hell, 
I thought within myself liow I could devise some 
means by which heaven and its joys could he 
made accessible to all beinirs.” 

This sounds like a speech of the Buddha 
himself on the eve of liis renunciation. 

Valmiki, the author of the great epic, son of 
the sage Chyabana, was at first a robber and 
his name was Ratnakara. This tradition we 

find recorded in the Beno-ali 

• The? influence of the . n' y . ^ 

BrShmminic achooK i roni WDiit SOllTC J 

this story was derived we do 
not know. It is not to be found in the great 
epic. The story seems to be an indigenous one. 
and it will be a vain labour to trace it toiiny earlv 
Sanskrit original There are certain points in 
this story which give it a local interest, and 
seem to suggest a local origin. For instance 
Valmiki was instructed by Karada to recite 
the name of Rama. But ins sins had 
paralysed his tongue so that he could not 
utter the sacred name. Then the sao-e 
pointed a dead-log to VjllmTki and asked him to 
name it, whereupon the former said that it was 
a — dead log. Karada, the sage said 

that it was not ‘TOt* hut When the robber 
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pronounced the last ^vord, he was instructed to 
repeat it a number of times so that in course of 
repeating and in quick succession, the 

two letters in their reversed order as 
at last came to liis lips ; the word mara 
is not a Sanskrit one, it is a purel}'^ Bengali 
word which proves the fable to have originated 
in this province. In the Buddhistic age the 
pronunciation of words had grown very lax in 
the different Prakrit dialects current in the 
difi'erent parts of the country. The word Rama is 
Lama in the Magadhi Prakrit. But the Brahminic 
school, seriously attempting to give Sanskritic 
education to the people, began by correcting the 
orthography in this way. The fable says that 
one whose tongue was paralysed by sin would 
not be able to pronounce rightly the sacred 
name of llama. B\' such teachings, Sanskritic 
words began to be rightly pronounced by our 
people. There is no man in Bengal now, however 
illiterate, who would say Lama or Laksasa — 
forms that were current in the spoken and even 
the written Prakrt dialects of this country 
in the days oF Buddhistic ascendency. So we 
find that the influences, which worked to develop 
the great epic in the vernacular of this province, 
compiised not only religious teachings of all 
sects of Hindus, but even attempts to improve 
the literary and grammatical knowledge of the 
people. 



S'lZAM DACOIT 




It is a curious point to note that a story 
quite like the one told of Valmiki, as the 
robber Ratnakara, is current among the Maho- 
medans of this country, in regard to the 
saint Nizamuddin Aulia,. wlio flourished in the 

ISth Century A.D., and was a 
native of Delhi. Tt is stated 
of this saint tliat lie started 


Ratn^kam Da^vu 
a ad Nizam Decoit. 


life as a highway robber and was called “ Nizam 
Deeoit.” He had already killed 52 men, when 
he chanced to meet a saint. I'he robber raised 
his sword to kill him — hut the saint, who was 
quite unmoved, advised him to go home and 
ask his parents, brothers, sisters and wife if any 
of them would take a share of his sins, when 
he would 1)0 called upon to account for them by 
his Maker. Nizam felt greatly impressed bv 
the words of the saint and went home straicrlit 
to make the inquiry. The members of his 
family flatly refused to take any responsibility 
for his sins — they said that it was his duty 
to support them, but they cared not to know 
how he did it. The unhappy youth came back 
and earnestly sought the help of the saint to 
get rid of his sins. The saint advised him to 
practise penance, and pointing to a dead tree, 
said “ When yonder tree will put forth new 
leaves, then will you attain sidd/tL"' Left alone, 
he began to practise austerities as advised, 
and after some years saw a young man com- 
mitting a heineous crime before his eyes. He 
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foi'thwith killed the wicked youth exclaiming 
“ (what difference is there 

between 52 and 53 ?) But coming to himself 
after this impulsiA'e action, he was once more filled 
with repentance ; and as with tearful eyes he 
looked at the dead tree, he found it arrayed with 
new leaves from top to bottom. And he knew from 
this that be had got rid of his sins by repentance. 

There is another story somewhat similar to 
the above told of Fariduddin Attar (13th 
Century A.D.) and this we find narrated in the 
Tazkiratul-Aulia.' 

There is such a striking similarity betvA’een 
the story of “ B-atnakar Dasyu ” and that of 
“ Nizam Dacoit ” that there can be little doubt 
that both of them were derived from the same 
source. It is not unlikely that what had been 
told of A'almiki (as the robber Ratnakai*) in an 
earlier legend was attributed to Nizaniuddin 
Aulia by the Mahomedans in later times ; or it 
is not also improbable that both the legends 
were derived from some indigenous story about 

4 

a forsfotten saint current in the country at some 
remote point of time. 

I beg, however, to be excused for a little 
digression from my main topic. 

These poems, wiatten after the revival of 
Brahminism, are permeated by Brahminic 
influence, and the Bi'fihmin is extolled every- 

f 

> I am indebted for the uXtovc two stories to my fricud Moulavi 
Sabidullnh, M.A., B.L. 
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where beyond measure. In this respect the 
Mahabhfirata of Kalidasa takes the precedence. 
But in the llamayaua also passages are not 
wanting to show the great regard in which 
Brahmins were held. Krittivasa says that Kaikeyi 


Snportstitions about 
tlio Brahmins. 


committed the great crime of 
causing Rama’s exile because 


in her childhood she had been 


cursed by a Brahmin. No earthly calamity 
in the eyes of these poets could befall any 
one unless Brahminic ire was roused in some 
way or other. The words ‘Brahmin’ and 
‘ Chandal ’ are always used to indicate the 
maximum difference in all matters. 


Krittivasa’s account of hell, as witnessed by 
Ravana, unfolds the untold sufferings of those 
who have any way caused pain to a Brahmin. 
Other vices are thrown into the shade compared 
with this most heinous crime. Stealing a 
Brahmin’s property, violating the sanctity of a 
Brahmin’s house or belabouring a Brahmin with 
a stick are recorded in the register of Chiti’a 
Gupta, Secretary to the L.ord of Death, as 
very special crimes, and the punishments visited 
on those who commit such crimes are of a most 


horrid nature. Heaven according to this poet is 
a place mostly founded upon Brahminic favours. 
One who makes a gift to a Brahmin sleeps on 
the golden couch there. lie who at one time 
ministers in any way to the comfort of a Brahmin 
enjoys such prosperity in the next world of 
17 
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which even the mighty Lord of Lanka may be 
envious ! In the Ramarasayana by Raghu- 
nandana we also find prolific praises of the 
Brahmins, such as “ even if the ocean dries up 
or the fire assumes a cooling property, the bless- 
ings uttered by a Brahmin cannot fail.”' 

I think, I have now proved my point, with 
which I started my lectures, that the Bengali 
llamayauas follow faithfully the instincts of the 
lace to which the poets belonged and seldom 
attempt toadhere scrupulously ito the original text. 
They have conceived the story in their own light, 
assimilated it and given it the shape that has 
suited them best, and cared not very much for 
what the poem of \ aliniki was, though the writers 
were all great Sanskrit scholars and could, if they 
had so desired, prepare their work in a perfectly 
literal way. The;v were truer to themselves than to 
Valmiki, which accounts for the great popularity 
that their works achieved among their own people. 

Rama in the Bengali Ramayanas is no longer 
the hero of Valmiki, who, endowed with great 
human virtues, figures before us in all the sub- 
limity of poetic description, but an incarnation of 

'^isnii, — the vez'y sight of whom 

Rfttna ail uicanmtion *11 

of vi^rm. IS blesscdiiess. The poets write 

about him with joint palms. 
Wherever they have to refer to him they are 

‘ ^ I 

^ It" 
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down on their knees, and in the excess of their 
devotion now and then address hvmns or 
discourse on faith in the midst of the main 
story forgetting its link and sequence. The 
readers, themselves imbued with faith, do not 
find fault with such digressions from the main 
story, but applaud the writers for singing hymns 
of Rama, the acatca'a of A^isnu, who came to this 
world to save sinners. Think of the devotion, 
faith and poetry of Raghunandan’s vei'ses, as 
he describes Rama walking in the street — his 
blessed feet touchini? this vile earth of ours, while 
the poet in his anxiety to offer worship to the 
divine hero of his tale, invokes help from the 
powers of the physical world in this strain : — 

“ How tender is his figure! How can such 
an one walk in the street exposed to the sun I 
If Indra, the god of heaven is inclined to listen 
to our prayer, Ave would ask him to coA’er the sky 
with clouds (to protect Rama from the sun). Oh 
air, the preserver of this world, bloAv sweetly 
upon his face and wipe away the drops of sweat 
from his broAv.”' 

This Rama is certainly not the great hero 
Avhose arms Avere like " iron bars ’ as described 
by Valmiki. 

Indigenous fables, which oavii a strange kin- 
ship Avith those related in the Gaelic mythology 
and those relating to the religious cults of a 

' The Uftmara^Syana, p. 52. 
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pre-historic period — much anterior to what we 
find even in Valmiki, — are also in this Bensrali 

O 

Ramayanas, and we have indicated them in their 
due place. The Bengali Ramayanas, are thus 
the land -marks of Bengali culture at its difPerent 
epochs, — registers of the steps of our progres- 
sive religious faith, and with all their faults, 
strikingly original and indicative of the tenden- 
cies and influences tliat marked our national 
life in the past. 



CHAPTER V. 

(a) Tlie iutlucuc^ of Tulsi on 8oine of tlie writex'a of 

the HSmSjana. 

(b) TolsI DSsa's unapproacnahte superiority i ii cortniii nin tterK. 
Where his imitators excelled. 


(a) The ittjitience of Tnisl Z)asa. 

Ki'ittivasa wrote his Raniayaiia in Reiii^ali 
about the year 1400 A.D. This was the first 
Ramayana in the vernacular of Bengal. Nearly 
two centuries later, another great poet, a native 
of the village of Rajpur on the banks of the 
Jumna, wrote a Ramayaiia in the vernacular of 
Hindusthan. Tulsl Dasa began the composition 
of his Hindi Ramayay.a in the year 1576 A.D. 
and 'finished it many years after at Benares 
where he had gone on pilgrimage. Tradition 
says that when the MS. of his Ramayana was 
ready, Rama himself, all unseen by others, mark' 
ed it with his thumb, wliich is one of the reasons 
of the universal esteem in which the book is 
held by the Indian people. Indeed this admira- 
tion for the poet is shared by European scholars, 
like Growse and Grierson. The former has 
translated a considerable portion of the poem 
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into English and the eulogy bestowed on the 

poem by the latter is note- 

High appreciHticii in , , ^ 

which 'j'nie! is hold. wortliy. 0.6 says, — “ I myself 

consider that it is difficult to 
speak of the poem in to(» high terms.” Speaking 
of its characters he goes on to say “ These are 
now us vividly before my mind’s eye as any 
characters in the whole range of Englisli Litera- 
ture.” Tulsl Easa ” he further observes, “ has 
made Hindusthan what it is now, a country of 
sturdy yeomen, honest, simple and not afraid 
to tight for what they believe to be right. Nay 
more, he is one of the few poets who has sounded 
the depths of humanity, who appeals to the East 
and the est alike, who is not the poet of any 
time but of all time, nor of any country but for 
the Avorld, where there are men who have hearts 
to feel, to honour and to love.” 

We read in the proceedings of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1877-1878) of Mr. Blochmann 
addressing one of the meetings of the Society on 
the subject, and referring to some passages in the 
Ramayana of Tulsl Easa which have the most 
striking similarity with those of the New Testa- 
ment, though the author (Tulsl Easa) “ could 
not be sup 2 >osed to have been acquainted with 
Jewish and Christian writing.” 

Certainly a high tribute of admiration is due 
to Tulsl Dasa’s wonderful poetry, but the 
characters he described, their renunciation, 
purity and devotion, came from Valmiki himself, 
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and the great Tulsi Dcisa knew far too well from 
what source his inspiration sprang. In the 
preliminary verses in praise of the Epic-master 
Valmiki, he says : — “ Even an ant crosses the 

illimitable sea without pain 
" ith its tiny feet, when a 
bridge has been made over that 
sea by a king.’** The king here is ot course 
Valmiki, and the ant who crosses the sea 
is his own humble self. And again he compares 
himself with a dealer in straw aspiring to handling 
a diamond ; by the latter he certainly implies the 
subject of the great Epic.® These and similar 
praises of Valmiki only i cho the sentiment of the 
greatest of the Indian Dramatists, who, when 
dealing with the subject of the Ramayana, speaks 
of his own labour rendered easy by that of his 
illustrious predecessor : — “just as one can easily 
string a precious stone through which a hole has 
already been made.*' 

Before Tulsi D.isa wrote his Ramavaua in 
Hindi, many poets in Bengal had already 
dealt wdth the subject in their vernacular .* 
Krittivasa’s strain was made sweeter and simpler 
among the country-folk of Alyrnensingh by 
the gifted poetess Cliandra-vati, nearly a hun- 
dred years after, Dwija Madhukantha also 
translated the Epic about this time, and Kavi- 


* Vaia KSiida, Doha XVIII. 

l.anka, Doha 212, rerse 11. 
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Chandra lived and wrote about the middle of the 
16fch century. These few poets at least had dealt 
with the subject of liainayana in the vernacular 
of Bengal before Tulsi Dasa wrote his Rama- 
charita Manasa in Hindi. As Hindi durino- 

the Mahomedan times was the 

Tulsi Daa njul Kritti- ^ « -r i , 

iviigiia franca of India, Tulsi 

Diisa*s work was read and 
appreciated throughout India and influenced the 
writers o( otlier parts of the country. We 
shall presently see that some of the Bengali 
Rlinaj^'anas of tlie 18tii and 19th centuries 
were stamped with liis influence. But it is 
also striking that some of the very lines of Tulsi 
Disa s Rimayaua have an unmistakable ring 
of Krittivasa s verses about them. Such as 

The very rhythm and wording of the line 

of Krittivasa are here ; such 
expressions are not certainly borrowed from the 
original text, 'fhe marriage of lyiva and Parvati 
found in the oldest MSS. of Krittivasa have been 
described by 'rulsi Dasa in his Vala Kapda 
almost in the same strain with a considerable 
addition of embellishment copied fi’om the 
Kumarasamhhava of Kali Dasa. This episode 
has no connection, whatever, with the subject 
of the Epic, aud how it first found its way 
into Krittivasa’s Ramayana and then into 
Ramacharita Manasa offers a puzzling point. 
The story of Rainayana liad already been 
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sufficiently popularised by the efforts of the verna- 
cular poets of Bengal when Tulsi Dasa appeared 
in the field of the Hindi litei’ature to do a similar 
service. We shall refer to the difference in the 
conceptions of the subject by the poets of 
the two provinces. But first of all attention 
should be di'awn to the influence which Tulsi 
D^a has exerted on some of the Bengali writers. 

We have already made a reference to the 
Bam^ya^ by Ramamohana Bandyopadhyaya who 
wrote his poem in 1838. This author in the 
preliminary verses pays his respect to Krittivasa 
and to Tulsi Dasa alike. 

^ \ 

ii'* 

This undoubtedly shows his indebtedness to both 
the poets. In the Ramayana by Krittivasa we 
do not find so much adulation of Hanuman as 

we do in some of the later 
HannmSna. woi’ks Oil Rama and principally 

in that of Ramamohana Bandyo- 
padhyaya. The poet says that Hanuman, the 
ape-god, and Rama are equal in rank.* We 
find traces of the worship of the ape-god in a 
far more striking manner in the Hindi Ramayana 
than in Bengali ; the life of Tulsi Dasa himself, 
as related by some Hindi writers, abounds with 
legends of the poet’s meeting the Ape-god and 


* “ l” 


18 
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receiving inspiration from him for writing the 
work. 

Ramamohana addresses a hymn to Hanu- 
man in which he prays ; — 

“ May I have a long life through your grace. 
Extend your mercy to me so that I may have 
a lucky wife. May I, in perfect unision of spirit 
with her, worship thee all my life in a spirit of 
devotion. Oh thou kindness itself, may I have 
worthy children, and grant me, moreover, 
this boon that my descendants may all be 
devoted to thee !”‘ 

This hymn is only an echo of the one to 
he found in the , Markande3’^a Chandi, com- 
mencing with 

” Give me a wife who will please my mind and 
naturally’’ follow my tastes and inclinations.” 

Rut I believe, the Bengali poet derived the 
sentiments of such earnest devotion for the 


, I 

Cfff ^*11 1 

(7rf% OT I) 

ti" 

Soo MS. of Rammohana Bandyopadhya’s Rfimayana copied in 1853 
(15 years after tJio composition of tl>e poem) preserved in the 
Sahitya Parisat Library. Tlie MS., I beg” to add by way of a little 
digrression, is a curiosity so far as its size and characters are con- 
cerned. Both of these are far larg^or than those I have yet seen in 
any old Bengali SIS. 
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Ape-god from Tulsl Dasa’s work, which has 
hymns addressed to Hanuman and to his 
comrades who fought for Rama. 

Tulsi Diisa’s Ramilyana is characterised by 
a great devotion for llama. AVhile the Hengali 

writers have all along tried to 
'^*^'°*^*^" *^*’*^ preach the Krsua-cult through 

the Ramayanic legend, the 
Hindi poet has unflinchingly adhered to pure 
Rama-Avorship. The Rengali poets, as we haA''e 
already observ^ed, tried to reproduce scenes from 
Chaitanya’s life under the thin veneer of the 
Ramayanic story. There lies their strength 
and originality. They had their minds filled 
Avith faith in Krisiia and Chaitanya, and conceiA’^ed 
the story of Rama in the light of the Bhagavata. 
But Tulsi helieA’^ed in Rama and in him alone. 
Where Rama stays for a while, the place pos- 
sesses in the poet's eyes the sanctity of heaven ; 
the tree under Avhich he takes a moment’s rest is 
elevated to the fabled tree of plenty — the kalpa- 
tai'u} And we have seen hoAv Raghunandana, the 
Bengali poet, folloAving Tulsl Dasa, has written 
exactly in the same strain. So greatly is Tulsi 
Dasa overpowered by a spirit of worship for 
Rama, that Sita, when she follows the steps of 
Rama in the forest, is described as adoptijig a 
circuitous path to avoid crossing the holy foot- 
prints of her dhdne husband.- Poetry suffers AA'hen 

' AyodhyS, Doliil 112, voises 111, A^I, A'll. 

’ AyoUhya, 122, verses A' mid VI. 
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devotion reaches such a point, and we miss in 

The loftiness of his descriptions the bold na- 

moral and spiritual tural flow of Valmiki’s poem ; 

preachings. ^ 

hut lofty is the spirit which 
took a panthestic view of the w^orld in its excess 
of devotion for Kama. Tulsi says : — 

“ I how to the good and wicked alike. The 
amhrosia and the wine sprang from the same 
ocean when it was churned ; the good and 
had have likewise arisen from the same divine 
source. In the animate and inanimate world 
I see nothing else than Kama and so I how 
to all.”> 


“ The good and the wicked are like the tree 
and the axe respectively ; though the axe cuts the 
tree, it does not cease to give scent to the. axe 
out of its inherent goodness.”^ 

The metaphors used hy Tulsi Dasa are 
generally taken from the spiritual Avorld. Kama 
and Laksmana walk, with Sita between theni 
two, — “ just as,” the poet says, “ between the 
Great Soul and the human soul there is (?wpa) 
illusion.”^ 

“ Kama and Sihi sat surrounded by Kishis 
(saints), as if devotion and spiritual joy had 
taken shape in an assembly of Jnana ^true 
knowledge),”"* 



* AyodhyS, Doha 122, verse 2. 

- Ayodhyji, Doha 317- 

® Ayodhya, Doha 238. 

* Kiskiudhya, Doha 24, verse 2. 
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Our poet compares the lightning that flashes 
through the clouds, to love spreading its momen- 
tary sway over the heart of the wicked. The new 
leaves of a tree are compared to the tender con- 
science of a good man.‘ 

“ The rains fall on the earth like illusion 

(maya) playing on the human mind.’’^ 

“ In the water of the tank shines the lily 
like the great Brahma, who is without any 
quality, manifesting Himself in incarnation.” 

These may appear as ingenious and even 
fantastic, hut I quote them only to show that 

some of our Bengali poets 

Imitations. . _ i., . *• i 

conceived a liking for sucli 
imagery and introduced similar tilings into 
their works. I crave the indulgence of my 
audience for quoting some of the latter, and 
request them to judge if the Bengali poets did 
not at times show a marked improvement in this 
respect. Ramamohana, the author of a Bengali 
Raraaya^a, to which I have often referred, 

thus describes the rain : 

“Rain pours incessantly on the earth, how 
like the tears that Rilma shed in his grief lor 
Sita ! The lotus blooms in the lake, as shines 
the image of Rilma in the minds ot his devotees. 
The bees suck honey never leaving the lotus, 
even so do the minds of the spiritual cling to 


' Kiskiudhya, Polm. 1»4, verso 0. 
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the feet of Rama The thirst of the bix’d 
cJiMaka is allayed by the rain as it falls, so are 
the passions of the flesh soothed by the presence 
of Rama. The rivers and streams run swiftly 
to lose themselves in the Ocean, as the universe 
moves onward to lose itself in Rama. The 
rain-drops soothe the heart of the earth, as the 
weary and the heavy-laden cire soothed by 
Rama’s name.”’ 

But Raghunandana adheres more closely to 
the characteristic M'ays of TulsI Dasa’s imagery. 
Here is a passage describing the beauty of 
autumn, quoted from the Ramarasayana. 

"Rama came out of the city and with curious 
eyes looked at the lovely indications of the 
autumn all around. The sky was clear, free 
from clouds and looked like a saintly soul in 


* I 

I! 

C^lCff I 

SIJ? ^ II 

^ ^ ^ 1 

II 
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which anger, desire and other passions had sub- 
sided. The air was calm at the advent of the 
season like the mind of a wicked man hearing 
the discourse of a saint. Tlie water of the tank 
looked transparent and the lotuses in full blootn, 
they appeared like faith growing in a sinless 
heart. The crops were ripe, and the plants 
drooped their heads low under their burden like 
good men on hearing praises showered upon 
them. The swans assembled in the tank like 
saints gathering in the house of one thirsting 
for emancipation.” 

But the Bengali poets of the 18th and early 

19th centuries could not free 
woman" themselves from those influences 

that were pre-dominent in that 
age, the characteristics of which are prominently 
illustrated in the writings of Bharatchandra. 
Woman was the all-embracing topic of the poets 
of that age. We do not, however, expect here 
that high spiritual plane — the field of pure 
romance ^lnd platonic love from which woman is 
shewn in the poems of Chandidasa and some of 
the Vaisnava writers. In these poems she is a 
play-thing of man. treading the path of dalliance 
and completely captivating his fancy. Tulsl- 
Dasa inspires his two Bengali disciples, Raghu- 
nandana and Ramamohana; hut thev cannot 
stick to the pitch of his high-strung religious 
philosophy. The mode of music is TulsT Dasa's, 
but the Bengali poets sing songs of tlieir own in 
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that mode. I quote one characteristic pasaage 

fromRaghunandana to illustrate this. ■ 

“The bees fly over the full-blown lotuses like 

the dishevelled hah' over a woman’s face ; the 

^ * 

thirsty bee hurriedly loses itself in the ‘lotus, 
like the srlance of the lover in the face of his 
consort. Tiie leaves driven by the wind at times 
cover the lotus-buds, as the hands of the lover 
the breasts of his beloved ; the bees throw one 
lotus over another, — how do they look like two 
dear faces kissing each other ! The glorious 
lotus is surrounded by the white water-lilies, 
just as a youthful maiden would be by her 
matronly companions ; the bees hum near the 
lotus-bud in soft murmurs, as a lover in private 
courts his bride. 

The similes and metaphors ai'e not taken 
from the hermitages or shrines as we find in 
Tulsi’s poem, but all from the lady’s chamber. 
AVhat a contrast does it offer to the spirit of the 
great poet whose voice of warning in regal'd to 
all associations with women is raised from time 
to time in his poem like that of a true saint and 

a devotee such as he is 1 

“He that has not been charmed,” writes 

Tulsl. “bv the glance of a woman may be said 
to be alone wakeful in the dark night which 
shrouds the soul.”‘ 

The high moral exhortations are here no 
empty words from the pulpit. They bespeak 


> KiskindhyJl, Doha 67, verge IV. 
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the poet’s passionate eagerness for a stainless 
life. He says ; — 

“I wiiiit to see a man who has subdued his 
anger and desires, one who has grown rich but 
not lost his sympathy for the poor ; — one who 
has risen to power without being haughty. 
Where is a soul not charmed by the gazelle- 
eyed woman’s glance nor excited by the fever 
of passion in his youth ? Where is such a self- 
forgetful soul as is above the worries and 
cares of the world ?”' 

This stern tone of the poet could hardly have 
any serious effect on the children of ilengal 
who became devout worshippers in the temple of 
beauty and love in the eighteenth century ; to 
whom in their higher flights of emotion asceti- 
cism implied single-hearted devotion to the 

beloved and an indifference to the rest of the 

« 

world ; but who oftener sank into depraved 
tastes and morals not being able to scale the 
height of the spiritual plane, in the age stamped 
by sexual vices that prevailed in the country 
during the decline of the Afahomedan rule. 


* UttarS, DohS 97, verse VII, and Dt>hjl 98-99. 
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CHAPTER VI 


(a) The struggle of the Rah,s<isas .—an index to the spiritual struggle 


of the soul. 


(b) All up.to.dnte information about Krittivdsa— passages showing 
his originality. 


(a) The struggle of the Raksasas — an index to 
the spiritual struggle of the soul. 

Let us now approach that great poet of 
Bengal who up to now claims the largest 
number of readers in this province, whom many 
authors gifted with true poetical powers have 
attempted to imitate and even to excel, but 
the laurels on whose brow continue to shine 
with undecayed lustre, to this day. Let us not 
despise the worm-eaten, yello%v-coioured leaves 
which still show the quaint phrases and idioms 
that characterised the dialect of the country 600 
years ago. For all this time Krittivasa has 
reigned supreme in this land. The mangala 
gagakshavQ sung these ballads to the enraptured 
rustic rolh j the kathakas have drawn largely 
from the poem while describing the Ramayanic 
legend to the multitude of their hearers ; the 
wives of Bengal have found solace from 
the account of Sita’s woes ; for what could 
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be a more convincing proof of the fortitude with 
which a woman should undergo her sufferings, 
than the assurance that even a goddess, assuming 
the mortal form, could not free herself from the 
woes of this earth but bore them with pa*ieuce 
and with resignation ? But surpassing all these 
lessons is the effect of that strain of devotion 
and faith which we find in the Lai'ika Kanda 
proclaiming redemption to sinners and assuring 
those steeped in vice, that the grace of God 
never forsakes one however despised one may be 
in popular opinion. A inoment of faith may 
enliven and hallow a whole life of depravity 
and vice. In tbe gi*eat epic of Valmiki Havana 
and his clan do not at all excite our sympathy, 
nor could Tulsl Dil'^a invest the Baki^sas 
with that glory w^hich the Bengali poet has 
given to them— the glory which shines on the 
repentant soul. It is in Krittiva-sa*s work as 
we get it to-day, that the Baksasas are truly 
redeemed ; they excite our sympathy, nay 
admiration ; they illustrate the groat truth that 
great sins may be combined with great virtues, 
— that the sinner may cling to a career of vice to 
which he is bound by occupation or habit, but yet 
there may be a constant struggle in him to free 
himself from all trammels of heredity or environ- 
ment, and ho may at moments display the 
beauty of saintly life even though his occupation 
is not in agreement with a higher existence. 
Tara^Isen, Virabahu and Atikava fight against 
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Rama with heroic fortitude in the battle- 
field. They know that it is a course to 

which they are pre-destined, but what character 
in human poetry would be more lovely or more 
worthy of our admiration than these? Even 
the characters of Laksmana and Bharata, so 
glorious in the original, sink into comparative 
insignificance before these mighty Raksasa heroes 
— -heroes who fight against the Lord and yet on 
u hose brows shine the marks of divine grace 
more than on any others’. In Krittivasa’s poem 
the whole Raksasa army, impelled by an 
irresistible fate, march to their graves ; but in 
their struggle, in their repentance and even 
in their adherence to the throne of Lanka, they 
always excite our admiration and regard, so that 
when they fall we scarcely feel exultant, but offer 
them a sigh and tear as tokens of our sympathy, 
Raksasas though they are. Even the grim 
Ravana fills our hearts with compassion and grief 
without our loyalty being swerved from Rama, 
when at the last moment he finds himself for- 
saken by Chandi, towhomJie had clung through- 

O O 

out as a child to its mother in resigned helpless- 
ness. The music of tlie whole epic thus bursts into 
our ears Avith fresh messages of love Avhich the 
Bengali poet alone has brought to add to old 
Valmiki’s poem. The rufiian is not always a base 
jnetal in the eyes of those aa'Iio witnessed the later 
career of Jagili and Mildhili. The sympathy of 
the Bengalis grcAV broader and the line of 
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demarcatiou between the vicious and the good less 
rigid in their eyes thziu it is in the scriptures. 
This bi-oad sympatliy, this beholding and dis- 
covery of nobility in the lowly and wicked was an 
entii*ely new experience and a surprise ; this we 
find in the Rilniayana of Krittiviisa and no where 
else in our literzxture. AVe have zvlready indicated 
that these elements were largely dntwn from life 
zind the history of the race ; hence the poem glows 
with the lustre of actual facts and reality thzit 
appeal in an irresistible manner. 

We find all these in the work known as the 
Krittivasi Ramayana though we have supposed 
that the Shakti passages are later interpohi 
tions. As far as we know, in later times the 
Oriya poets copied such passages from the 
Bengali Ramayamis. 


(b) All up-to-date infor»hation about KHttivasa\ 
— passages showing his originaifg. 

To return to Krittivasa. He was born at a 
time when Sanskritic ideals were yet unknown 
to the ignorant masses. Chaitanya Bhzigavata, 
written a century and a half later, complained 
that the masses still cared only to hear the 
songs of the Pala kings, they worshipped the 
village-deities and sang songs in prixise of them 
the whole night. In fact songs of Chandi and 
Manasa Devi are sometimes czxlled the Jagaranci 
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The classical ele- 
ment. 


rare boautv, a 

» * 


or ‘ waking * implying that the simple village- 
folk kept up night listening to these songs. 
YVe have read some of the songs of these Pala 
kings written in the vernacular in the 11th and 
12th centuries. They embody wild legends like 
those found in the Celtic ballads and songs 
of king Lludd in Gaelic mythology. These 
specimens of vernacular w riting show that as 
yet the people w^ere far from having any 
Sanskritic education. Those familiar metaphors 
borrowed from Sanskrit, and always employed 

in the vernacular poems of the 
subsequent period, are nowhere 
in these songs. The teeth of a 
princess, are likened for their 
whiteness to sola pith. The familiar pomegranate 
seeds were yet unknown to the masses. There 
is no reference besides to the anecdotes of the 
Ramayana or Mahabharata in the songs of the 
Pala kings — a noteworthy point, for in the 
vernacular literature from 1500 A.D. to 181.7 
A.D. when the sovereignty of the country 
was finally assumed by the British, scarcely 
a work can be named which is without such 
references. Even mathematical books wrapped 
their problems in such picturesque forms as ; 

“ Partha, angered in combat, shot a quiver of 
arrow's to slay Karna YVith half his arrows he 
parried those of his antagonists ; wdth four times 
the sq. root of the qvn'rerful he killed his horse. 
Y\"ith six aiTows he slew' (^aila, wdth three he 
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demolished the umbrella, standard and bow and 
with one he pierced the head of the foe. How 
many were the arrows wliich Arjuna let fly ?” 

Every Bengali villager whose age is now 50 
or more will recollect the free use of the cane 

on his back wliich the village 

Tho diamiimtion of t).. i** au > 

Sanskrit ctiUuio. 1 iiiiait — the (jurttmolutsaifa — 

made if his pupil failed to 

answer the dreaded problem given in the old 

Bengali Arithmetical book, the (^ubhankari : — 

“There was a wall of wonderful structure. 

Hanuman in a lit of anger threw it into the 

watei*. Half of it lay steeped in tl»e mud and 

one third in water, one-tontli of it lav hidihui 

% 

under moss and wattn* plants, 52 yds. still stood 
up to the view of all. Oli my sweet ehild 
calculate tho hidght of tlic wall." 

So we find all classes of vernacular works of 
the period bristling with allusions to the charae- 
ters of the great epie, even Mathematical books 
not excepted. But before Krittivasa onlv one 
poet had attemped to spread the Sanskrit ie 
culture amongst the masses. Ihat culture Iiad 
been hitherto eonlined to the learned Bnibmins; 
whilst tho masses believed in the su|>er- 
human feats of the SiddhjVs and in those of the 
Buddhist Tantriks like Mlnamltlia, CoraksanAtha 
and tlie llArisiddhA. Two givat pia^ts aixise in 
Bengal at this time who heraldi^l a new ora in 
the tlold of our letters, changing the very tide of 
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popular thought, and removing the veil of igno- 
rance that enshrouded the lives of millions. Of 
Chandidasa we need not speak here. Krittivjlsa’s 
pen like a magic wand created a new edifice in 
the realm of Bengali poetry, revolutionised the 
taste and tendencies of the age by introducing 
into our literature that inspiration from the 
Sanskritic lore, the flow of Avhich has not yet 
ceased. In the huts of the poor and in the man- 
sions of the rich his teachings still hold sway and 
he is the foremost of the great national teachers 
who have helped to make the Bengali Language 
and literatui’e Sanskritic in form and spii'it. 

Krittivasa, as we have just shown, was thus one 

of the pioneers of the classical 
movement in the field of Bengali 


Pioneer in tfio lield. 


literature. Some of the great- 
est of our poets have acknowledged the debt 
which the cause of Bengali letters owes to him. 
Mukundarama who flourished in the 16th century 
and Avhom the late Prof. E. B. Cowell, his 
translator, compared to Chaucer and Crabbe, said 
in one of his preliminary A'^erses. 

“ With joint palms do I bow to Krittivasa, the 
first of those Avho popularised the Bamayapa.” * 
And it is a very common thing to meet Avith 
praise conferred upon this pioneer by all later 
poets Avho translated the Bamayana after him. 


* “ I 
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Prom Dvija Alaclhukanta who attempted first 
to match his lance with Krittivnsa’s in the 15th 
century, down to Ramamohana Bandyopadhyaya 
who prepared his recension in 1838, all poets in 
their preliminary chapters referred to Krittivasa 
in adulatory terms. The author of Gauri- 
mangal. Raja Pritthvichandra of Pakur, paid his 
tribute of honour to Krittivasa in his short 
sketch of Bengali litei'ature from the earliest 
times; and who does not recollect Madhusudan’s 
oft-quoted verses in which he bestows a 
sincere eulogium on the great Bengali poet wlio 
first sang to his country of Rama's nobility and 
Sita’s sufferings ? 

Krittivasa was born about the year 1380 A.D. 

in the Mukhati family of Fulia, 
*^’‘* *'*''’ illustrious for their intellectual 

and moral qualities. I give below a translation 
of the whole text of his autobiography. I 
quoted only a portion of this text in my History 
of Bengali Language and Literature. 

** Formerly there was a great king named 
Vedanuja.' His minister was Narasinha Ojha. 

‘ Tho reading not nvpi’nv to be correct. The letter 

I suppose Is uiisr«'ad for old or ovon modern Benj^iiH tliest* 

two letters are somewhat alike an<l may he easily confounded with each 
other. It may bo noted hove that this (X\ was an indesi>chsablo 
ofHx to for tho sake of which roqiiiivs 14 letters in each 

Hue. If onr coiitontion is rijfht. • c . if it is then tho lino would 
moan ‘formerly there was a iireat kinj; named Danuja. Now Danuja 
is the name of tho Sen kin^ of Kastern Bon.u:ul about whom Maho- 
inedau historians have written atid who fauurht with Tughril Khan 
about tho your 1210 A.D. 

'^0 
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Meantime night came 


In Eastern Bengal a great disturbance took 
place which alarmed all. Narasinha left East- 
ern Bengal and came to the banks of the Ganges. 
He wandered about in quest of a suitable place 

for dwelling. He stood on the river bank and 
looked on all sides. 

on, and he slept there. TV^hen there was but 
one ’mida (24. minutes) left of the night he 
heard the barking of dogs ‘ He looked on all 
sides and heard a voice from above. It said 
‘Formerly this place was inhabited by Malis® 
and this place was a garden.*’ The place Avas 
named Fulia (lit. a phxce of flowers) and 
it grew to be the very jewel of villages and 
became conspicuous in the country in course 
of time. On the south and west of the villasje 
doAA^ed the Ganges. Narasinha dwelt in Fulia 
and flourished with his sons and i?randsons. 
His son Garbhe 5 wara had three sons, viz\ 
Murari, Suryya and Govinda. Mui’ari was 
adorned with many virtues and he was highly 
respected. He had seven sons Avho all attained 
celebrity. His eldest son AA’^as Bhairava who 
^ii.ioyGd the confidence of the king and had an 
honoured seat in his court. IMurari was a £:reat 
man and Avas ahvays engaged in religious pursuits. 
He Avas a higlily honoured personage ; none 
ever saAv him moved by tlie Aucissitudes of life 


* The bArkiit^; of flops indicated that a habitation of men was 
near, 

® Tljo«e that deal in flowers, lit., those that weave garlands. 
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or by passion; he wavS known for his great piety 
and was handsome in apj»earance. His scholar- 
ship in religious literature was as great as that 

of Markandeva or Vvilsa. Bv his first wife who 

• • ♦ 

belonged to the family of the Gangulis, he had 
three sons, rh.. Su9lla, Bhagawana and A^ana- 
mali. The Brahmins ruled all over the country. 
On the Vanga side* he lived with his family 
happily. The sons of Aluraid flourished by the 
grace of God in ^vealth, dignity, purity of life 
and power. Aly mother’s chaste life is, the 
subject of praise everywhere. AVe are six 
brothers and one sister. Krittivasa (myself) 
bears a contented heart in the world. My 
brother Afrit yunjaya fasts six days every month.- 
Another of my brothers is (^antimadhava who is 
praised by all for his many virtues, (^ridhara,'* 
too, observes fasts and vigils regularly. Then 
there are A^allabha and Chaturbhuja (alias Bhas* 
kara). I have a sister by my step-mother. Aly 
mother’s name is Alalini and father’s name 
Banamali. The six brothers are all possessed of 
great virtues. I shall speak of my own birth 
later on, but the glorv of the Alukhati family 

needs a further mention. Survva Pundit has a 

• » 


^ “Presutnably ^ means on the 

castei’n (Bengful) bank of tho river Hu>?hli." H. Stapleton, Dacca 
Review, vol, 2 , no. 12, p. -i+S. 

- Fastinjr was hehl to be u groar virtue by Bmhiniiia iu those days. 

^ A poem on Hadhil written by (^ridharu, grambson of Mnrdri 
Ojha, has lattdy come to light. 
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son named Eibhakara. H© lias gained the first 
place everywhere and he is as great as his 
father. Ni 9 apati, another son of Suryya, wields 
gi-eat power. He has a thousand men at his 
house as his attendants. The Emperor of 
Gaur made the gift of a noble horse to him, 
and rewarded his ministers and friends with 
valuable robes. Nigapati’s sons are Govinda, 
J^ya, Aditya, A^'asudhar, Vidyapati and Hudra 
Ojha. Ganapati^ son of Bhairava, is a highly 
infly.ential man. His glory has spread as far as 
Benares. Padma, another scion of the Mukhati 
family, is a renowned scholar. The purity of his 
life is an inspiration for all Brahmins and good 
men. In points of respectability, purity, power 
and hrahmacharya^ the Avhole woidd acknow- 
ledges the Mukhati family as ideal. 

' “ It was Sunday — the day of the ^rlpanchami 
festival in the auspicious month of Magha (the 
reading found in the MS. dated 1501 A.D, is 
said to be which means the month of Magha 
complete, that is, the last date of that month ; but 
I believe the reading to be and not 
means auspicious), when Krittivasa was born. 
At an auspicious moment did I come to the earth 
and my father covering me witli a rich garment 
took me on his lap. My grandfather (Murari 
Ojha) was about to start for the south on pilgrim- 
age and on the eve of his departure he gave me the 
name of Krittivasa. When I had completed, my 
eleventh year, and just entered the 12th, I went 
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to Northern Bengal for the purpose of study. It 
was the latter part of the night of Thursday, a 
shortwhile before tlie dawn of Priday, when I 
crossed the Bada Gaiiga (the Padiua). I began 
to study there. Wherever I went I found people 
en^^a^^ed in learned discussions. I was inspired 
by Sarasvati (the goddess of learning) herself, 
and mastered several languages and the secrets 
of rhythmical lore without pains. When my 
education was complete, I paid my fee to my 
teacher. He was as great in learning as Va9istha, 
Valmiki or Chyavana. He had the tire of genius 
in him and looked like the great god Brahma 
himself. Such was the teacher at whose feet I 
sat and received instructions. I took h'avc of 
him on Tuesday in the morning. While bidding 
me farewell he praised me in a very tiatteriug 
manner before all. I aspired for the honour of 
being appointed His Majesty’s Court Pandit. I 
wrote five verses in Sanskrit and sent them to the 
king through the gate-keeper. I waited at the 
gate expecting the king’s order. IVhen the clock 
struck seven' in the morning the gate-keeper 
with a golden staff in his hand came back and 

exclaimed ; — 

‘ ‘ Seven o’clock ’ hero does not mean 7 a.m., but 7 d<nHiat‘. Each 
drfnk2a==24 Tninutes. In January when Kiittivusn puul a visit to the 
king' of Grauja, the sunrise takes place at 0-40 a m. or so, nuU the clock 
strikiug 7 meant .that 7 damlas or 24 m. 7 s. ha«l passed after 
auurUe. This brings us to about 9-30 a. m. — the time when Kyittivasa 
was permitted an interview with the king. 
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‘‘ Who is the scholar Krittivasa, a native of 
Jjulia? His Vtajesty has granted him permis- 
sion for an interyiew.’* 

« 

'‘Through nine successive gates did I pass, and 
entered the Audience Hall w'here I saw the kin^** 

O 

seated on a throne, lion-like in majesty. On his 
right sat the minister Jagadananda and behind 
him was Sunanda, the JBiahmin scholar. On his 
left was Kedara Khan and on the right Naravana. 
The sovereign was talking gaily with his ministers 
and courtiers. Amongst these was Gandarva 
ilay, handsome as a Gandarva, and held in great 
esteem by the wliole court. Three of the ministers 
stood near the king and hts Majesty seemed to 
be in a humorous mood. On the right side was 
Kedjlra Ray and on the left were Tarani, Sundara, 
^rTvatsa and other Justices of the peace.^ 
Mukunda, the court Pandit with attractive looks 
and Jagadananda, the son of the Prime Minister, 
were there. The Darbar of the king shone like 
the ])resonce of the gods and I was charmed with 
the sight. The king, as I liave said already, was 
in a jovial mood. Many people stood beside him. 
In several parts of the palace songs and dances 
were going on and there was a great concourse 
of the peojde. A red mat was spread in the 
court-yard and over it there was a striped woolen 

' The word Dijarinadhikurini does not mean a female jiiatico of 
peaias Curiously like the word current 

speech of those niennt a male, thoui^li « the form of the 

worils iudicate female gender. It is probably n corrupt form of Sanskrit 
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sheet, A beautiful silken canopy hun^ over- 
head and the monarch was there enjoyin" the sun- 
shine in the month of Afagha (February). T took 
my stand at some distance from His Afajesty, but 
he beckoned me with his hand to come nearer. 
A minister loudly proclaimed the royal order 
requiring me to approach the king. And I did 
so in all haste. I stood at a distance of !■ cubits 
(6 feet) from him and recited seven verses in 
Sanskrit to which he listened attentively. Five 
gods inspired me, and by the grace of Sarasvati 
(the goddess of learning) the rhyme and metre 
came spontaneously. Sweet were the verses and 
varied were tlie metres. The King was pleased 
and ordered me to be garlanded. Kedara Khan 
sprinkled drops of sweet scented sandal on my 
head. The king presented me with a silk robe. 
He asked his courtiers what gift would best be- 
fit the occasion. Tliey replied, “ Whatever your 
Majesty maj’^ deem fit. Your Afajesty is the 
paramount Lord ruling over the five Gaudas’ and 
a recognition bv vou is the only true reward of 
merit.^’ Then thev all told me “ Oh good 

Samswat (the Punjab), Knnujn. Mithila ( Darbh.'iii^a ilistrict), Uutth 
and Bengal — these live provinces lying on the north of the Viiulhya hills 
were culled Pafichagaudu (the five (■JHiiHua). .■\t the rime of Kriftivfisn, 
tho'proud title of Puftchngaude9warn, the lord of the five Oniidas (or five 
Indies as Beal hns translated it) was reduced to a mere customary 
title. But nt one time tlu* kings of the Maga<lhu and (.iauda were the 
actual sovorei gns of these provinces. 
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BrahmiTi, seek whatever vou mav desire from 
the king.” I replied : 

“ Nothing do I accept from any one. Gifts 
I avoid. Whatever I do, I do for glory alone. 
No scholar, however great, can blame my verses.” 

Tlie king Avas pleased with my answer, and 
requested me to compile the Hamayana (in 
Bengali). With this token of recognition from 
him I left the court. People from all parts of 
the capital thronged to Iiave a sight of me deem- 
ing me a wonderful man. I had the sandal- 
marks on my person, the decoration I received 
in the court, and the people were overjoyed to 
behold me. They cried out : 

“ Blessed ai’e you, oh scholar of Fulia, you are 
amongst the scholars Avhat Valmiki was amongst 
the sages.” 

“ By the blessings of my parents and with 
the permission of my Guru I composed seven 
cantos of the Ramayapa at the king’s behest.'* 

A irood deal of controversv was raised in the 
Dacca Review, Vol. II, No. 12, March, 1912 (pp. 
446-457) OA"er the question as to Avho the King 
of Gauda was, referred to by Krittivasa, and I 
chancred some of the theories that I had 
put forth in my History of the Bengali Lan- 
guage and Literature, as Mr. H. E. Stapleton 
pointed out some inaccuracies particularly m 
regard to certain dates of the Mahomedan period. 
The matter was thoroughly discussed by means 
of letters and some details of these discussions 
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will be found in the Dacca Review. ^March, 1915. 
I do not think it will he of any use to dwell upon 
those points here at any considerable length. T 
will give only a summary of the conclusions 
arrived at. If we can find out the date of Kritti- 
vasa’s birth, we shall he in a position to indicate 
who probably the Raja was whose patronage 
Krittiva^a succeeded in securiiur. I wrote in mv 
History that he was Kaiisajiarayana of Tahirpur, 
but the pedigree of the Raja supplied to us, makes 
the theory quite untenable. For if tliat pedigree 
is to be at all relied on, the Raja lived at least 
150 years after Krittivasa. We presume that 
possibly the Raja was Ganesh, tlie ‘ Kans ’ of 
the Mahomedan historians. But before we come 
to solve the vexed <[uestion, we shall first of 
all review the date of Krittivasa’s l)irth which, 
as I have said, will throw light on the date of 
the Raja — his patron. 

Krittivasa’s ancestor Utsaha was a contem- 
porary of Vallala Sen (1100-1169 A.D.) 

‘‘Utsaha and Gardua of the Mukha (iMukerjee) 
family and (^i<;o and Kuuda and Rosakara of 
the Gauguli family — these illustrious persons 
who had formerly refused to accept the gift 
(of a golden cow) were honoured in the court 
of Vallala.”* — Kilrika by A^achaspati Alicra. 

JTiyHtq faiail ii 

yqpfmi; h" 
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Krittivasa was 9th in descent from Utsaha. 
If three generations are taken to cover a century, 
Krittivasa Avas born about the year 1367 A.D. 
We find in the Karika of Dhruvananda Migra 
that Devivara made a new classification of the 
Kulins in 1480 A.D. Maladhara Khan, Satananda 
and Gangananda (of whom the first named was 
the nephew and the other two the first cousins of 
Krittivasa) figured in this classification as the 
heads of their OAvn particular groups. In this 
list we find neither Krittivasa nor any of his 
brothers receiving any recognition. Whatever 
may be said to the contrary on the hypothesis 
that the poet and his brothers Avere not 
pei‘haps sufl&ciently distinguished to be 
reckoned as heads of mels, the omission of their 
names on the list of the Avorthies leads to a 
more natural surmise that Krittivasa and his 
brothers were dead at the time (1480 A.D.) 
This also brings the date of Krittivasa’s birth 
to the end of the 14th century. Mr. Stapleton 
says in regard to this conclusion of mine, “ From 
the pedigree I noAv conclude that Krittivasa was 
probably born not later than 1380 A.D., a not 
very different date to the one given by Dinesh 
Babu in his reply to my first criticism.” “ From 
the same pedigree Ave see that Narasinha Ojha 
probably lived in the latter part of the 13th 
and 1st quarter of the 14th century A.D. This 
makes him a contemporary of Danuja Ray of 
Sonargaon and I am therefore now inclined to 
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agree with Dinesh Babu in his identification 
of Danuja with the Vedanuja of Krittivasa’s 
autobiography. The great disturbance that 
drove Narasinha Ojha to Western Bengal was 
probably the subjugation of the hitherto indepen- 
dent kingdom ofSonargaon by Slmmsuddin Pirn/ 
Shah M^ho reigned from 1802 to 1822 A.D., as 
according to Thomas (Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings, p. 194) he was the first jMahomedan kinir 
to issue coins from the Sonargaon court. Unfor- 
tunately the coin, Thomas refers to, is not dated. 
It is somewhat remarkable that tlie Ojha 
migrated to Pulia in tlie 24 Pargauas, when the 
Targish Oazi Zalar Khan liad been warrini.^ 
agiiinst the Hindus of the opposite side of the 
river Hughli and had erected tlie 'I'l ivani mos(|iu‘ 
in A.D. 1298 with materials fri)m the Hindu 
temples. Pifteen years latiU", however, a more 
settled state of atVairs is indicatc^d bv the same 
(lazi erecting a Madrassa ; and from Mr. 
Money’s story about his worship|)ini; ( iam^a, it 
is possible that Zafar Klian as In* advanced in 
years found it desirable to ado]>t a more friendly 
attitude towards tin* neiLThbourim^ llimlus. 
Prom these eonsiderati(ms I eonehuh* that the 
date of the migration of Narasiidia < > jh;\ fn>m 
Eastern Bengal is moiv likely to be about A.D. 
1815 than in any earlier year.” (Daeca Review, 
March, 1918, p. too). 

“ I agr<H' witli Diiu'sh Ikibu in Ins final csui 
elusion that the court at which KrittivAvi 
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attended was probably that of the Hindu R-aja 
Ganeca, as, if he was born in 1380, Krittivasa 
would have been 30 years old when Raja Ganeca 
came to the throne.’’ (Dacca Review, March, 
1913, p. 456). 

Prof. Jogeschandra Ray of Cuttack has 
calculated tlie date of Krittivslsa’s birth 
from the astronomical data furnished by his 
autobiography. The line 

^ifTT (Sunda 3 % the 5th day of the waxing moon, 
the month of Milgha complete, i.e.y the last day of 
Magha) is tlie basis of his calculations. He 
writes that between tlie ^aka 1250 (1328) to 
(^aka 1450 (1528 A. D.) there are only two dates 
Avhen the fifth day of the waxing moon, the last 
day of Magha and Sunday occurred together. 
These two dates are (1) the 30th of Magha of ^aka 
1259 (1337 A.D ) and (2) the 29th of Magha, (^aka 
1354 (1432 A.D.). So Prof. Ray is certain that 
Krittivasa was born on one of these two days. 
He writes : — 

“We must therefore fall back on either (^aka 
1259 or 1354 (1337 A.D. or 1432 A D.) Dinesh 
Babu has sifted historical evidences andconsidered 
1440 A.D. to be the year of his birth. ' One of his 
chief arguments is that one of the groups 
{mel) formed of the Mukhati family in 1480 A.D. 
has for its liead Maladhara Khjin and it AA^as 


' I liave since clmngcd my views on t)ie point. See Pacca Review 
March, 1912- 
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named after him as the Maladharr mel. Atiila- 
dhar was the poet’s elder brother’s -son. Dinesh 
Babu supposes that Krittivilsa was dead in 
1A80 A.D. “For had he been living” says 
Dinesh Babu, “ then why should the group {nie}) 
be named Jifter his nepliew and not after the 
uncle, which should have been the right course ?” 

It mav be that ^rahidhar was a more influential 

% 

man having attained distinction in the court 
as would appear from his title of Khan or it 
might be that Krittivasa was childless. What- 
ever it be, the ^aka 1250 (1337 A.D.) is unten- 
able. Krittivasa, it seems certain, was born in 
the night of the 29th Magha, (^aka 1351 (11th 
February, 1432 A.D.).” 

“ Krittivasa tells us that he left home and 
started for the North for his education when 
he had just entered his tAvelfth year and that 
he did so in the night of Thursdav. What was 

w « 

the date ? I believe that he was born under the 
influence of the star Kevatl in ^aka 135J-. He 
must have completed his lith yeai*on Saturday, 
the 28th Magha, 1305 (1M3 A.D.) The 29th 

of Magha was the 6th dav of the waxing moon. 
The first, second, third and a part of the fourth 
Falgun were inauspicious owing to the fault 
called Agasta Dosa, Naksatra Dosa, Rikta and 
Biskumbha Dosa, respectively. The night of 
the 4th Falguna (Thursday) was particularly aus- 
picious for beginning education and journeying 
in the north ; the moon and the planets were 
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favourable; the planet Mrgagira was ascen- 
dant that day. The next day (Friday) n-as also 
a favourable one for commencing education. 
Knttivasa must have started from home on an 
auspicious day. Thus the date 4th of Fal^un 
^aka 1365 (1443 A.D.) is found.”' 

All this is very irell. But as I have already 
stated I think “pun^a Miigha Masa ” is not the 
correct reading ; it should be ^«ii srf^ ^rFf, i.fi., 

‘ the auspicious month of Magha ’ and not the 
last date of Magh,— the basis of Prof. Ray’s 
calculations. is not a very familiar 

expression in Bengali and the meaning of it is 
not quite clear. Whereas srf^l srlJf is in com- 
mon use and in old Bengali the words and 

often .so written that there is everv 
chance of one being mistaken for the other. 

So after all the date remains unsettled. Prom 
the account of the king’s court in which Kritti- 
vasa was present it ajipears that it wa.s the court 
of a paramount king, even leaving a margin 
for all hyperbole like “ c’fr® 

the lord paramount of Gauda who rules 
over the five Gaudas ” (from the Punjab to 
Bengal including Orissa) ; there were 9 suc- 
cessive gates through which the poet was 
led by a gate keeper who carried a golden 
staff and the king lion-like sat in majesty on 


‘ Translated from a Bonprali .artirlc of Prof. R.ay in the Sahitjn 
Pai’isat Patrikfi, Part IV, B.S I32 g. 
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the throne surrounded by his ministers 
and other otticers of State. All these and the 
accounts of the personages who were present 
there seem to indicate that the kiiiGr was the 

O 

ruler of Bengal. His court, though stamped 
with Mahomedaii influence as evident from the 
fact that some of the ministers ])ore the title 
of Khan, savours of Hindu power and ascen- 
dancy. No Mahomedan officer or minister is 
named. The king appreciates Sanskrit verses 
recited by Krittivasa, and sacred sandal is used 
in the court for scent. Krittivasa after having 
completed his education aspired to win his laurels 
in the court of the King of Gauda of Avhom it 
is said that “ If the King of Gaur, the lord of 
the five provinces, recognises merits, that is 
the highest reward one can aspire to.”’ All 
these lead us to believe that it was Bcija Ganeya, 
the only Hindu monarch of Gaur who ruled from 
1398-1408 A.D. According to Mr. Stapleton 
he ascended the throne in 1411 A.D. 

If Prof. Ray’s calculations are true, Kritti- 
vasa could not visit the court of the Gaur kina' 
earlier than 1452 A.D. which is much later 
than the period covered by Raja Ganeya’s 
reign. 

We believe we have given all up-to-date 
information on the point. The difficulty arising 
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out of Ki'ittivasa’s not naming the King of Gaur 
remains unsolved. But as the poet has named 
many of his courtiers and said much about his 
own family giving particulars about its influ- 
ential members, about the time of his own 
birth, etc., there is a great chance of the dates 
in (|uestion being ascertained by future research. 

Krittivasa, I believe, did not live long. Al- 
ready when he flnished the Avanya Kanda he 
was in a very I)ad state of health. In one of 
the colophons attached to a chapter of his Bama- 
yana we find the poet complaining of his serious 
illness and broken health. Ke died childless — 
a fact that will be seen from the genealogical 
records of the Kulin Brahmins. The Maha= 
bansa by Bhruba Migra written in lt85 A.D. 
mentions that “ Krittivasa was of a quiet tem- 
perament, dignified in his demeanour and liked 
by all people.” 

Bural Bengal still lies under the spell of 
the simple beauty of Krittivasa’s poem. The 
grocer after his mid-day nap, when customers 
are scarce, reads it in a sing-song voice and 
the matronly widow of the village still 
gathers round her a band of gay companions 
before whom she chants the verses full of 
devotion. Tlie fair listeners forget their meals as 
they listen to the tale of Sita’s sufferings. 
Childhood is ever ready to receive impressions 
and these are indelible. The writer of the 
present lectures recollects how as a child I or 5 
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years old he used to listen to the poem recited by 
his elder sister with a heart that sometimes 
beat quickly anxious for the safety of llama, 
carried to the nether-world by tlie stratagem of the 
wily Mahlravaua, and at others with jubilant 
pride over the heroism of the monkey-god when 
first entering the Asoka groves of Lanka. 
Similar experiences have been gone through by 
thousands of the bovs of Bengal homes. The 
night advanced but we could not sleep and we 
vividly recollect the impression made on us when 
such pessages were read : — 

“The five heroes fell. Atikaya beheld it. 
With his bow in hand he entered the field. In 
his innermost heart he prayed ‘ Oh Rama, give 
me a place at your lotus feet; if this you will 
not do, because I am a son of Rilvana, there will 
.be a stain, oh kindness’ self, in thy fair name.”' 

As we heard such passages tlie stately figure 
of the Raksasa-hero witli a large gilt bow, full 
of enthusiasm for meeting a heroic death in the 
field and yet full of devotion for One who stood in 
majestic wrath ready to slay him, passed like a 

^ II 

I! ” 

Krittiva^^a. 
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glorious vision before our eyes. The adversary 
in this world was the only refuge of the next. 
The majesty and grandeur of this fight impelled 
by duty on the one hand, and a desire to submit 
to resigned death on the other, opened a world of 
spiritual beauty which still excites my imagina- 
tion Man fights Avith his God and yet longs 
for a death at His hands. Does not this occur 
every day in our lives r With the vile weapons 
of his passions he fights and desires evermore 
for death with tears of remorse. He trans- 
gresses the divine will, yet surrenders to it at 
the last moment and aAvaits the call of Death as 
his reAvard. The infinite pathos of this struggle, 
the ever Aveak flesh that revolts and the never- 
ending appeal for mercy, — the consciousness 
that the human will cannot help until He, the 
Saviour, comes to the rescue of the erring cliild, 
is suggested by this AA'^ar betAveen Kama and the 
Kaksasa heroes. The eyes that wex’e inflamed 
by passion suddenly betray a resigned tenderness, 
and the head that rose high Avith defiant pride 
suddenly bends low Avith humility. These ac- 
counts are full of moral suggestions Avhich even 
in my childhood flashed before my mind and at 7 
years of age, I had committed almost the whole 
of Krittivasa’s Ramayana to memory without 
anv conscious effort. 

Rural Bengal is still full of this influence. 
Her only poets are Krittivasa and Kagidasa and 
I believe that those two have elevated the morals 
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of our rustic people giving them an insight 
into deeper problems of life and into spiritual 
beauty, making them not only a law-abiding, 
loyal and quiet people, but wise without school- 
education and capable of scaling philosophical 
heights without the help of the learned. 

I shall here quote two passages from Kritti- 

vasH. The first one is headed 
“ Rama bewailing the loss of 
Sita.*' This is not a paraphrase 
of Valmiki’s text in Bengali. It is original in 
many points. 


Passapree showing his 
originality. 


Hama hetcaUhtg the loss of Slia. 

“ With the mighty bow in hand, Rama was 
on his way back home. Here many inauspici- 
ous sights did meet his eyes. On his left a snake 
glided through the woody ])ath and on his right 
a jackal yelled.* 

“ Is it possible that Laksmana would leave 
Sitfi, all alone in the house and come out at the 
Rtlksiisa’s call V The night-ranger imitated inv 
voice, it is true, but will Laksmana he deceived 
by it? Will Providence heap sorrow on sorrow r 
Already (he hiu'den given me hy my step-mother 
is heavy enough for me." 


' VAluilki ilocs itot nu'ittion thos«' uiauspicimis siglilj* dtcatifil by 
the Bengali villagt'«folk. Ilo only ntontioiia a trotnoiir in the lower 
lul of aanm'H left eye n”*! rnnket^i a >-!«krt)e 

I'oforenco to aomo inanapioioiia Hi^htu in “ *” 
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“ Rama invoked the presiding deities of the 
hills and dales, and prayed to them saying, ‘ for 
to-day only do ye protect Sita from all harm ! ” 

“ ‘His forebodings, however, proved too true, 
for here did he see Laksmana appoaching him 
in hurried speed. Struck with dismay did he 
make this anxious query ; 

“ How is it, dear brother, that you have left 
our cottage-home leaving Sita all alone ? I now 
see that a great disaster awaits me. Sita has 
fallen a victim to the sinister device of the 
Raksasa whom I have just killed. She, my best 
treasure on earth, I left in your custody and 
safe did I feel, when coming out to pursue the 
stag. AVhere, oli custodian, is my dear treasure 
now ? Repeatedly did I give you warning but 
you heeded not what I said. My heart tells me 
that no more shall I see her in our pleasant 
cottage-home. She is like gold — like a jewel — 
like anything ever held dear by a man. Ln- 
‘^uavded she has been left and surelv seized by 
wicked hands. This Handaka is a dreadful place 
haunted by Raksasas and animals ferocious and 
wild. Thert' is no knowing at whose hands has 
she fallen to-day. 'J he Raksasas particularly are 
our enemies here and I apprehend some foul play. 
The Risis have always warned us about the 
Raksasas who infest these fearful woods, and yet 
how strange that you did not mind the warning ! 
No fault of yours, it is all due to our bad luck. 
Kor, you are known for your great wisdom and I 
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have always thought you more prudent than 
myself. The stag with golden stripes tliat you 
saw was a Raksasa in disguise. It was not a 
stag but Maricha of whom you may have heard. 
T'here see with what a terrible mace in his left 
hand does he lie low struck hy my sure arrows.’ ' 

“ As Rama was telling his fears, the two 
brothers all in a hurry approached their 
cottage. And when at the gate they arrived 
Rama cried out ‘ dear Sita, come out. The 
words were echoed in the wilderness, but no 
response did come from the cottage. "Exhausted 
and unnerved Rama, with his bow in hand, sat 
on the bare ground — like one lost to the outside 
world. A moment after he exclaimed : 

“ ‘ How strange is it, where is Sltfl gone ? My 
life will I destroy if Sltil is not found out. She 
was in a lonely house and carried ofl by some 
stranger’s hands. This has been even as T told 
you before.’ 


‘ Tlie pathos of the oriK'i'Q^ Hoof 

- - Itft i 

nvt%fn ii’ 

are not reproduced here. But the BeiiRali i>oct puts iiltosether new 
things in the month of Ramn, such ns tvouhl more effectively npiwal to 

Bong&U readers, 
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All fchroiigli the woody banks of the silvery 
Godavari they searched — each spot — each shade of 
ti’ee. Each bower and lonely path, the hermitages 
of IJisis, the woody dales and the depths of the 
forests did they enter. A hundred times did they 
each spot examine, corning back to the same place 
again and again to remove some doubts that had 
arisen. But nowhere was she — the apple of her 
husband’s eyes- — found. Tears choked Rama’s 
voice as he tried to address Eaksmana. And at 
his sorrow even the birds tliat flew in the sky 
and the animals that grazed below seemed to ho 
moved by sympathy. For the birds suspended 
their high notes in the air and the dumb animals 
ceased to graze in the meadows and lawns. The 
Risis that dwelt in the neighbouring hermi- 
tages came to Rama and offei’ed him advice, 
charging him to control his grief. But this 
bore no fruit. With a bewildered look did he 
exclaim ‘ Oh my darling, where art thou ?’ His 
vacant gaze did he fix to the sky, and the next 
moment with hot tears sit on the bare earth 
exhausted. 

‘‘ Recovering from liis fit he thus addressed 
his brother: 

“‘Where shall I go and what shall I do, oh 
Laksmana ? Who is there to give me tidings 
of her ? Islshe playing a dodge with me, after 
all, in order to take me by a jjleasant surprise, 
merely to see the fun of it ? If so, find her out 
now by all means, oh Laksmana, for T am really 
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uuable to support my ^rieT, It may be that 
without waitiiii^ for niv consent like a sylvan 
deity slie has ^one to wander in the woods in 
company witli some Risi’s wife. Is she wander- 
ing about the Godavari banks with her face like 
lotus ? There is quite a forest of lotus plants 
there, herself, tin* fairest of them all. Or it may 
be that the goddess Laksnii whose favourite 
abode is among lotuses, took a fancy for my 
beloved as she has a face like lotus, and there 
among the lotus-plants the goddess has hidden 
her. Tile demon Rahu ‘ who burns with eternal 
thirst may have mistaken her for the moon and 
eaten her up as he does the moon. Or has the 
goddess earth, whose daughter - Sitil is, seeing 
her fallen in deep distress — -her husband disin- 
herited and worn out with grief, taken her back 
to herself ? Though my kingdom have I lost, 
the presiding goddess of my royal house was with 
me. For a moment she did not forsake her 
husband’s side. Oh what a grief that I have 
lost that goddess unheedinglv in this wilderness ! 

O 0 4 

My step-mothers’ wishes are now fulfilled. For, 
this is surely the crudest cut of all. As the 
lightning hides itself in the bosom of the clouds. 


^ Accui'diiig to thu pupiihtr uottoti, tliu up tho digits 

of tho moon which causes her to wane. Durinj^ the Louux* eclipse she 
is completely devoured. 

* Sita is said lu liuve been a duu^hti.u* of the Earth whom 
Jaualca found in the Hold-Ciirrow hs a hjtby. 'vhile he was engaged ia 
ploughing^. 
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in what depth of forest has Sita hidden herself 
She was like a golden creeper in my humble 
hut, gladdening all who saw her. Who is it 
that has cruelly uprooted her from that home ? 
Ye, Sun, ye Moon and ye myriads of Stars that 
dispel the world’s darkness by day and night, ye 
cannot remove the gloom of my heart — I see 
darkness all around as my light has gone away. 
Vacant is the world in my eyes now she is the life 
of my life and is what its jewel is to the snake.* 
I know thee, oh Panchavatl, ^ to be a shrine. I 
lived here in that faith. Fit rewai’d hast thou 
given me for my choice. You trees and creepers 
and birds and animals that dwell in this place, tell 

4 

me who is it that has carried off my dear Sita ? ’ 
The next one is a purely Bengali tale, not 
copied from the original, carrying the dominant 
Bengali idea of fast, vigil and abstinence from 
all touch with women-kind, to a morbid excess. 
It rela*^es that Laksmaiia had no sleep nor any 
meal for fourteen years ; nor did he look upon any 

woman’s face for that period. 


Laksman’s wonder- 
ful austerities. 


conditions for 


These were, according to 
the Bengali poet, the requisite 
one who would slay Indrajita, 


' The popular belief is that there is a species of snakes that carry 
jewels on their heads. It is said tljat the snake lays down the jewel 
ou the fjround for seekiny its prey by the light that comes from it. 
But if at that time any one lakes possession of it, the snake dies of a 
broken heart. 

’ Panchavat was a part of the Dajjdaka forest where Hama and 
Lak^mina had built their cottage. 
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Havana’s son — the ^reat hero of Lanka. Hama 
himself, whose companion Laksmana was in the 
forest, did not know that tlie latter had done all 
this wonderful feat. So when the sai^es told 

O 

him of this, he asked Laksmana to produce all 
the fruits and sweet roots that he had <»:iven him 
for his meal during those fourteen years. By a 
curious charm effected hy the touch of the mighty 
hero, these were preserved ; so Laksmana was 
in no difficulty in producing them before 
Hama who counted the number of fruits, etc. 
supplied, and found them short by those of seven 
days. With this preliminary remark I shall here 
translate an extract from Krittivas’s poem ; 


“The sage Agasta said ‘There was no hero in 
Lanka, none in the Avorld, avIio could he a matcli 
for Indrajita. One wlio did not sleep, nor took 
any meal, nor saw any woman’s face for fourteen 
years, was alone capable of killing him.’ 

“Hama said, ‘This is absurd, oh sage, I have 
given Laksmana fruits to eat with my own bands 
every day, during the fourteen years, Sita was 
with us for all this time. How could Laksmana 
avoid seeing her face ? 1 and Sita lived iu a 

cottage, and there was another cottage close by 


reserved for Laksiucuja. How is it possible that 
he did not sleep for fourteen years ?’ 

“ The sage said, ‘ Better summon Laksmaiia 
before the court and ask him.’ ” 


“ Laksmana Mas accordingly Ijrought to the 
pi’esence of Rama. Hama addressed him cind said, 

aa 
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‘ Swear by me, Laksmana, that you will speak 

the whole truth. We three 
a w^mcfu’s Were in the forest for fourteen 

years, how was it that you 
did not see Sita’s face ? You brought fruits for 
all of us, how is it possible that you did not take 
any yourself ? A room was set apart for your 
restj how was it that you did not sleep for four- 
teen yeai’s ?” 

“Laksmana said, ‘When the wicked Havana 
abducted Sita, we two weeping sought her 
in the forest. In the Hiswamukha hills we got 
some of her ornaments, you asked me in the 
presence of Sugriva ‘ See Laksma^a, if you 
recognise these to bo the ornaments of Sita.* I 
could not recognise lier necklace or breast orna- 
ments, but I at once recognised the anklets that 
she wore on her feet ; for I had not seen her 
except in her beautiful feet.” 

“ Listen to me, oh lord, how I was without 

sleep for Idi years. You and 

Did not sleep all ^ the 

this time* 

cottage, I kept guard at the 
door-way with my bow in hand. On the first 
day sleep came to my eyes and it seemed to 
overpower me, I was angry and with the 
sti’ing of my bow bound the goddess of sleep 
and then released her only when she agreed to 
the condition I laid upon her. I said “for four- 
teen years Hama will be in exile, you must not 
come to me for all this period. When he will 
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be installed on the throne of Ayodhj^a after four- 
teen years, and Sita, the queen, nill sit by his 
left side and I shall hold the royal umbrella 
over their heads, then may you come to me.” 

“Bear with me awhile and I Avillprovcit to you. 
On coming to Ayodhya when you and Sita sat on 
the throne and I stood -with the umbrella spread 
over your head, suddenly it fell from my hand ; 
for sleep, true to her promise, had come to my 


H.tiI no fotxl. 


eyes then. I was ashamed and 
smiled at my fault. This you 
marked. Hear again, oh lord, how I abstained 
from food for fourteen years. I used to bring 
fruits from the forest and you would divide 
them into three shares. Don’t you remember, 
oh lotus-eyed one, that each time you used to 
say, “accept these, oh Jjaksmana ? ” 

“ I kex^t them in the cottage, you never asked 
me to eat and I refrained from doing so. These 
fruits of fourteen years’ storing are j)reserved.” 

“ Rama asked Laksmana to produce them 
before the court. 

“ They were accordingly brought and Rilma 

asked Laksmana to count thorn. Laksmana 

« « • • 

counted and satisfied Rama about all the days, 
except only seven. Rilma said, ‘ You have then, 
my beloved, eaten fruits on those seven days, 
Laksmana replied ‘ Emits were not at all 
gathered for those seven days. Just remember 
when you were in the hermitage of Yigwa- 
mitra, and the news of our father’s death 
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Accoiinf* of seven 
davs. 


was communicated to us ; no fruits were 
collected that day. The day when Sita was 

abducted none of us cared to 
gather fruits. This was also the 
case on tlie day when Indrajita 
bound us by his magic noose, called tlie 'fidgor 
pacct. We had fainted and remained unconscious 
the whole day. Then remember the day when 
Indrajita cut ofF the head of the image that we 
had mistaken for the real Sita, and we were lost 
in grief at the sight ; no fruits could be plucked 
and gathered that day. The fifth day was that 
memorable one when we Avere taken captives 
into the nether world by Mahl ]taA''ana, TTanumana 
knows it ; we could have no food that day. 
Then there is tlie day, when Havana pierced 
my bi'east with his spear the (^ahti^ela and you 
were lost in grief. It Avas I Avho used to gather 
fruits, vour humble servant lav senseless in the 


battle field, Avho Avould gather fruits that day ? 
The seventh day aa^hs that one when RaA’^ana was 
killed, and in high-spirited jubilant glee aa’^c forgot 
all about our meal, and no fruits Avere gathered.” 

After Krittivasa's remarkable recension of 
the Ramayana AA^as composed, nearly a century 
and a half passed before any one else attempted 
a similar task. The stories of the Ramayana 
AA^ere constantly added to by ancient traditions 
spreading among the rural folk chiefly thi’ough 
Dravidian soui’ces and no less by popular imagi- 
nativeness. The poem yvRs sung everywhere and 
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new leaves were added to the old book owinp: to 
new ideals beins: presented by the progressive 
religions culture ol* the peo]>le. The songs were 
sunsr before lar^re audiences consisting of tlie 
illiterate villagers tor tlie most part, and ih(^ 
head singer or the constantly aimed at 

amusing those people by humour, Kavichandra, 
the poet, in the IGth oentniw introduced tlie 
humorous speech of prince Angada in the 
court of Havana, a speech characterised by its 
pointedness, flashes of poetry and no less by its 
coarse wit, which, however appealed to the 
simple and illiterate villagers the nu)st. New 
characters were introduced. AVhetlier they were 
taken from ancient traditions, current in the 
country or from forgotten Sanskritic works it 
cannot he ascertained. Thev might have been 
created by the rural-folk propounding their new 
creeds or for presenting ne’v situations from 
the old Hiimayanic legend. The characters 
of Tarani Sen, Viravilhu and IMahi Havana were, 
as has already been said, altogether new. Even 
Tulsi Das, who composed his Ramayana long 
after Krittivasa, did not include the first two, 
and though the last-named hero's exploits find a 

place in the poem, he is called 

KSlanemi’s tlivision * i - -n - i i t 

of Lankff. Ahi Havana tliere and not 

IMahi Havana. The episode 
known as ‘Kalanemir Danka Bata’ (division of 
Danka by Killanemi) is a fresh addition and full 
of humorous beauty. Kalanemi, Havana’s 
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uncle, Avas deputed to kill Hanuman by a 
stratagem. Laksmaiia lay in a critical position, 
stj'Lick by Indrajita in the battle field, and 
Hanuman was appointed to bring some medici- 
nal lierbs known as an infallible cure for mortal 
AA'ounds. Laksmana Avould die if Hanuman 
could be obstructed in bis AA ay ; and if Laksmana 
died, llilma aa hs sure also to die or be paralysed 
by grief. So if Kalanenii succeeded in killing 
Hanuman, the city of Lanka would be safe 
from the enemy, and Havana promised Killanemi 
half of his kingdom if the desired result could he 
achieved bv him. Xalanemi’s stratagems failed 

• • O 

and he Avas Icilled hv Hanuman, but ])efore his 
tragic death, he had calculated his share of 
Havana’s dominions in the event of success much 
in tlie strain of the milk-maid of the Katha- 
sarit sagara or of Alanaskar of the Mahomedan 
fable. His soliloquey is humorous and becomes 
more so being shoAvn in contrast with his 
subsequent miserable end. He goes on thinking 
Avithin himself : — 

“ I shall measure with a tape my portion in 
the north, south and Avest, but I shall by all 
means avoid the east, for in the east there is 
the embankment on the sea coast. There is 
certainly a risk of the embankment breaking 
there. I shall alloAA" Havana to retain as much 
portion in the east as he may desire ; and so on.' 

“ Kalnemi’s division of Lankil ” has passed 
into a common phrase in Bengali indicating the 
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foolishness of calculating the prize before it is 
actually obtained. The character of Iviikuil is 
another addition in the Bengali Rainayaiias. 
We find it in the Rainayana by Chandravatl. 
Bor five hundred years the stock of llaniuyanic 
legends are constantly on the increase and the 
villages of Bengal have so completely assimilated 
them that they tell it over and again in their 
own language with their own additions largely 
derived from their own life and environments. 




u 



CHAPTER VII 


(«) Dvija Madliukuntha. 

(2») Chandravati’s popularity amongst the rnral folk of MyDieiisiug, 

(c) lior life — disai^poiutmeut in love. 

(d) The story of Keiiarama, the robber. 

(e) ChanclrtivHti’s ti*agic death. 

(/) Her Rumayuna. 

(</) The iuflaeticc of the Jaiu RaniSyana on tlie Rengaii Ritnifiyanas. 

{a) Uvija Madhuhantha. 

Among the successors of Krittivasa we find 
five most conspicuous. All of them lived in the 
16th century. Chandravatl, Dvija Madhu- 
kantha, Ivavichandra, Sasthivara and Gangadasa 
Sen. 

Of Dvija Madhukantha we knoAV ver,> little. 
Stray portions of his Haraayana have been found, 
and some of the MSS. ai’e quite old. In the Dibrary 
of the University there is one dated B. S. 1072 
(1661 A. D.) It is a portion of the Uttarakanda. 
The verses have a charm of simplicity about 
them, and the i^oet pays his respect to the pioneer 
in the field — Krittivasa — in the colophon. The 
copy was made by Kaudarpa ^arma of the 
village Kasyakula-Darakuda in the Samanta- 
bhum. Another MS. in which the names of 
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Madhukantlia and Haricharana both apj^ear as 
authors in tlie colophon is also in the University 
Library. It is about 250 years old. There are 
several other AISS. of Dvija Madhultantha*s 
Ramayana that I know of, but I believe one in 
the possession of the Calcutta Sahitya Parisat 
is the oldest. 


(b) ChandracatV s popularity autouyst the rural 

folk of Myynensiiiyh. 

The most conspicuous of this illustrious 
group, the successors of Krittivasa in the field 
of Vernacular Ramayana, is perhaps Chandravati, 
the poetess of Eastern Rengal. The romance of 
her love, her distinguished parentage, her purity 
of faith, her personal beauty and accomplish- 
ments and her sorrowful end all combine to 
create a great and almost pathetic interest in her 
career showing her as one of the most charming 
figures in our literary world. It is to be regret- 
ted that as yet no steps have been taken to 
rescue her works fi’om oblivion by the Sahitya 
Parisat or any other learned body wbo profes- 
sedly avow to further the cause 
of the old vernacular litera- 
ture of Bengal. In fact, I am 
afraid, to most of you, if nut to all present here, 
her ncune will sound new. Yet this ignorance 
of her poems among the learned people of the 
province does not at all divest her of that gloi'v 
24 


She is uot ktiuwn 
to buholurs. 
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which attaches to ti'ue merit or detract any 
portion from it. Througliout the rural villages 
of the whole Mymensingh district the boatman 
sings her songs, and they are on everybody’s 
lips on festive occasions. Her songs are sung 
especially during marriage-time ; the women, 
while carrying water in pitchers for bathing the 
bridegroom, sing them ; when the bridal dress 
is worn and the barber’s services are required 
as a part of the requisite rites of the marriage, 
Chandravati’s songs must be sung by the women 
or there will be no joy. She has songs specially 
suited to the occasion when the bridegroom 
plays dice with the bride. Her songs on 
Manasa Devi and her Hamayana are the favourite 
subjects in which the whole rural population 
of the district delights. Her songs of Manasa 
Devi worthily supplement those of her father, 
the great poet Bansi Dasa whose name is 
well-known to the students of old Bengali 
literature. The conversion of the robber Hena 
Bama, a subject she turned into a song, is 
full of lofty pathos which used to draw tears 
from the eyes of the village people. ‘Her songs 
have flooded the whole of the Eastern Mymen- 
singh says Babu Chandrakumar De, the writer 
of her short memoir. 

Chandravati’s father Ban^i Dasa was born 

(e) Her life-. ^ small village named Pat* 

wari in the subdivision of 
Bishorganj (Dist. Mymensingh). Ban9l Dasa 
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as I have just said, is one of the most illustrious 
of those poets who have written on Manasa 
Devi. His poem was finished in ^aka 1-197 
(1575 A.D.). The popularity of this poem is 
not restricted to Mymensingb alone. It used to 
be sung and read all over Bengal. The Battala- 
Presses of Calcutta have brought out several 
editions of Bah 9 i Dasa’s work. For specimens of 
the poetical composition of Ban 9 i 1 beg you to 
refer to my Typical Selections from old Bengali 
Literature published by the University of 
Calcutta pp. 20 >2 19. Ban 9 i Dasa had already 
passed his youth when he finished his great work, 
for we find his daughter co-operating with him 
in his composition. 

Chandravatl was Ban 9 i*s only daughter. 
She was not only a genius but a reputed beauty. 
She gives the following autobiographical notice 
in her Ramayana : 

“The river Fule 9 wari (lit, the queen of 
flowers) flows in her dashing course ; thei*e on 
her bank lived Jadavananda, a Brahmin of the 
Bhattacharya family. His wife’s name was 
Anjana. The pair lived in a straw-roofed hut 
supported by bamboo posts. He was a worshipper 
of Manasa Devi ; hence LaksmI (the goddess of 
wealth; left him in cinger. 

“By the grace of Manasa Devi a son was 
born to the pair, and that son is no other than 
Bap 9 l Dasa whose fame as a poet and a singer 
of the glories of the Manasa Devi is spread al) 
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over the world. But inspite of his fame he is 
so poor that there is no straw on his roof nor 
rice in his store. When the flood comes it 
washes the hut away. My father sings songs 
on Manasa Devi, and the rice and cowries that 
he earns thereby, he brings to the house. As 
an addition to his Avorry and misfortunes the 
wretched Chandravatl was born in his house. 
He worships the goddess Manasa Devi with 
warm and sincere devotion, and by her grace 
earns a small portion of rice and cowries. The 
goddess appeared to him in a dream and 
advised him to compose songs in her honour, 
promising that this would remove his poverty. 

“Here do I bow to my mother Sulochana 
and to my father Dvija BancI who has educated 
me in the Pauranic literature. I how to the 
goddess Manasa Devi whose mercy i feel in my 
heart assuaging all my pain. I again bow to 
my mother for it is owing to her that my eyes 
have seen the world. Before I commence my 
song I bow to the great god (^iva and his consort 
Parvati and I bend low paying my obeisance to 
the river Fuie9wari that has from childhood 
iip quenched my thirst. * * * * 

I sing this song by the order of my father.”* 


' “ I 
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Chandravatl must have been about 25 years 
old to be able to co-operate with her father in 
producing the masterpiece on Manasa Devi, which 
as I have already said was completed in the 
year L575. The poem was no doubt begun a few 
years earlier. Considering the voluminous size 
of the work we take it that the poem on Manasa 
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Devi was begun in 1570 A.D. and if Chandra- 
vati was 25 years old at the time, the date of 
her birih would be 1545 A.D. 

She has pleasantly told us some beautiful 
anecdotes of her own life and some that referred 
to her father. One of the latter is the charming 

of Kena Rama, a robber afterwards 

changed to a devotee and singer of the Manasa- 

cult. In this poem Chandravati incidentally 

gives us a glimpse of the political condition of 
the country 

The people in fear of plunder keep their 
wealth buried under the earth. The deceits use 
nooses to strangle people to death and forcibly 
take away all the 3 '^ possess. The deceits are the 
true masters of the country, and no one believes 
in the Emperor’s power. The Kazl’s rule has 
ruined the people. In great fear many of 
them liave deserted their village-homes. Says 

Chandrfxvatl, ‘‘the property and lives of people 
ai’e at stake.” 

Rut the fertile district of IVIymensingh 
yielded large crops . and “the straggling herds of 
buffalos and oxen in tlie meadows and cowsheds 

exceed all calculations.” 

_ 

^ , 

qg csrt^l \ 
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When the fate of the country was such, 
Ban9i Dasawith his party was one day travelling 
T,. , , through a wild tract of iun«:lv 

Ihe story of ^ ti o 

Kens lUma— the loL- land wlieii tlicv Confronted a 

ber. ^ 

band of robbers headed bv 
Kena Rama, whose very iianie chilletl i he life- 
blood of the innocent rustic folk. Kor, of the 
robbers who infested the country at the time, 
none was more dreaded than he. Kena Kama 
demanded of Ban^I Ditsa and his party ;ill that 
they had. “ Nothing have we to otter you ” they 

said and submitted themselves to the serutinv of 

« 

the robbers. Disappointed at not getting anv- 
thiug from them, Kena Rama said “ No matter, 
we will kill you, for, killing is our profession.” 
Ban9i Dasa said, “ I am a Brahmin.'’ Kena Kama 
did not attach any importance to this statement, 
but carelessly asked his name. On being* told 
that he Avas Banyi Dasa the robber chief 
expressed his wonder “ Are you that man the 
pathos of Avhose songs is said to melt even a 
stone.” ** But even if it were possible to melt 
a stone it is not easy to melt a stony heart” 
was the retort of tlie celebrated poet and singer. 
Kena Rama felt that the remark was aimed at 


hinv- Thei’e was sotne further eonversation 
betAveen the poet and the robber. The latter, 
hoAvever, seemed inexorable and expressed liis 
determination to kill eA'ery one of the p'lrty 
Ban9l said, “ If you are really bent on killing 
me, do so; hut permit mo once for the last time 
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to ^iing the glory of Manasa Devi before' I 
die/’ Permission was granted and the party 
commenced the song. The sorrows of Behula, 
sung by the poet with the melody enhanced by 
the joint voice of the chorus, and pathos, 
heightened by the resigned faith of the poet in 
that critical situation, sounded in the solitude of 
that jungly land, like a strain that came down 
from heaven. 

“ It appeared ” writes Chandra vatl “ that the 
very sky was the canopy and as though the birds"^ 
that flew above and the cattle that grazed below* 
silently listened to the music. Kena Rama" 
placed his sword by him and sat there in mute * 
wonder. The birds that were flying came down 
to the nearest tree and sat on its boughs ; for it 
was Ban 9 i, the son of Anjana, who was singing 
the song of Manasa Devi.”* 

The meadow in which the encounter with 
the robber took place exists up to this day and is 
called Jalia Haor. It is an area of about 20 miles 
covered with reeds. 

The song continued till the highest pitch - 
of pathos was reached. The singer described the 

"srrfJT 1 
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M'idowhood of Behula, and her determination 
to carry her husband’s dead-body through the 
waters of the Gangura. Slie would go all alone 
in order to propitiate the goddess by fast and vigil, 
so that her husband might be restored to life. 
Writes Chandravatl, 

“ Banc! sang of Behula becoming a widow. 
Kena Bama’s eyes overflowed with tears ; but 
when mv father described her sufferinars on the 
rafter that carried her over the waters, Kena 
Kama threw his sword away and cried aloud.’” 

The next stage in the coversion of this robber 
may be easily conceived. He ottered all his 
wealth to the poet, aud wanted to learn the songs, 
for the robber was gifted with a soul-stirring 
charming voice. Banci rejected the otter of 
money for it was stained by blood ; but feeling 
that Kena Rama was truly I’epentant, took care 
of him and admitted him as one of his party. 
So fully was Kena Rama trained in the songs of 
Manasa Devi that from shortly after this time he 
earned a pittance himself for his master’s family 
by his songs while Banci retired. Writes 
Chandra “ So were the songs of Manasa Devi 
popularised in the country. Even stone melted 
and tears flowed on all sides when Kena Rtlnm 


ft” 
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SHTig. The very leaves of trees drooped low, 'as 
it Avere, in admiration. This the daughter of 
Banci Dasa sings in the Payar metre,” 

This was the poetic and spiritual environ- 
ment in the midst of Avhich Chandravati had 
her early training. She was a beautiful girl and 

Chandnivatrs cUr- talciits had 

appointment in love. spread far and near. Even as 

a child “ she lisped in numbers for the numbers 
came.” BancI Dasa, her father, received many 
proposals for her marriage from suitable pai*ties. 
But CliandriiA^atl had set her heart on a gifted 
young man named Jayachandra. with whom she 
used to read in tlie Adllage-Pathyala when verj'^ 
young. Jayachandra Jiimself was endowed with 
poetic powers and they used to interchange verses 
of their own composition Avhich showed their 
clea\'erncss in rhyming. In the Padmapurapa by 
Banci Dasa, Ave find verses Avritten by both. Ban^i 
Dasa encouraged these romantic sentiments and 
Chandra and Jayachandra AA^ere betrothed. 

But this is the curse on true loA^e that it is 
scarcely requited. One of our poets has sung that 
if a true lover Avould have a return of love in 
this world, the happiness of it Avould be like the 
achievement of impossible things ; it Avould be 
like the sandal tree bearing floAvers or sugar-cane 
bearing fruits. Jaychandra proA^ed fickle and 
untrustAA'orthy. While still outAA'ardly profess- 
ing his feelings for Chandra, he had been paying 
attention to a Mahomedan girl, and the exotic 
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charm of this love proved so powerful that a 
few days before the day fixed for wedding, he 
turned a Mahomedau and married the IMaho- 
medan girl. So were the jjrospects of wedded 
life and its happiness pictured by the lovely 
poetess blasted for eA'er. Slie took the vow of 
life-long maidenhood and her father erected a 
temple of (^iva on the banks of the Fule9warl, in 
which Chandi'il spent most of her time engaged 
in devotional services to the great God. Here 
also did she begin to write tlie llamayana which 
gained an extraordinary popularity within a 
short time. Her own sorrows, disappointed 
feelings and her resigned devotion became a 
living fountain of pathos in the description of her 
Sita, and people read this Itamayana with tears 
in their eyes. 

Years of austere hardship, of unliinching 

devotion to the ureat God 

ilor death. • i , 

quieted her mind to some 
extent, but a change which was sadder still, 
came over the spirit of her unfortunate career. 
Jayachandra became reiientant and wrote her a 
letter begging pardon and requesting an inter- 
view. She shewed the letter to her father who 
advised her to give a polite reply but refusing 
permission to see her. Slie accordiuglv wrote 
him a letter in which she could ill disguise her 
long pent-up feelings but it was written with a 
great control over her mind and was full of 

sound spiritual advice. Jayachandra maddened bv 

* 
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remorse and ardent desire to see Chandra came 
to the village Patwari — the scene of his child- 
hood and of his romantic love, and though 
permission was not granted, came to the temple 
of ^iva where Chandra was. He, however, 
found it shut from within and the frenzied lover 
dared not ask lier to open it for him. The 
beautiful malatl flowers — the sandhya malatl 
that bloomed in the evening greAv abundantly in 
the courtyard of the temple. With the purple 
juice of the flower Jayachandra wrote some 
verses on the temple door and then turned to 
the river Pule9wari where he drowned himself 
in disappointment. The temple stands there 
up to now. 

After this catastrophe Chandra had not 
the heart to compose any poetry. So her 
Ramayana remains unfinished. She had brought 
it down to the episode of Slta’s exile and there 
it ends. A short time after Chandra herself 
2)assed away from this earth. No disease troubled 
her except that of the mind ; she was in the 
temple absorbed in the contemplation of ^iva, 
her last refuge in distress, when suddenly did 
her breath stop and people knew not if it was a 
trance or death till all signs of life gradually 
faded away. Thus the tender-hearted lovely 
poetess fell a victim to the infallible arrows of 
the god with a flowery bow. 

In the Ramayana of Chandravatl, a new 
character, that of Kukua, has been introduced. 
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She is a daughtei* of Kaikeyl and it is said she 

received her traininsr from that 

Her RSmayana. 

wily and wicked maid-servant 
Manthara who Mas the fountain-head of all 
mischief and M^hose sinister piir^iose had brought 
ruin upon Ayodhya. Kukua is represented as a 
second lago. We shall here quote a passage 
from the episode of Slta^s exile. Itaiua had just 
heard the scandal that was then the topic of the 
Ayodhya people. Hom' could he accept Sita as 
his queen, after she had been taken by force and 
made to stay at the harem of Lanka for days and 
months ? Rama was sad at heart at the rej)ort 
of this scandal and meditated what he sliould do 
to keep the pure fame of the throne of Ayodhya 
fi’om stain, convinced though he was of the perfect 
innocence of his queen, ^leantime the folIoM - 
ing incident took place in the apartment of 
the queen hei'self.' 

m ofi? c^ri "siTrsT^ II 

5^^ I 

^ II 

^ 1 

0*511 II 

*t?r I 
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“ On a golden couch upon which was spread 
a bed of flowers was Sita in her private chamber. 
The sweet-scented lotuses smiled on all sides 
and golden cups shone with water- of the Sarayu. 
On the plates lay a variety of fruits and the 
maids were in attendance there to serve the 
least wishes of their deer queen. A story-teller 

I 

^ C^1 II 

^fsi li 

c^n II 

Hi HtCH C^I t 

I! 

'«rtfH ^tc?r Hi cfff^ ^^h i 

c^l nrf^ II 

\^TH c^1 Hi ^tcs I 

II 

c^i I 
c^l tf*r1^?r ii 

^■©1 i 

^f^^l *I^H ^ CHtC^ II 

^fc^ir© ^5l I 

*f*t ^‘Brl II 

^^1 c^ ^T^c^C'o I 

^'©t^ 0*511 ^t^«i '^* t1%r© 11 

^1 #^5i c^i 1 

Tl%0^ ff“1 c^ ^t®r1 I 

^tcHC^ ^1 c^ fn::^?! i?f^ I 
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— a uiaid avIio had a rare gift in that respect — 
was near hei% amusing her by reciting a romantic 
fAble, when Xukua, the queen’s sister-in-law, 
paid her a visit. Ivukua said : 

“‘Listen to me, queen, will you tell me how 
you spent your time in Havana’s liouse ? We 
never saw the Raksasa chief. AVe have heard it 
said he had ton heads and twenty arms. AA^ill you 

draw a picture of the king of Lanka and satisfy 
my curiosity? ’ 

“ Sita was quite unnerved at this request. The 

maids fanned her and S 2 )rinkled cool water on 

her face, and said to Kukuii: ‘ Do not, oh noble 

lady, make this improper request ; it is the 

king’s order upon us to see that nothing of a 

painful nature is spoken to her, specially as she 
is enciente.' 

Rut the sister-in-law was j^ersistent and 
would not be dissuaded, and Sita said : ‘ I never 
had a clear sight of him. How can I draw a 
pictuie? Rut though the queen tried to avoid, 
Kukua still persisted in her request, and M ith 
a smiling face again and again made entreaties. 
Sita said: ‘ I san^ only the shadow of the king 
of Lanka on the sea when he carried mo over it. 
There I remember to have seen liis 20 arms and 
10 heads.* Kukua jiow laid horsalf on the 
couch beside Sita, and again and again requested 

her to draw a sketch of Rav ana as she had seen 

him. So the queen could not avoid her and 
drew a picture of Ravm.ia on the fan. After 
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this she felt tired and closed her eyes in sleep. 
Kukua placed the fan with Havana’s portrait 
painted therein on the breast of Sita. Then 
she went to the king and said ; ‘ Dear cousin, you 
love Si til better than your own self. Just come 
and behold your loyal queen. She cannot for- 
get Havana. She has drawn his portrait on her 
fan and placed it on her breast and shut her eyes 
to contemplate him moi*e vividly in her mind.’ 
Just then the spy Durmukha had brought a 
report of the scandal, and the king’s mind was 
in an excited condition. Led by Kukua he 
entered the chamber of the queen and found 
that actually Havana’s picture drawn by her lay 
touching her bosom as she gently slept.” 

Shakespeare conceived the character of lago 
in IGI-i A D. and Chandravatl of Kukua in 1675. 
lao-os there are in all societies and I do not mean 

O 

to say that Kukua, though she approaches the 
English poet’s character in some respect, Avas a 
perfect knave like the one who caused Othello’s 
ruin. The passage that I liaA'e quoted is a typical 
one. It only proves the existence of a popular 
notion in India that there should be some little 
flaw — the basis upon which the devil could work. 
Desdemona’s persistent entreaties in behalf of 
Cassio, though her husband showed a growing 
violence of temper, Avere exaggerated by the 
immortal bard of Avon only for the sake of 

arousing Othello’s jealousy to the highest pitch. 

According to the Indian opinion of later times 
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a fault, though it may not he a true one, is often 
introduced in an ideal character for defending 

O 

the justice of divine dispensation, such attempt 
in many cases being extremely puerile. It is 
the same spirit which led to the creating of the 
fable as to how the woes of (^rivatsa and Chinta 
were brought about. SitcX must do something, 
however innocent and pure she might be, which 
would give some real cause of doubt. She must 
be made to di*aw a picture of Rilvana on the fan 
and it must be placed on her bosom in order to 
give her husband a cause of jealousy. I shall 
presently show that the spirit of stories like these 
toas imbibed from the Jain sources and the J^lins 
had no conception of the ideal virtues of the 
king Rama. These stories undoubtedly lower the 
great king of the Sanskrit epic, wdio sacrificed 
his whole happiness, knowing Sitii to be perfectly 
blameless, for the sake of giving satisfaction 
to his people ; and this he could do by no 
other means. The morbid idea of chastity 
prevalent in the age attributes to Sita a false 
innocence that she never saw Ravana. This tiikes 
away the force of the high character of Sitil 
described by Valmiki, reducing the great heroine 
to a moral sickling, afraid of encountering the 
sight of a man as if it wore contagious. 

Thirdly, there is evidently that spirit of 

exaggeration which we tind so much at work in 

the supplementary chapters added to Valmiki’s 

original. All evil must proceed from Kaikevi her 
26 ‘ ’ 
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own evil character is not enough ; vices should 
produce a brood and be exaggerated. It was not 
considered enough merely to follow the foot- 
steps of Valmlki, the later poets imagined 
situations far beyond what had been created by 
the Epic-master with a view to excel him on his 
own lines. It is this spirit which made them send 
Sita and Laksmana to exile in the Uttara Kanda, 
a story latterly engrafted on the original epic. 
Because Bama had given up his kingdom once to 
prove that he was a loyal son, he should be made 
capable of undergoing similar sacrifices to prove 
that he wjxs an ideal monarch, true to his people 
and to the Brahmanic traditions. The spirit of 
Valmiki was exaggerated througliout the Uttara 
Kanda, and Kukua was a fresh growth, though 
a morbid one, yet in concord with the above 
sjnrit. The jealousy, attributed to Hama, 
does not find a place in the Sanskrit Uttara 
Kanda. When the ceremony of the horse-sacrifice, 
that Rama performed after Sita’s exile, required 
him to sit near the sacificial altar with his queen, 
people believed that he would marry again. For, 
in tlie royal race of the Iksakus almost all the 
kings had each a number of wives. But Rama 
placed a golden image of Sita beside him to fulfil 
the condition of tiie religious rite to the letter, a 
silent but unmistakable vindication of his 
faith in Sita’s innocence though he was forced to 
send her to exile as he could not prove his own 
conviction to others. This is not at all like the 
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divorce of Josephine, Avlioni Napolean knew to be 
pure, brought about by a weak political motive 
leading him to marry again. But here the husband 
and wife Avere both loyal to each other and the 
sorrows of separation Avere borne by each to the 
same extent. The pathos of this situation has 
suffered by the depicting of Rama as a jealous 
husband in the Bengali Avorks. I haA^e said that 
the passage quoted is a typical one showing the 
trend of Bengali thought. It is not meant to 
illustrate the poetical merits of ChandriiA’^atl. 
Her style is simple and unassuming, and her poems 
full of the beauties of the rural life. She had a 
ready command over pathetic expressions and her 
vei’ses bring forth tears from readers, specially 
AV'hen she describes the lots of suffering Avomen 
as in the cases of Sltii and Behula. 

I AAU’ite at some length of this poetess, because 
she is unknown to the educated Bengalis, and as 
no mention of her has been made cither in my 
History of Bengali language and Literature or 
in the Baiiga-Vasa-O-Sahitya. She was unknown 
to me Avhen I compiled the Typical Selections in 
19 I k So I could not give any exti'acts from her 
poems in that book. Her poems are as abundant 
as are the fleld-flowei'S in the meadows of the 
Mymensingh District. Besides many poems 
meant to be sung on bridal occasions, she is the 
writer of scA^eral stray poems on ^lanasii Devi, — 
the ballad of Kenaram the roblier, — Kazir 
Biohara (the judgment of Kazi), — Badsar (^asana 
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(the rule of the Mahomedan Emperor), — the 
Dewan Badha (the murder of the minister) and 
other poems. Her Ramayana is certainly the 
largest of all her poems. It is a pity that no 
attempt has yet been made to recover these 
excellent poems Trhich still enjoy an extensive 
popularity among the rural folk of Eastern 
Bengal. Chandra’s Ramayana is a work free from 
Sanskritic dependence and is full of homely beauty, 
written in an unadorned and flowing style which 
marks it out as an achievement of unique merit. 
This remains unpublished up to now. I beg to 
recommend that the Sahitya Parisat or some other 
body interested in the cause of the vernacular 
literature should at once undertake to publish 
Chandravati’s poems. Her biographer Babu 
Clandrakumar De writes of this Ramayana, “ On 
the day of the Sun-worship, the women-folk of 
Eastern Mymensingh sing the Rnmayana by 
Chandravati from sun-rise to sun-set 

We have observed that the jealousy of Rama 

aroused by Sita’s drawing a 
The influence of the picturc of Ravana, as told in 

Jaina RtSmavann on ,, in-n i« 

Bengali poems. ' popular legends of Bengal, is a 

deviation from Valmiki’s epic. 
Not only Chandravati, but many other Bengali 
wi’iters have described this episode. Krittivasa 
made Sita draw the sketch on the floor of her 
room upon which she slept. In that poem she 
drew the picture, not induced by Kukua, but 

^ The Saurava, No. V, Palgun 1320 B. S. P. 160 
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by some other female associates of her, who 
persuaded her to do so not out of any sinister 
motive, but from a mere curiosity. From the 
manner in which this legend has been described, 
it appears that this or a similar story was already 
current in Bengal, and the poets drew from a 
common source. This has not at all elevated the 
character of Rama or of Sita, but has rather 
demeaned both, by making the hero, whose 
sincere love for his consort unblemished by dis- 
trust forms one of the gi’eat features of his manly 
character in the Sanskrit epic, yield to 
petty freaks of jealousy, wortliy of a brothel, 
and by taking away all grandeur and grace 
from the character of Sita, who is reduced 
to a weakling afraid of uttering Rarana’s name 
and yet foolishly led by persuasion to draw a 
picture of him. 

We shall presently see that these stories 
were not invented by the Bengali poets but 
were incorporated in their works simply 
because these had already such a widespread 
celebrity in the country that it would have been 
a positive omission in the eyes of the people if 
the vernacular poets luul left them out from 
their accounts of the Ramavanic lesrend. 

• C’ 

We have noticed in a previous lecture 
that in the Jain Rilmayana by Hcmchandra 
Acharya Ravana and the monkeys are the most 
prominent figures. It is with their account 
that the poems open. The account of Raksasa 
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and ape-dynasties alone occupy 140 pages and 
up to Havana- Badha there are only 300 pages 
in all. The latter 160 pages are occupied with 
the story of Rama interspersed with that of the 
monkeys and Raksasas, somewhat on the lines 
of Valmiki ; for in the 12th century when 
Hemchandra Acharyya wrote; the Ramayana, 
Valmiki’s epic was known throughout the Indian 
Peninsula. In the short account given of Rama 
by the Jain poet we are struck with the poet’s 
elevated notion of Rilvana and the monkeys on 
the one hand and with his poor conception of 
Rama and of his brothers on the other, quite 
unlike the cherished traditions of the people, now 
prevalent in this country and derived chiefly 
from Valmlki’s epic. This suggests, as we have 
already stated, that in the south Havana’s 
character had aroused popular admiration and 
not of Rama — that the former was the main 
hero there and the latter’s story was probably 
an engraftment and added supplement in which 
the introduction of Rama in a half-hearted and 
apologetic tone only showed that the poet was 
not at all inspired by him. 

Now to return to the subject of Rama’s 
jealousy. We find it first in the Jain Ramayana. 
It is well known that Bengal was at one time 
a great centre of Jain activities. Twenty-three 
out of the twenty-four Tirthankaras of the Jains 
had attained Siddhi in Samet 9 ekhara — the Paresh 
nath Hills, in the District of Hazaribagh in 
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Bengal. And some of the Tirtliankaras such as 
Sriranganath, and Vasupujya were horn in 
Bengal. The greatest of the Tirthankaras 
Mahavira spent a number of years preaching his 
faith in the Rada Desha (Western Bengal). 

That Jainism once held its sway in this 
country has been proved by the statues of the 
Tirthankaras lecently discovered in Bikrampur 
and other parts of Bengal. The legend of the 
Ramayana as described by the Jain poets must 
have at one time been current in this province. 
Hence it is that some of the additions n^hich we 


find in the Bengali Ramayanas contain matter 
popularised here by the Jainas. These have 
become inseparable from the popular conception 
of the Ramavanic legend. But it will be seen 
that while incorporating some materials of the 
Jain version, the Bengali poets were not wholly 
swayed by them but exercised a certain discre- 
tion which saved the great heroes from being 
absolutely degenerated as Ave find in the Jain 
story. 

In the Jain Ramayana we read of a love — 
between Laksmana and princess Yanamala — a 
daughter of king Mahidhara by his queen 
Indrani. Mahidhara was the king of Bijayapiir. 
This love-attair is said to have occurred during 
the time of exile. Naturally the strictly ascetic 
character of Laksmana has suffered in this 
episode. But there are yet greater surprises 
in store. Returning to Ayodhya from exile 
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Laksmana takes eight wives and Rama three in 
addition, of course, to Sita. Not only these,” 
writes the Jain poet, “hut there were 1600 
ladies in the harem.” This seems to be as it 
were out of vengeance for the austere lives led 
in the Dandaka forests. Raksmana’s eight 
queens were Vitalya, Rupavati, Vanamala, 
Ralyanamalika, Ratnainalika, Gitapadma, Bhaya- 
vati and Manorama. Rama’s four queens were 
Sita, Prabhavati, Ratinibha and ^ridama. The 
last-named three queens conspired against Sita 
out of jealousy for Rama’s greater attention to 
her and persuaded her to draw a picture of 

in this way ; “ Draw a sketch of Ravai^ 
and show us what sort of appearance he had,” 
Sita said, “ I did not see his whole body, I only 
saw his feet ; how can I draw his picture ? ” 

“ Draw his feet only, our curiosity will be satis- 
fied,’^ the}'' said. Upon which Sita out of the innate 
sincerity of her nature painted the feet of 
Ravana. Rama came there and they told him 
in private, “Your dear Sita’s mind is still fixed 
on the feet of Ravana. Just look at the picture 
of Ravana’s feet di'awn by Sita’s own hand; 
oh king, know that Sita still worships him as 
the lord^ of her heart.” The co-wives then 
circulated scandal about Sita by means of their 
maidservants and this reached Rama’s ears and 
poisoned his mind. 

We have stated that in the celebrated 
Sanskrit epic Rama had a golden statue of Sita 
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made and sat by its side to perform the horse- 
sacrifice ceremony proving to his subjects the 
great confidence and faith which he had in his 
wife, though he had sent her away to exile. 
About Hama, Kaikeyi had once said “ Rama 
does not look at the face of any other 
woman besides his wife’s.”' This Rama in the 
Jain version is victimised bv the intrierue 
of a number of queens ! The Bengali poets 
could not bear the idea of Rama’s having any 
other queen than Sita though they inserted the 
story of Rama’s suspicion in their poems, as it 
was no doubt attached to the popular legend of 
their times. Krittivasa says that it Avas Rama’s 
brothers’ wives who had in a careless moment 
heedlessly requested Sita to draw a sketch of 
Ravaim and ( handravati introduces the charac- 
ter, altogether ncAv to us, of Kukua said to be 
a daughter of Kaikeyr, who trained in A'illniny by 
the wicked Manthara, plays the part of Tago in 
creating jealousy in Rilma. Rut these poets 
could by no means bear the idea of Rama 
being represented as a demoralised oriental 
monarch led to eternal follies bv the intrigue 
of sixteen hundi*ed mistresses of the harem. 

Krittivasa shows the high character of Rilma, 
and his intense devotion to Sitii in the follow- 
ing incident. This relates to the occurrences 
after Ravai^a’s fall in the battle and Ribhisana’s 
installation on the throne of Lanka. 


27 


' KAinayuyn, Ayoiihja Cb. 72 vorso 49. 
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The monkeys stood ai'ovind and the King 
Bibhisana with joint hands approached Rama 
and addressed him thus : 

* Oh lord, for long years hast thou sufPered 
from fast, vigil and hardships. I wish that 
the beautiful damsels of Lanka be thy atten- 
dants and minister to vour comfort. A thousand 
fair ones have I in my harem. They will 

bring sweet scented kasturi and 

Bhibhisana roprovecl. ^ 

sandal perfumes and anoint 
your lovely body, now covered with dust of the 
forest-path. These women will serve you and 
feel extremely happy if they are permitted 
to do so. ’ Rama said in reply ‘ People know 
you, Oh lord of Raksasas, to be a virtuous 
soul ; but in your heart of heart you seem to 
cherish a sexual lust. Por myself I care not 
to look at the face of any other woman than 
Sita’s. I not only avoid their touch but would 
not so much as have a sight of them. If you 
bring a million of fairies from heaven, my Sita 
is by far fairer to me than all of them. 

“ I also beg to remind you that though born 
of royal blood, Bhai'ata my younger brother 
is unhappy; he wears the rag of an ascetic and 
lives in great sorrow owing to my exile. It is for 

4 

the sake of my exiled life that 

Bharata in great COUrtcd all thcSC austori- 

sorrow. 

ties. When I shall once more 
embrace my dear brother, it will then be my time 
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to scent my body with sandal and other 
perfumes. ’ 

I cannot say if according to the stern 

European point of view the abov'e passage should 

not be condemned as wanting in decency ; but 

if the rural poet has not followed a strictly 

puritan standard in the address of Bibhisaua to 

« « 

Rama, there is certainly that elevated notion of 
sexual love apparent on the face of the passage. 

I surmise that from sources like that of the 
Jain Ramayana some of the Bengali poets have 

introduced episodes describing 

Lak^mana’s love* xu i i • ^ -r •« 

making. the Jove-iiiaking of Laksmaiia, 

a point for which there is 
apparently no clue in the Sanskrit epic. One 
such will be found in a work called Laksmaner 
Digvijaya by the poet Bhabanicharaua, written 
early in the 18 th century. Here Laksmana is 
represented as deputed by Itania for coui^ueriug 
tbe three worlds, but liappens to meet Chandra- 
kala, a daughter of Indra, bathing in a tank near 
a lonely hermitage. As he sees the damsel, he 
becomes at once enamoured of her and throwing 
his bow on the ground delivers a speech wortliv 
of an eighteenth century dilettante, to his friends 
among whom the chief was the Ape-god Hanu- 
milna. His effeminate prattles remind us of the 
Jain hero rather than the stoic personification 
of brotherly love that Laksmana is in the great 
Sanskrit epic. He tells Hanuman, as the hero 
of Bharat Chandra might do to the flower 
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woman Hira “ Adieu to fight for ever ; return 

to Ayodhya, my good friends. Here I shall 

take the ascetic’s vow and henceforth wander 

in foreign lands — a disappointed man. Tender 

my respects to the feet of Rama and Sita, and 

tell them that Laksmana has taken the vow of 

« ■ 

an ascetic. Hear me, Angada, and all ye that are 
present here, go to Kiskindhya back and to your 
respective homes after interviewing Rama, ” 
saying so he threw his bow on the ground. 

And all this gibberish, simply because he saw 
the fair damsel Chandrakala only once while 
she was bathing ! 
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(а) BSmayana by Kavichandra. 

(б) RSmayana by SaathTvara and Qang3 Dasa. 

(c) RSmiyana by FWmamohana BandyopSdhyaya — influence of 
VaisDarism on hie work and his indebtedness to the Advuta 
RSmSyana. 

(d) BitmalilS by BSmSnanda who subscribes himself as the Buddha. 

(e) Bfimnyana by Jagat Rama. 

(/) Mahl RAvaner Pala. 


(a) The Ramayana by Kavichandra 

Chandravati’s command over tender expres- 
sions particularly over those which create pathos 
is only matched by the power of Kavichandra 
in delineating homely and humorous situations 
lit up with frequent flaslies of true iioetry. 
The name of Kavichandra was probably C^an- 
kara. In the colophon attached to an episode of 
the Ramaya^a written by Kavichandra we tind 
that his grandfather was one Govinda, a Kulln 

Brahmin of Bandyopiidhyaya 

The difficulty of i • i a 

getting a historical family. They were the residents 

clue to Kavichandra. ^ , . 11 * i* mi 

of the village feagardia. The 
poet’s father was Bijayrama Bandyo ; they were 
five brothers in all and the iioet’s immediate elder 
brother was Bhavani. Kavichandra was the title 
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and (^ankara his name. In one place the poet 
pays his respect to one Janakinatha. If Janaki- 
natha (lit, husband of Sita) is not here put for 
Hama himself, he must be the I'eligious precep- 
tor of the poet. But there are so many poets 
bearing the title of Kavichandra to be met with 
in the old Bengali literature that it is difficult to 
say with any degree of certainty whether the 
poet who wrote the witty dialogue of Angada 
in the Angada llaivara is the same person who 
attained celebrity by translating the Bhagabata. 
We find a quite different pedigree given of this 
Kavichandra, the translator of the Bhagavata, 
a fact which clearly shows that the poet of the 
Angada Baivara is a different person. Kavi- 
chandra, the Brcihmin, writes the poem offering 
his devotion to Ramapati (Krisna). He is a 
native of Luauo to the south of Lego. ’’ Then 
again “ Muni Kama Chakravarti is the abode of 
all virtues, his son Kavichandra sings. In 
another colophon of the Bhagavata we have the 

* 

following statement ; “ By the order of the King 
Gopala Sinha, Kavichandra briefly narrates the 
story of the Bharata. ” This Gopala Sinha was 
probably a Raja of Burdwan. 

Many copies of the Bhagavata written by 
Kavichandra are dated about the middle of the 
17th century. These dates are, of course, not of 
composition but of the copies. The Ramayanic 
episodes bearing the authorship of Kavichandra 
to be found in old manuscripts are, however, not 
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SO old. In fact the dates of copies of numerous 
MSS. of Kavichandra’s llamavanic stories (now 
incorporated with Krittivasa’s edition published 
in Calcutta) that have come to our hands, belong 
to the latter part of the 18tli century. Three 
such MSS. in the Library of the University are 
dated 1789, 1790 and 1701 A.D. respectively. 

From the racy style of Kavichandra — the 
poet of the Ramayana, — from his wit stained with 
indecent taste and the light speed of his verses 
enriched by metaphorical expressions, — the un- 
mistakable characteristics of the style of our 18th 
century poets, we are inclined to suppose that he 
belonged to the latter school rather than the 16th 
century in which another poet bearing the title 
of Kavichandra, the translator of the Bhiigavata, 
flourished. We had hitherto included both of 
them in the list of our 16th century poets, but 
in the face of the evidences referred to above, 
we find that position to be untenable. Of course 
our views about his date and identification 
must be changed if any copy of the Angada 
Raivara or some other Raniayanic poems by 
Kavichandra, is found out bearing an earlier 
date. The MSS. of Kavichandra’s poems, 
relating to the Bhiigavata or the Mahabharata, 
as I have already stated, show the middle 
of the 17th century to be the date of their 
copy, and none of the copies of the Raivara, 
that we have come across, is dated earlier 
than the 18th. 
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The Bhagavata by Kavichandra had a wide 
celebrity in Bengal, but it is difficult to find a 
complete MS. in which the author’s whole account 
is given. We are informed that one Makhanlal 
Bandyopadhyaya, who claims descent from the 
poet through one of his daughters, has brought 
together all the poems of Kavichandra and 
is going to publish them. There will be 
the risk of his including works by all different 
Kavichandras in his collection as if they were 
the writing of the same author. In the absence 
of any positive proofs the critic will not be in 
a position to identify the poet of the Kamayana 
with the poet of the Bhagavata, on the basis 
of the similarity of the title alone, In the 
colophon we find two distinct pedigrees and 
this point, if not any thing else, cannot be 
ignored. 

The great poetical merits of Angada Ilaivara 
will surely be admitted by all critics. And 
numerous old MSS, have been found in which 
Kavichandra is distinctly mentioned to be the 
author of Angada Ilaivara, and all old MSS. of 
Krittivasa’s Bamayana give that episode in a 
quite different way and in a much less poetical 
form. Why should the editors of Krittivasa’s 
Bamayana yield to the weakness of incorporating 
that poem in the Ba-mayana by Krittivasa ? The 
rural people of Bengal for neaidy a century have 
found Kavichandra’s poem incorporated into 
Krittivasa’s work by the help of Battala 
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publications and hence our editors now are afraid 
of omitting a celebrated passage from the popular 
work lest its sale should be affected by the 
omission. The best course will be to put 
Kavichandra’s name in the colophon so that the 
poem may still continue to form a part of Kritti- 
vasa’s work and at the same time remain true to 
its author. 


I shall hei*e quote some extracts from the 

Angador iwivsra. Celebrated poem of Kavicliandra 

— the Angader Raivara — or the 
embassy of Angada. The coarser portions of 
the poem have flashes of wit and poetry, but we 
shall leave them out of consideration here. 

The whole world trembles at Rilvana’s 
power. The gods are ready to serve the will of 
the Raksasa-monarch of Lanka. The Moon-irod 
holds the royal umbrella over Iiis liead. Brahma 
(from whose mouth the sacred Vedas sprang) has 
the charge of education of the vounsr eliildren 
of Lankil. The god Indra Aveaves garlands of 
flowers for the dreaded chief. The god of the 
wind and water (Parana and Baruna) have the 
charge of dusting and Avatering the palace. The 
Sun-god is the gate-keeper and Vrihaspati, the 
great sage of Indra’s heaA cn, recites the Vedic 


hymns before Ravana. The lieaA'enly nymph 
Urva9l pleases the court by her charming dance 
and the Kinnaris sing in their celestial voice. 


The Air-god has also the charge of fanning 

the monarch. The full-moon holds the lamp 
28 
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and lights the fair city of Lanka every night, and 
Yama, the king of Death, himself does not sleep 
for fear of Havana. So great is his power that 
at his bidding even Fire becomes cool. 

“ But the king of the Haksasas does not care 
now for all these glories. His mind is filled 
with Rama’s image. When he sleeps his enemy 
appears to him in his dreams. While idly sitting 
on his throne he draws the portrait of Rama quite 
unconsciously^ When speaking of other things 
the name of Rama comes to his lips all on a 
sudden, and when he shuts his eyes, the dreaded 
image becomes the more vivid before his mind’s 
eyes, and Havana, greatly alarmed, says to his 
courtiers “ Alas what has become of me ! It 
seems that there is no escape from Rama this 
time. My death is near at hand. Monkeys 
and men have bridged the sea with stone and 
wood. The stone floats on water against all laws 
of nature. What never took place in the world 
has happened here.” 

This passage will naturally recall the fears 
of Kansa created by Krisna. The influence of 
the Bhiigavata is apparent here. 

^nf/ada^s Approach, 

“ Enormous was the bulk of bis body. In 
slow majesty he walked up to the court. It 
seemed as if the god of the Day suddenly rose 
in the East. His eyes shone above like flame 
and his head touched the sky. The gatekeepers 
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were alarmed at the sight and precipitously 
retreated just as frogs fly at the sight of a 
princely elephant. He kicked at tlic door which 
broke and then entered the hall unopposed. 
His body shone like the Sumeru mountain. 
The Raksasas whispered in alarm, ‘Oh lord, 
who is this mighty fellow that has entered our 
city ?’ The king was there with Jiis ministers. 
They all became silent in fear as they saw 
the mighty hero. Ravana had taken his seat on 
a high throne. Aiigada for a little while con- 
sidered something within himself and having 
paid his respects to Rama in his mind increased 
the length of his tail till it became very larire 
indeed. He curled Ins huge tail so as to form 
an elevated seat and then sat upon it facing 
Ravana. He now looked like tlie god Indra 
seated on liis Airilvata. 

Racan{t*s Speech. 

“ What do you say, oh monkey ! Rilma will 
shortly enter my city! I do not know what will 
befall us tlien. Perhaps we shall not be able to 
live in our native land any more ! He, the 
friend of the vile Guhaka of low caste, has 
thought within himself that, helped by monkevs, 
he will recover Sita ! We liave heard enough 
of his power. His younger brother has occupi- 
ed the throne sending him to the forest ; such is 
his power ! He was for a time the guard of 
his wife in the forest ! Whatever it be, go and 
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tell liim that as he has cat the nose and eai’s of 
my sister Surpanakha there is no escape this 
time. I consider my life vain if there he no 
proper retaliation for this. I have accordingly 
brought his wife Sita by force. Tell that fool 
of an ascetic that he may try his very best. If 
mount Sumeru breaks at the blow of a dwarf’s 
fist, if the property of Garuda the lord of birds 
be forcibly taken by a crow and if the sun falls 
down from the sky because the glow-worm 
shines, yet llama will not be able to gain victory. 
Xiisten to me, oh monkey, I shall give a sound 
piece of advice ; this you will do well to 
communicate to your Lord. Let Hama with 
his own hands destroy the bridge he has built 
over the sea. Let my brother Bibhisana who 
has espoused his cause return and seek forgive- 
ness from me. Let that devil of a monkey who 
burnt my fair city be bound hand and foot and 
delivered to me in that condition. Let Hama 
throw aside his bow and arrows and take an oath 
of amity. Then may I be pleased to forgive him. 

Angada's Beplg, 

Angada said, “Very well, oh monarch, Hama 
sent me here ai»d I have received your message. 
Discussion on this point is fruitless. I am going 
now to leave your city. I must tell Hama 
all that you have advised. The breaking of the 
bridge is a question of 5 or 6 days. We shall 
repair and rebuild those portions of your, fair 
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city that have been burnt. But tell me, oh 
monarch, how can we repair your sister’s nose 
and ears that have been cut ?” 

The charm of this poem lies in its racy 
style and exquisite metre. These cannot be 
reproduced in translation. 


(b) Sasthicara and <ianga Dasa . 

In Eastern Bengal Chaiulravati was not the 
only writer of Ramilyanic tales. In Perg. 
Maheswardi in the District of Dacca two poets 
Sasthivara and Ganga Dasa, father and son, 
wrote on the subject of the great epic, more than 
300 years ago. We haA^e several MSS. of their 
poems dated the 17th century. They Avere 
inhabitants of DinardAvip. This is evidently tlie 
earlier form of the modern name Jhinardi. 
These poets not only wrote on the subject of the 
Ramayana, but on many of the Paurilnic subjects, 
fashionable at tlie time, such as on Manasa Devi 
and on the episodes of the Mahabharata. Sasthi- 
vara and Ganga Dasa Avere voluminous Avriters ; 
the title of the former Avas ‘Gunaraj’ and 
he tells us in several colophons that he AA^as 
favoured and patronised by one Jagadananda 
to whom he dedicates the result of his literary 
labours. Jagadananda might have been his 
religious preceptor. I have mentioned in some 
detail some of the Avorks of these two poets 
in my History of the Bengali Language and 
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Literature, pp. 185-187. Sastivai’a’s father’s name 
was Kulapati and the family probably belonged 
to the Suvarnabanik caste. In the colophon of a 
poem on Manasa Devi by Ganga Dasa Sen the 
poet states that he belonged to the Banik caste, 
I had in my former works on the history of our 
Literature made a statement that these poets were 
probably Vaidyas. This view I change now in 
the face of the evidence that has recently come to 
light. The village Jhinardi has many residents 
of the Suvarnabanik caste even now, and it 
does a great credit to that community tliat 
two of the popular early poets of Eastern Bengal 
belonged to their caste, 'ihe admiration and 
favour in which they were held in the olden times 
appears strikingly from the fact that in the 
districts of Tipperah, Noakhali, Chittagong and 
Dacca, I scarcely found any collection of old 
Bengali MSS. that did not contain at least some 
of the poems of either of these two poets. 
Unfortunately there has not been any endeavour 
on the part of the Sahitya Parisat or any other 
literary bodies of Bengal to publish these once 
popular poems. Year by year large numbers 
of old Bengali MSS. are being destroyed by 
worms, fire and unfavourable climatic condi- 
tions. When in some happier future our sense 
of duty will be roused in regard 
tion of this national heritage, 
likely be found too late for the 


to the preserva- 
it may not un- 
purpose. Time 


gives opportunities but does not stop its course 
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of destruction if these opportunities are not 
uitilised. The Suvarnabanik community is noted 
for their Avealth and I applied to Babu Dinanath 
Bhar of Chinsurah for moving in the matter 
and rescuing tlie great poets of his caste 
from passing into oblivion. He promised to 
do something but has done nothing up to 
no\A'. Gangildasa Sen’s verses are elegant 
and sweet and I remember that a European 
friend of mine, distinguished for rare literary 
gifts, expressed a high appreciation of some 
passages from Ganga Dasa’s Riimayana, explain- 
ed by me. Eor specimens of his writings I 
beg to refer you to p. 186 of my History of 
Bengali Language and Literature. Ganga Dasa 
frequently mentions the names of his father and 
grand-father in the colophon. ‘'My grand- 
father is Kulapati and my fatlier is Sasthivara 
whose praise is proclaimed by all in the country.” 
These lines occur so often in the bitanita, that 
they have become quite familiar to those who 
have studied his works. 

(<?) Ramamohana J^antlopadliyaya^ s Raniayana. 

Ramamohana was born at the village of Materi 
in the district of Nadia. The A'^illage is onlv four 
miles from the sub-divisional town of Katwa, 
and is situated on the eastern bank of the 
Ganges. Balarama Bandyopildhyaya, the father 
of our poet, had ordered him to establish an 
image of Rama at his home. So the poet founded 
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a temple aud dedicated it to the god. It was 
evidently with the object of glorifying this 
deity, that the poet composed his Hamayana in the 
year 1838. The image of Rama in the temple 
at Materi became a centre of great religious 
devotion. The poet says, '‘Thex’e is an immense 
gathering of worshippers before the gate of this 
temple of Rama day and night, so that it be- 
comes difficult for a devotee to enter the temple 
and catch a glimpse of the god, fighting his 
way through the crowd. People fall prostrate 
or dance with joy singing songs in praise of 
the deity. Our poet next goes on saying how 
Hanuman, the monkey-chief, once appeared to 
him in a dream and commanded him to compose 
a Ramayana. 

In fact our author seems to have cherished 
a greater faith in Hanuman than in Rama 
himself. He devotes many pages to hymns in 
praise of the Ape-god, and in one place already 
I’eferred to by me, he asserts that worshipping 
Hanumiln should be considered as an act of 
merit equal to worshipping Rama himself. He 
further tides to prove that the Ape-god was an 
incarnation of ^iva. He addresses a curious 
hymn to Hanuman on the lines of Markandeya 
Chandl praying him to grant him a lucky wife. 

I quoted the whole text in a foregoing lecture. 


^ II ” 


THE MARRIAGE PROCESSION 



The pi*ayer, though crude, and materialistic was 
certainly a sincere one. Tlie poet invests the 
Ape-god with all learning and wisdom. He is 
said to have acquired all the wisdom of the 14 
regions, being taught by the Sun-go{l himself. 

As in all vernacular recensions the Bengali 
elements of course predominate in this Bamil- 
yana also. Though the poet shows much scho- 
larship in Sanskrit, the homes of Bengal and the 
devotional fervour that he constantly beheld 
there supplied him with inspiration more than 
all the classic lore at his command. The proces- 
sion of Rama’s marriage as described in his poem 
gives the vivid picture of a Bengali bridegroom’s 
party, all of aristocratic families, making a superb 
show in the streets. On stately couches carried 
on the shoulders of men the nymphs of heaven 
are made to dance. This recalls vividly sketches, 
found in the Babubilasa by Pramatha (^arma 
written early in the 19th century, of marriage- 
processions in which public women dancing on 
Chaturdohls foianed a part of the show. ’Fhe 
soldiers march with gold caps on their heads, 
wearing gorgeous Bengali dresses and the feasts 
arc given, of which the menu is taken from an 
ordinary Bengali sweetmeat shop. 


The influence of Yaisnavism, I need hardlv 

repeat, is apparent in this 
Ramayanan also. It was the 
fashion of the time to see all 
legends in the light of that faith. The Krisna Lila 


The hiUuctico of 
Yaisnavism. 
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or the plays of Krisna caught the popular 
fancy, and nothing could appeal to their 
imagination that had not something similar 
to the episodes described in the Bhagavata. 
Rama, when he lost Sltji, is described as 
being in a state of trance. JEIe could not 
recognise Laksmana nor could he tell who he 
himself was. This is evidently in imitation 
of the trances of Radha as described by the 
Vaisnava poets.' Sometimes through the home- 
ly scenes of rural Bengal, through the ideas 
which floated in the atmosphere of the country, 
and which our poet incorporated in his 
work without any thought as to its legiti- 
mate scope, suddenly, a vay of true poeti’y, 
enlivened by faith and fancy, peeps in and 
lights up a whole canto. The Kiskindhya 
Kanda has many passages of true and intrinsic 
beauty. We refer to one quoted on p, 191 of 


^fsi li 

21^ «i I 

Thi^ passnge sounds exactly like one from Ki-isna Kamala’s 
Frenzy”. Tlie Vi?nara poet writes ; 

^ 1^’ 

^^1 ^fsr csTtctf^ it’ 

^<1 — ^c=T |*» 

c^ntif^r ii” 

ll” 

t’ 


“ Divine 
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my History of the Bengali Lianguage and 
Literature. 

The geograiihical accounts given in the 
Kiskindhya Kanda include the names of Anga, 
Banga and Xalinga, not comprised in the 
original Epic. And Bengal in all matters again 
and again asserts itself in quite an unwarrantable 
manner in this version of tlie story that professes 
to be but a Bengali adaptation of Vcilmiki’s tale. 
J-he Httai'a. Xanda begins with a description of 
the marriage of ^iva. 

The Advuta Bamayana in Sanskrit, who- 
ever might have been its autlior, became very 

. popular in Bengal in the 18th 

Kuinamoliaiia s in- 

debtedness to the and 19th ccnturics. In it we 

Advuta Ruinilvana. i . 

hnd strange stories about Rama 


and Sita One of them is that on returning to 
Ayodhya, Sita told the assembled Rishis that 
there were two Ravanas, one uith ten heads, the 
junior Ravana, whom Rama had killed at Lanka. 


But tlie senior one still lived. He had a hun- 
dred heads, and he reigned in the island of 
Puskara, where he played with the solar j^lanets 
as if they were his play-balls. He was so power- 
ful that in his consideration Hount Sumeru 
was a mustard seed and his capital was so grand 
tliat Amaravatl was nothing as compared to it. 
Rama was persuaded by Sita and by the Rishis 
to declare war on him and invade his capital. 
AVhen he actually oncountere<l this hydra-headed 
dragon he found himself incapable of lighting 
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Avith him. He actually sAvooned in his chariot 
and Sita AAdio had accompanied him to Puskara 
came to his rescue at this stage. She assumed 
the figure of ICali. In this AA^arfare aa'c find 
only a repetition of Avhat transpired betAA’^een 
Chandl and (^umbha-Ni9umhha. The Matrikas 
sprang from Sita’s body, and these Avere more 
than a match for the dragon and his army. 
Sita killed him and returned triumphantly 
Avith her husband to Ayodhya. This tale is told 
in the Uttara ICanda of Ramamohana’s book in 
an animated style. The (^akta influence as a 
matter of course predominates in these descrip- 
tions. The stanzas 

“ , 

are as good as any describing Kali by the ^akta 
poets. 

Ramamohana’s Bengali Ramayana is inter- 
spersed Avith many Sanskritic glokas and his 
mastery OA*er elegant Bengali Avords of Sanskritic 
derivation is remarkable. 

This Ramayana is indebted to Tulsl Dasa’s 
Avork, from n hich the Bengali j^Joet borrows many 
metaphors, and this we haA^e already’' indicated. 
In his preliminary Akerses he admits this and 
pays his tribute oF resjject to KrittiA^asa and 

Tulsl Daset both. As a true Vaisnava our 

• • 
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poet does not seek Nirvana or annihilation. He 
prays to the Lord “ I do not seek mukti, may 
you grant me such devotion that I may drink 
the nectar of your sweet name for all times !” * 
The extinction of self — the highest goal of the 
Advaitavadins — is discarded in preference to the 
pei'iietual joy of being in the presence of 
the deity — the greatest blessedness which the 
believers in duality have in view. 

The author in a colophon complains of his 
broken health while writing the Hamayana. 

(^cl') Rainct Lila hy Rawana ncla tcho sttbsct'ibes 

hiniself as an incarnation of the Biuhiha, 

You will be sui'in'ised to hear that the Buddha 
wrote a Ramayana in Bengali. Y^our astonish- 
ment will be much less when I tell you Unit this 
Buddha is not the one who was born at Kapila- 
vastu in the (ith century B.C., but a Bengali who 
in the 17th century assorted that he was an 
incarnation of the Buddha commissioned to re- 
dress human wrongs. 

We learn from the history of Orissa that the 
province was a stronghold of the Buddhists even 
in the 15th century. We find in the Kailcha of 
Govinda Dilsa written in the year 1511 A.D. that 
Chaitanya met with a large number of Buddhists 

^ n'* 
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ill the southern part of Orissa in that year when 
he travelled in the Deccan. JDarii brahma or the 


image of Jagannatha continued to be the chief 
god of the Duddhists of Orissa till almost recent 
times. "We find from the account of Orissa 


IMje Baclclliists gi'o.an 
under oppression and 
seek refujfc in a pro- 
phescy of tlio Buddha’s 
advent ag'ain. 


given by Mr. Sterling that at 
the court of Raja Pratapa Rudra 
the Buddhists had at first a 
great ascendency which was 


overthrown by the A^aisnavas who converted the 
Raja to the Vaisnava faith. \ Pratapa Rudra was 
a contemiioi’ary of Chaitanya. During the reign 
of Raja Mukunda Deva, the notorious iconoclast 
RaUipahilda visited Orissa in 1581. He attacked 
Puri during the reign of Gaurgovinda, Mukunda 
Deva s son, and threw the image of Jagannatha 
into fire from which it was rescued in a 
miserable condition by the Pandexs. The Bud- 
dhists liurnt in silent rage at this treatment of 
their god and believed with all their heart in the 
prophecy current among the different sections of 
the Mahayana Buddhists that the Dord would 
aiipear again in the earth xvhen the sins of the 
human race ivould be full. It has been proved 
by Air. N. N. A'^asu by overwhelming evidences 
that the Bat h Qries and some other tribes of Orissa 
who latterly adopted the A^aisnava faith — being 
drawn to it partly by the inherent charm of that 
emotional creed and jmrtl^'^ to escape Brahminic 
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persecution, still have reniained true to the 
essentials of the Buddhistic faith and follow them 
in* their religious rites and observances. They 
have been rightly turned crypto Buddhists. They 

are believers in the theory of Void and their creed 

IS evidently derived from that of the Mahayana 

school of Buddhism founded by Nagarjuna in 
the 1st century A.D. 

Govinda Dasa, Achyuta Dasa, Balaiama Dasa 
and otlier great Vaisnava poets of Orissa, vvlio 
flourished in the IGth century, have laid down 
some of the doctrines of Buddhism in a clear and 
unequivocal language. Acliyutiinaiida declared 
that he was himself a manifestation of one of 
the five forces of the Buddha.’ The prophetic 
saying that the Buddlia was coming again to the 
world, as the redeemer of its sins, pervaded the 
whole atmosphere of Orissa; and her poets, 
saints and prophets all believed it with the same 
ardour of faith. This was chiefly due to the 
molestation which their god Barn Brahma re- 
peatedly received at the hands of the Jrahoinedan 
iconoclasts. They felt the need of a saviour and 
a destroyer of their enemies, and this eager desire 
found e-vpression in the prophecies mentioned in 
the 9unya Sariihita by Achyuta Dasa written in 
the 16th century, and in other subsequent works 
like tlie Jasomati-malika. A variety of sources 
points to the existence of a firm belief among the 


* Acliyutft DSsn's SaiuhitS CIi. X 
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crypto Buddhists of Orissa that the Buddha 
would be reborn into the world to destroy the 
sinners. 

We have alluded to the fact that Achyvita 
Dasa in this (^unya Saiiihita has indicated the 
propliecy of 15u(ldha’s coming incarnation. The 
poet clearly states that 3000 Buddhists in the 
pi’ovince of Orissa lay expecting with all the 
ardour of their soul the happy advent of the 
Buddha again on this sublunary stage of ours. 
During the time when Achvuta Dasa wrote his 

< j ^ 

poem the image of Ditru Brahma was molested by 
the Kalapahiida. The indignity of this atrocious 
treatment only served to enkindle the faith of 
the followers of the Bord in the prophetic saying. 
But a change came over the spirit of the political 
atmosi)here of India by the ascension of Akbar 
to the IMoghnl flirone. Akbar took possession of 
Orissa in 1502 A.D. Baja Bamacliandra was 
installed on the throne of the province and 
received many favours from the Emperor. He 
was appointed Seoltyet to the image of Jagannatha. 
And the Hindus and the Buddhists once 
more enjoyed peace and prosperity during this 
time. 

But the peaceful epoch in administration 
introduced by Akbar and Avhich continued during 
the two succeeding reigns came to an end when 
Aurangzeb ascended the throne in 1657 and began 
to persecute his Hindu subjects. In the Persian 
history Tabishiratul Nasirin it is written that 
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Aurangjeb deputed Nawab Ikram Khan for des- 
troying the image of Jagannatha. The reigning 
king of Orissa at that time was Dravyasinha II. 
Ikram Khan destroyed two of the chief gates of 

the temple witli the figures of 
^ dragons over them. Two bril- 

liant diamonds that formed 
the eyes of Jagannatha were seized by the 
Nawab and sent to Aurangjeb who Avas at that 
time staying at Bijapur. Dravyasing II reigned 
from 1697-1707. So at this time the Buddhists 
of Orissa and in fact the whole population of the 
provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa burnt 
with rage at the disfiguration of their deity and 
at the destruction of the temple-gates. 

It was probably during this time that Rama- 
nanda, a Bengali, openly declared himself to be 
an incarnation of the Buddha. No date indi- 
cating his time is found in the Ramayana that 
he has written. But the temper which he dis- 
plays against the Mahomedan iconoclasts and 
the vow that he takes of restoring Jagannatha to 
his glory clearly suggests that he must have 
Avritten his work either about the year 1581, 
when Kalapahada seized the god and threw it 
into fire, or about the year 1697 Avlien Dravya- 
sinha II Avas unable to hold his own a*^ainst 
Nawab Ikram Khan Avho molested the imao-e. 
The style of the book sIioavs that it is not as old 
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as the 16th century. It was probably during 
the reign of Dravyasinha II that the poet Eaina- 
nanda flourished. It appears that he was already 
a distinguished leader of the Euddhists, whom 
like Achyuta Easa and other previous writers, 
he terms hhaktas. In many passages he speaks 
in a tone of authority demanding the attentive 
hearing of these hhaktas who were evidently his 
followers. He emphatically puts it that he is 
no other than the Buddha himself and that he 
has incarnated liimself again with two-fold 
objects ; one and the principal one is to take by 
force the whole of the country from the hands 
of the Mahomedans and make it over to Daru 
brahma — the supreme lord of the world ; the 
other one is to subvert the growing Vaisnava 
faith. This is, however, a very curious thing. 
But the writer is evidently a (^akta and a TantriTca 
and firm believer in Kali. He is evidently a Tan- 
trika of the Mahayana Buddhism. He is besides 
a believer in Hama, who according to the Bud- 
dhists, was no other than the Buddha himself in 
a previous birth, as we find in the Jataka story. 

It is therefore no Avonder that a Buddhist 

should Avrite a Bamayana. The 

The Buddhists were ^ 

firm believers in the Cuuyapurana bA*" Bamai Pundit 

RSma legend. n- j.» n- 

distinctly puts Hanuman in 
the exalted rank of a minister to the Buddha and 
also mentions him in seA^eral places as an 
honoured gate-keej)er of Buddhist temples. 
This we had already an occasion to refer to in a 
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previous lecture, AVe read in the Archieo- 
logical report of Mayrirhhahja by Mr. Vasu that 
the Bauris, a tribe who represent the Bud- 
dhistic vieAvs more than auy other people of 
Orissa in the modern times, are zealous wor- 
shippers of Baina and of the Ape-god Hanu- 
man.‘ A_s the story of Bama has always !)een 
familiar to the Buddhists by the l^atjaratha 
Jataka and as they believe llama to be no 
other than Biuldlia himself, there can be no 
anomaly in a Buddhist writing a llamayana. 
Like the author of the ^unyapuraua, Rama- 
nanda is a firm believer in the Ape-god Hanu- 
niiin and in fact he states that Jiis insj^iration for 
Avriting the llamayana came from the Ape-god 
himself, (see f. tO of the Ayodhya Kauda and 
f. 20 of the Kiskindha Xanda of the MS. of 
Ramananda’s Ramallla). On leaf 10 of the 
Adi lvan(la, Ramananda declares Hanuman to 
be an incarnation of ^iva and the principal 
hero of the lliTnia-yana. 

Though, as we have already observed, there 


wex*e niany prophecies current in the province 
of Orissa of tlie Buddha’s coming incarnation, 
and though Achyutananda and several others 
declared themselves to have illumination from 

the Buddha liimself for preach- 

Huinti tiutuhrs eui» K* 4 ? *11 

pliatic uiinuuiicouiuut, iciltll, Vet SO bolcllv 

asserted that he was the -reat 


Buddlia himself as Ramananda 


IntroiUutioii to the Aivliteolo-ical Report of MHyurbhartju p. 


cxxxv. 
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did ; — nay more, in several places in the 
colophon Raniananda does not give his name but 
simply signs himself as the Buddha. Such for 
instance as in the Lanka Kanda (f. 7 of the MS.) 
‘‘ The Buddha says, ‘I am born in vain. Oh mother 
Kali, take me to the city of Bhairava. Give me, 
oh mother, my place in that world from which I 
have come. This body of flesh is full of pain,”^ 
Again (Lanka, f. 10). “The Buddha says, see 
no way to escape. Save me, oh Kali. Death 
pursues me.’ Thei'e is a considerable number 
of colophons in which Bamananda declares him- 
self to be the Buddha and explains his mission. 
I quote one here (Adi, 11. 131-135). 

“ I will drive away the Vaisyava faith and 
the vicious Kali (^^fii) will have no jurisdic- 
tion over the earth henceforth. I will mani- 
fest unto the world the forces of the five deities 
Radha, Kali, Laksmi, Van! and Ganga. I will 
assert myself by my power and by my boundless 
charities. This body of mine is the receptacle 
of many other virtues. 1 will manifest in myself 
the Vi 9 wartipa as Krisna did in Treta. I will 


' “ an i 

csit^ i 

- “ cff^ ^ cffR I 
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seize with force the kingdom of the Mahomedans 
and of the Yavanas, The whole country will be 
brought under one sway and to Daru JBrahina 
will I dedicate all these dominions making him 
the supreme lord.”* 

He frequently invokes the aid of Mahakali 
to fulfil his grand mission. “ The source of all 
my inspiration is the command of Mahakali. 
Do thou, oh queen of the universe, infuse 
strength unto me.” 

The following stanzas Avill show how he 
declares to his followers that he is the Buddha : 

“ Bamananda says that all grief and pain 
of the people’s heart will be removed by listen- 
ing to the teachings of the Buddha. By the 
will of Kali and by the powers manifested in 
him, llamananda is an incarnation of the 
Buddha in this K aliyuga.” (Adi f. 8G).- 

* I 

II 

nt*(1 ^t5fl I 

II 

srfj? ^ I 

^ »rf^ II 

OfK II 

II” 

C“rf^ n 

TSrf^ ^5^ I 
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The Mother of the Universe (Kali) manifested 
herself in her full glory in this Kaliyuga and by 
inflicting a curse on the Buddha has brought him 
down to this world.” (Adi f. 86).^ 

liamananda was born in the ^udra caste, 
but being himself the Buddha writes all these 
truths.” (Adi f. 83, 84).‘" 

Ihe book is full of references to the power 
and glory of Z>dru Brahma of Puri (Adi f. 12, 
74, 89, 134). 

It appears that the ambition of the writer 
was to drive away the Mahomedans and firmly 
set Bdru Brahma on the throne of India. 
When the image of the god would be thus 
installed in full glory, the author would read 
his R-ixmallla before him. Tliis was the crown- 
ing point of his ambition.* 

« 

Hie author of Itamallla did not seem to 
cherish an idle dream. The general oppression of 
Aurangzeb on the Hindus and desecration 
of their temples before the eyes of the devout 
worshippers liad charged the whole atmosphere 
of India with a desii'e for retaliation, A renais- 
sance of Hinduism on a martial basis was the 


I 1 
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outcome of this state of alTairs. The prevailing 
spirit of the times manifested itself and found 
its full development in Shivtl ji. But there were 
village chiefs and leaders of sects who felt the 
spirit none the less forcibly. One of them was 
certainly Bamiinanda. He was a man with 
a large following and the meiuis at his command 
seem to have been considei'able. The line ‘‘ I will 
assert myself by my power and by my boundless 
charities ” is significant. It appears also that 
his literary talents were also of a high order 
and acknowledged by all. In the world is 
Ramananda reputed to be a master of emotional 
writing/’ (Adi f. 25). Often in the colophon 
does he assume the exalted i^osition of a prophet 
and philanthrophist whose mind seeks the 
welfare of the Avhole mankind. “The son of 
Ghosa writes for the benefit of the whole world.”^ 
(Adi f. 73). Similar lines indicative of his 
far-reaching sympathy for the sutVerin^ world 
abound in the book. He further states that 
any one reading his Bfunalila in a spirit of faith 
will find tile latent powers of his soul fully 
developed (Adi f. 130).^ 

The idea of rescuing Puri from the hands of 
the iconoclasts and even of the Hindus was deep- 
rooted in the minds of the Buddhists of Orissa 
who called themselves Mahhna dharmts, and 
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made their religious doctrines a hotchpotch of 
Vaishnavism and the Mahayana creed. In 
quite recent times (1875) we heai’ of an expedi- 
tion led by the celebrated poet and saint of 
Orissaj Bhima Bhoi, who with the people of 
30 villages attacked the Puri temple. This 
crusade of the Buddhists, howevex*, did not prove 
successful. The Baja with the help of a body 
of Police men completely dispersed them. And 
we I'ead in some Ui’iya books, such as the 
Alekha Lila, that Buntibhoja of Eastern Bengal, 
Baja Sobhananda of North Bengal, Jay 
Sahu, a Teli, and four other leadei*s of the 

Dharma sect seci*etly collected an 
army of 2 lacs of men — bent upon restoring 
Daru J^ralimci to the OA^ei’lordship of the 
country. 

Evidences of these Budhistic efforts to 
I’ecover their old power are abundantly found 
in old Ui’iya MSS. But since the days of Bamai 
Pundit, BEari Sidya and Mayanamatl in the 10th 
and the 11th centuries, we have not come 
aci’oss any sure proof of the existence of any 
positive efforts among the Bengali Buddhists 
to assert themselves. Hex*e, however, is the 
unique and unmistakable evidence showing that 
Buddhism not only larked in the backwoods 
of Bengal but there lived in the heart of the 
counti’y, so late as the 17th century, one who 
not only preached the theory of the Mahayana 
theology but asserted that he was the Buddha 
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himself reborn into the world to redress sin and 
punish the oppressors. 

Isow to return to the MS. of Kainlila and its 

autlior. Ramananda x^robably 
Ms^ofRamma”' hailed from Eirbhiim. Hebe- 

longed to the Satgo 2 ^ caste. His 
family surname was ‘Ghosa’ and frequently in 
the colojjhon he calls himself “ Ghosa 2 >ntra ” — 
son of Gho.sa. In one passage he seems to lament 
the death of his wife. The MS. of Ramalila was 
collected last year by Ramkumar l)atta of 
Patrasiei* — a village in the Rankura District. It 
was purchased by Prachyavidyamaharnava 
Nagendranath Vasu for his lilirary of old MSS. It 
was while collating and scarcliing for MSS. of 
Raniayana for my lectures that I hapj'>ened 
to come across this work and made tlic discovery 
embodied in the foregoing i)ages. The MS. is 
incomplete. The tirst leaves of tlie Adi Kandaare 
lost. The Adi Kanda, the Ayodhya and the xVranya 
are considerably large. The Kiskindliya has 27 
leaves and the Sundara 85, The Lankii is incom- 
plete. It seems that the author did not live to 
write the Uttarakanda. As we have not found 
the last and the lirst pages of the book we have 
evidently lost the opiiortunity of learning other 
historical particulars about the autlior ; for in 
the preliminary and concluding portions of old 
MSS. such particulars are generally found. 

The name of the copyist and the date of copy- 
are, however, to be found at the end of some 

at 
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of the cantos. Thus we learn that the MS. 
belonged to one Ilamakanai Hazrii.^ The copyist 
Avas Utiinasundara Chanda, a nephew of the ^ 
oAA^ner, The copyist had formerly been a native 
of the Aullage Lakhuabasai to the south of 
Ambika Kalna, but latterly settled at Simul 
Navanai near llanahat. This aa^c find at the 
end of the Aranya Kanda. In another place we 
find that llama Kanai, the QAAnier of the book, 
Avas a native of Bekatya. The copyist began his 
Avork in Pous _ 1180 B.S. (1778 A.D.) and 
completed the Adi Kanda on the 31st of Baisack 
in 1137 (1779 A.I>.) The Ayodhya AA’^as finished 
on the 7th, Aranya on tlie IGth and Kiskindhya on 
the 27th of Pous, 1187 B.S. (1779 A.D.). If 
Bamananda composed tlie ll{lma 3 '^ana about 
the year 1597 Avhen KaAval) Ekrama Khan 
attacked Puri, the pi'esent copj'" Avas prepared 
about 81 3 ’^ears later. In the concluding 
colophon of the Aran>'a Kanda, Rilmananda 
expresses doubt as to his life being prolonged till 
the completion of the 7 cantos. This as Avell as 
the fact that he was alread^'^ a recognised leader 
of a sect at the time, indicates that he was an 
old man Avhen he l)egan to Avrite his Ramalila. 
Presuming him to l)e 60 years old in 1697 we 
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may take that he was horn in 1537. We 
believe this date is not very far from the actual 
year of his birth. 

The author of Kamalila devotes tlic lari^est 
portion of his work to Adi Kanda. This is quite 
in keeping with the way ado])ted by Jain and 
Buddhist writers. AA'e have already mentioned 
that nearly half of tlie Baniayana by Jaina- 
charya Hemchandra is devoted to a deseri])tion 
of the pedigrees of Raksasas and monkeys in 
the preliminary chapters. Ramanaiula draws 
largely from the stories to be found in the 
Adbhuta Ramayana. Tlic familiar stfjrv of 
Amburl^a, derived trom this source^ is descriljod 
at some length, '^Ihe monarch j)asses tlirougli 
great austerities in the course of worshi])ping 
Visnu and when that god conn's to him in the 
guise of ludra offering a boon, the king refuses 
to accept it saying that he will have nothing to 
do with a gift from India. This shows tliat the 
worship of the A edic Ood Indra was already at 
a discount — a fact wliicli we find in the Bhaga- 
vata and later on powerfully described in Chandi 


, ... Basa’s poems. Amburica had 

riio Btory of Anibu* ^ 

ri9a’3 daughter. a boautiful (Uiuglitor named 

^rimati. Tiie sages Narada 
and Parvata came one day to the court of the 
Rajil and both of them felt smitten by love for 
^rlmati. Both wanted to get her as «i wife 
A-Yhereupon the king said that he would offer 
his daughter to one of them whom (^rlmati 
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herself would select. The sages departed saying 
that they would come tlie next day. Narada, 
meantime, interviewed Visnuand wanted him to 
grant this boon that in the morning next day 
when both the sages would go to the court of 
the King AmburXga, it might be so ordained that 
the princess might see the face of the sage 
Parvata transformed into that of an ape. Visnu 
granted him this boon. Parvata was not a 
whit behind this device of the other sa£?e, and 

O * 

had a boon from A^isnu that Crimati might see 
Narada’s face changed into an uncouth thing 
like that of the lower part of a cow*s tail. So 
when (^rlmati was brought before the sages, 
next day, she was frightened , by the sight of 
the two deformed beings, but unseen by others 
there appeared to lier the liandsome appearance 
of the God Visnu himself Avho took her by the 
hand and disappeared. This story we find in 
the third chapter of the Advuta ilamayana and 
Kamananda has put it in interesting Bengali verse 
in the Adi Kanda of liis Ramalila. This Adi 
Kanda is full of stories described at considerable 
length some of which we find briefly noticed 
by Kirttivasa, The vow of fasting observed on 
the EkadacI day by the King Anaranya and the 
boon granted to him by A^isnu, the pathetic story 
of Harishchandra, the account of the kings of 
the solar dynasty — the ancestors of Kama — have 
been very graphically described. Many of these 
descriptions may bear a favourable comparison 
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with those of Xirttiviisa. The saintly poet has 
occasionally enlightened ]»is poem by importing 
beautiful passages from Kalidasa. Tliis Svayam- 
hara of Tndumatl described in Ibamallla, 
evidently owes its materials to llaghubansam, 
canto I, I quote the text below 

“ Chitralekha here submits to the princess. 

‘33ehold the King of '^[agadha 

Imitation of Kali . i 

Dffsn. IS your suitor ; iie is immensely 

rich and justly named “the 
king of kings.’* His pedigree is noble, though his 
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exterior may not he so pleasing. If you choose 
him, oh princess, put the garland of flowers on 
his neck and select him as your bridegroom. The 
question of outward appearance apart, you will 
not hnd another man like him in all other res- 
pects.’ The princess heard the maid, but walked 
on, leaving the monarch to the left. Thereupon 
Chitralekha smiled and said ‘the King of 
Magadha, then, could not catch your fancy. On 
your right side, behold the King of Dravida. He 
is the very pride of the Ksatriya race. His high 
Imea^^e is well-known. Though his kingdom 
is not great, he is very handsome. Besides, 
he is a patron of Brahmins and scholars. 
His charity is unbounded, some may say 
it is more than his means allow. If you 
elect him, oh i)rincess, put the garland on 
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his neck.’ But Iiicluniati walked on seem- 
ingly without listening to her maid’s speech. 
Chitralekha smiled again and pointing to the 
King of Orissa said ‘ Look Iiere, tliis king is the 
abode of all virtues. His name is Nibida. The 
Goddess Kali is so gracious to this monarch that 
she becomes visible to liiin frequently. People 
say that the King Nivicla is a, son of the goddess. 
By her grace he has learnt the art of restoring 
the dead to life. In his kingdom none suffers 
from any disease. Death has no sway within the 
limits of his dominions. AVIien one’s span of life 
comes to an end one goes to heaven in tlie flesh. 
If you like, select him as your bridegroom.’ 
The princess however walked on, leaving him 
to the left. And Chitralekha said again ' Behold 
here, the King of the Eastern ])rovinces. His 
name is Vli’asiuha. His quietness of tempera- 
ment at home and heroism in the Held are both 
unmatched. He is handsome and his scholarship 
is as gi’eat as that of Sarasvati herself.’ ” 

Ramananda introduces a description of the 
domestic sports and incidents of Rama’s child- 
hood. These in a subsequent period were so «'ra- 

The poet desonbee phicallv described by the poet 

the Bengali life— his Ragbunaiidana. Our noet o‘ive«j 

religious fervour. -C 

a detailed forecast of Rama. 
His Aiinaprasana, or the ceremony of taking rice, 
Karnavedha, or the ceremony of piercing ears 
(for wearing earrings), etc., are minutely narrated 
in an interesting manner. To this however the 
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poet certainly found no clue in tlie original epic 
of Valmiki, not even in Kirttivasa’s version. The 
language of the book is simple and throughout 
permeated by tender touches. As a saint and 
leader of a religious sect the author intersperses 
the poem with many wise sayings. Occasionally 
the views are boldly j^antheistic, as in the lines. 

Then did I come to the conclusion that it is 
my spirit that pervades the high and the low. 
Whether it be men or women they are all bat 
manifestation of my own self. All their suffer- 
ings and joys are mine.^' 

His religious fervour is indicated in the 
following ; 

“ I am thirsty and I yearn for water from the 
clouds. No water of this earth will satisfy me. 
Whatever may happen to me, and though I may 
die of thirst this is my vow that I will drink no 
Avater other than what the clouds drop for me 
from high.” 

After describing a beautiful Avoman he 
Avrites — 

‘‘ Says Ghosa, the strong mind of a Sadhu 
is not in the least moved, even if such a rare 
beauty present herself before him. The 
deA’^otee’s mind is firmer set than the peak of a 
mountain. The latter may shake but not the 
former.” 

The name of Hamilnanda’s book is Kamalila. 
This Ave find mentioned in the Adi Kanda. 
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(d) Jayat Mamct^ s HimKtyana. 

I have made a survey of the llamayanic 
legend as embodied in the Bengali Rfimayanas 
and tried to prove that these give versions of the 
story in many ways differing from Valmiki’s 
Epic. I did not, however, consider it to be 
wdthin the scope of these lectures to mention all 
.the versions of the Ramayana to be found in 
Bengali, but have rather confined myself to a 
treatment of the various influences w^hich shaped 
the more important ones amongst iliese poems. 
For a fuller account of these from Instorical 
and literary points of view I x’efer you to 
my History of Bengali Language and Litera- 
ture and to my Typical Selections from Bengali 
Literature, in which I have given copious 
extracts from all available versions of the 
llama-legend in Bengali. I have not mentioned 
in this book the names of Jagat Rama, Advuta- 
charya, (^ivachandra Sen and some other 
writers of the Ramayana, wlio at one time 
enjoyed much poi>ularity in this province. 

The Ramayana by Jagat Rilma is important 
from several points of view. It was completed 
in (;;aka 1712 or 1790 A.D. and is an epitome 
of all the legends prevalent in Bengiil about 
Riima. Tlie author who wrote the book in 
co-operation with his son Rama Prasada, mentions 
that he consulted a large number of Puranas 
and Ramayanas besides the great Epic of 
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Ttie theological iHs* 
course of Ravana. 


holds a long discourse 


Valmiki and from all these he freely drew his 
materials. 

In the Sundara Kanda (pp. 274-76) he des- 
cribes an interview of Havana with Hama before 

the war, and here the Haksasa- 
chief 

with Hama on religious philo- 
sophy. This will at once recall the dissertation 
given by the Buddha to Havana in the Lahka- 
varata Sutra written in the 2nd century A.D. 
It is a curious point to observe that the echo of 
that ancient note is found in a version of Bengali 

Hamavana after 1600 years. The difference 

* * • 

between the two discourses lies in the fact that 
Avhile the Buddha enlightens Havana on various 
doctrines of the Madhyamic philosophy, Hama 

One more 

curious point to note in this connection is that 
Jagat Hama not only preaches here the theory 
of the A^aisnava Pahchatattva, viz., qanta, 
dasya, sakhya, vaisaJya and madhitrya, but adds 
one himself, viz., the caira {Iwstility) to that 
Avell-known ciassitication of spiritual emotions 
according to the A^aisnavas. 

In the story of Sulochana (Sundara, pp. 351- 
62), the reader will find an animated account 
of this lady, Avife of Indrajit, both when entering 

the city of her father-in-law, the 
Haksasa-chief, and the camp of 
Hama, attended by her maids. 
They do not of course proceed to these places 


does so in regard to A^aisnaA^ism. 


Sulochaiiii, wife of 
Tnclrajit. 
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like the Amazonians as described by Michael 
Madliusudana Datta, but as devotees of Kama 
and examples of chaste Avomaiihood. But on 
reading the accounts given by the two poets one 
cannot l)ut conclude that Madliusudana must 
have read this portion of Jagat llama’s Rama- 
yana. The characters of Siilocliana and Pramila 


R^mSjana in ei^lit 
cantos. 


have not only a fainilj'-likeness, but the grandeur 
of the processions led by the two heroines bear 
a close affinity to eacli other. 

Instead of finishing tlie Ramayana in seven 
cantos as usual, Jagat gives us eight cantos. 

The added canto is called the 
, lv<u c I^^ai^cla and is placed 
before the Uttara Kamla. The 
Puskara Kancla describes tlie expedition of llama 
and Sita against Puskara, tlie city of the 
thousand-headed Ravana, whom Sita kills. This 
added chapter vindicates the (^akta element in a 
striking manner amongst the various forces that 
have contributed to the development of the 
Bengali Ramayana. It also describes the rasa- 
llla of Rama, showing the Vaisnava element to 


the fullest extent. 

The “ Ranu Ramayana” was edited 

and published by Ktisivilasa Bandopadhyaya, 
of Kalikapur, Dt. Bankura, from Calcutta in 
1906 (B.S. 1313). This poem is a voluminous 
one comprising 587 pages (Royal Svo size 
with thickly printed matter in two columns of 
each page). 
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(e) Mah% Mavaner T*ala. 

( 1 ) 

TVe have shown in this hook the indigenous- 
natui’e of the stories incorpoi*ated in the Rama- 
yana. These vstories sometimes resemble the 
Gaelic legends, as in the account of Bhasma- 
lochana s fight which ofi'ers such a close parallel 
to the story of Balor, the evil-eyed monster of 
the Gauls, and in the fable of Main Ravana’s 
soporiferous spell and Hanuman’s change of 
shapes which have a striking similarity not only 
with many legends of Gaelic mythology but 
also of old Teutonic folk-lore. 


These Bengali Ramilya^as have thus quite an 
encyclopaedic cliai’acter, comprising along with 
the story of Rama, current theologies, folk-tales 
and the poetry of rural Bengal of the age when 
they were composed. One of the most striking 
instances of the indigenous element introduced 
into tlie work is the story known as Mahl 
Ravaner paid. 

This story is important from many points 
of view. Firstly, as we have already stated, 
a great ^akta influence is noticeable in the 
presentation of the story, secondly tcintrikiamy 
an indispensable factor of Kall-Avorship in those 
p, . • days, finds a conspicuous and 

riic^ ranoiis influences. ^ ^ i 

elaborate treatment throughr^ 
out the fable, thus disclosing the popular 
belief in occult powers attained by performing 
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fantrik rites. T\^e find in this story ho^Y 
human sacrilices were made in Benaal. liow 
swords were worsliipped before the striking' off 
of the Jieads of the untf)rtnnate A^ictiins, how tlie 
beat of drums drowned their screams, and how 
they were required to ]>rostrate themselves for 
the purpose of Ijowing l)efore the goddess, thus 
giving an opportunity to the executor to cut 
their heads olt'. AVe tiiul also liow one could 
create a passage through hard stone or earth by 
merely uttering inanira.s, liow one could make 

c t^ fall into sleep by casting a spell 
and how the adept could assume whatever shape 
he liked. VA^e have clearly shown in our Tolk- 


cl 1 1 1 1 a t many folk-tales of the 
medieval age, current here and in Europe, are 
full of such things. The story of tlie Sleeidiig 
City in the collection of Grimm Ihothers is not 
the only one wliere we find men described cas 
failing into sleep by tin' spell cast upon them, 
there are many similar stories in various 
provinces of India, Persia and Euroi)e. In our 
Dharma Maugala xiocms we have such accounts 
of Inda, the thief, brother of fvalii T)om, who 
by his spell made the citizens of the capital of 
Lausen all go into sleep. In Main Ravaner Pala 


we have hut a reproduction of a similar story 
In the Dharma Alaiigala poems we have details of 
Kali-worship in the canto called Dhekur A'ijaya, 
which hears a close similarity to the storv 'of 
Mahi Kavfiiia s worship. These legends certainly 
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savour of tlie Bengali society of the 12th century 
when tantrik rites were performed throughout the 
country with great enthusiasm, and we believe 
the Mahr Havaner Pala, put into verse by 
Kirttivasa and other poets, is but a reproduction 
of the legend to be traced to that period of 
Bengal History. This is a folk-tale pure 

and simple, entirely differing in its tone and 
spirit from tlie subi'ect of the epic. 

I take the liberty of giving here a transla- 
tion of the story. 


MAHI HAVANEK PAl5. 

Lak$mana, the brother of Rama, was mortally wouiuleil by a spear 
Jjnrled by Havana. RiXvana thonglit tliat he was dead, and he left the 
field in great triumph. But by the application of a rare medicinal herb, 
procured at great pains from the hills of Gnndhnmfldana, Lakymana 
recovered. 


Ravnna’s laments 
and Mahi RSvmia’s 
visit to LnnkS. 


The armies of Rama raised a cry of joy, 
which reverberated from one end of Lanka to 
the other, and Ravana, as he understood its 
import, became absorbed in sad thoughts. 

‘ 'I'hough dead they seem, yet 
they do not die, how strange 
these enemies are ! I see now 
that the fair Lankil is doomed to ruin. All her 
heroes and warriors are killed in the field. None 
---none that I see whom I ca^ trust with army’s 
command, it is my own turn now to fight and 
die. In the Gandharbha kingdom lived my son 
Birabahu — full of life and joy. He came down 
to Lanka to lav that life at the altar of this 
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war. My dearest son Indrajita too, alas, is 
dead and gone. None — none that I see to lead 
the army !* 

“ Tears fell from his eves as he thought in 

4 O 

this strain. Pale and imaciated was his face. 
Sometimes he sat on the throne and then rose 
in an instant, and walked to and fro with un- 
meaning steps. Sometimes his reveries made 
him distracted, and he seemed unconscious of all 
that went around, and then with a sigh did 
he say : 

‘ Alas ! the great god ^iva and the goddess 
Bhagavatl, it seems, are going to give me up 
now — though I have been worshipping them all 
my life with great devotion ! ’ 

“ Now Ravana’s mother was Nikasa. Grieved 
was she at heai’t for her son. She came to see 
Havaiia and addressed him thus : 

“ I had foi’etold a long Avhile ago, what 
has befallen us. Alas ! you heeded not my 
prophetic words ! The Raksasa-race stands on 
the verge of ruin. Your brother Bibhisana is 
a virtuous soul. Right advice he had given 
you, and as a rewai'd you kicked him out of 
your court. I myself advised you to return Sita 
to Rama more than once. But great calamities 
were ordained by Providence to be in store for us 
all, so why should you listen to my advice ! AYhat 
was predestined, has happened, no good repenting 
it now. We should now consider what reniedv 
still there may be. 1 have a suggestion to offer. 
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and for this have I come to you. When on 
world-conquest hoUnd, you had gone to the 
nether world, tliere a son was born to you. In 
the nether world — did he take his birth, there- 
fore was he named Mali! Ravciua (lit. Ravana 
horn of the earth). An accomplished warrior 
is he and reigns in sul^terranean regions. If you 

summon him at this crisis, he may do you signal 
help.’ 

“ Ravana took up the suggestion with thanks. 
He remembered Malii Ravana of the nether 
world. A mighty warrior was he, and by wor- 
shipping Kali had obhiined as boon a magic-spell 
that no enemj^ would stand. 

‘ Such a son have I, yet my fair city is 
ruined?’ he thought, and felt remorse for not 
having called liini earlier, ‘ He alone will be 
able to cope with the enemy ’ muttering these 
words, he drew a I)reath of relief. 

So the Raksasa-king by his will force 
communicated his wishes through space, till 
in the nether Avorld Mahl felt that some one 
had fallen in great distress and was calling him 
for hel^^. T?y his own Avill force did Mahi 
concentrate his mind, till counting heaven and 
earth, he at last hit aright, and felt that it 
was a call from his own father — the King of 
Lauka — j^assing through some great crisis in 
his life. 

As soon as he knew it, he hastened to 
attend his father’s court. He uttered some 
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mantraft and lo ! a passage opened of itself hy 

which he now entered the fair city of Laiikii. 

The king was all in tears on the throne when 

Mahl arrived there. He rose from his seat and 

embraced his son, warmly kissing him and tlie 

son respectfully bowed to his father in Iiis turn. 
Mahl said : — 

‘ What business thine, oh father, that thou 
hast remembered me to-day? Say, how may I ])e 
of service to thee.’ 

And Havana with tears in his eyes replied : 

‘ My son, Surpanakha is my sister, and your 
dear aunt, you know. A petty mortal, a man, 

cut her nose and ears. How could I bear such 
an insult as this ?’ 

Main interrupted, ‘ W'liy should a man, 
all on a sudden, dare do so, my father ?’ 

Havana now narrated the old storv again. 

‘Surpanakha, my younger sister, became a 
a widow and led a pious and austere life. She 
shunned the luxuries of Laiika and betook her- 
self to forest. To guard her in Iier holy life, did 
I appoint jin army fourteen tliousand strong, 
with Khara and Diisana at their head. 

‘That danger waited her, she did not know. 
She went to the forest to gather flowers. Xow 
Da^aratha, a king of the Solar race, had simt his 
sons Hama and Laksaua to exile. They wandered 

about in the forest there, and with them was 

Sita, Rama’s wife. Surpanakha had a (juarrel 
33 
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with her about flowers, and Laksana, Rama’s 
brother, cut her nose and ears for this. 

‘ She came and reported it to Khara and 
Dusana, and they in great rage with their army 
went to flght with Rama. Rama killed fourteen 
thousand Raksasas and with them Khava and 
Dusana, their generals. 

‘ With her face all disfigured, Surpanakha 
came to my court, and showed herself to me. 
My Avhole body, as it were, was on fire with 
rage, when I saw her so, and I asked her “ Tell 
me who on earth or heaven could be so 
bold as to disfigure you thus?” 

‘In great, sorrow she replied : — 

“Two men, brother, with them a lady fair, 
came to the J)andaka-fov(dst latelv. They have 

' MV 

brought me to this plight.” 

‘ As I heard her story from her own lips, I 
hastened to the Dandaka forest, and carried away 
Sita while she was all alone. 

‘ Rama collected an army of monkeys, 
and with stones and woods bridged the great 
sea. He has laid siege to Laiika. Indrajita, 
Rlrabahu and my other sons have been 
killed, and my brother Kumbhakarna has also 
fallen in the field. Fallen in evil times as 
I am, I have called you here, my son, to 
my help.” 

With joint palms did JMahl thus address 
the monarch ; 
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“ This fair city, owes her ruin to you. When 
all is nearly over, you have called me here. 
When Rama was on the other side of the 
sea, why did you not send me a message then ? 
The Gods and the Danavas do fear mo as 
Death. How sad it is to reflect that this 
golden city unparalleled for its splendour, is 
destroyed, Avhen I am alive and ready to serve the 
Raksbasa cause ! Who is there who can stand 
my arrows ? Poor monkeys and men, despised 
by us, so audacious have they become as to dare 
ruin the kingdom of my father ? If any god 
stands against me, I bring him bound in chains 
to my gate. Not a greater marvel was ever 
heard, that those who are our food have made 
us their victims ! In a few moments will I 
destroy your enemies, wait and see. I will cast 
such a spell as to outwit them all. If the God 
Indi*a with his queen Sachi sit together on the 
same throne, my spell has the power to carry 
off Sachi, without Indra’s knowledge. No 
more sorrow, dear father, over what you have 
suffered. Keep Sita in your harem. Believe 
me, king, I will cast a magic spell by which 
Rama and his brother will have to go to mv city 
straight in the nether world, and there will they 
be sacrificed at the altar of Kali — the tutelary 
deity of my house.” 

“When Mahx did vaunt about iiis power in 
such a manner, Havana wa.s glad, as if in his 
hands he had all on a sudden got the very 
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key to heaven. Drawing a breath of relief 
he said : 

“ You son, dear are you to me as my life. By 
your help now Avill my woes be removed. I feel 
certain that niy enemy you will destroy, and 
success will attend your mighty campaign.” 
And Main replied full confidently : — 

‘‘ Take heart, father, I go to the field. Ere 
long I Avill return as a victor.” 



‘‘When Ravaua was thus full of hope, talking 

B(bi,r,„n„'s en.,ui.,v SOU, Bibhisana 

nnd advices to the jn the Camp of Rama suspected 

artny. Jt 

that something had transpired 
in Ravaua’s court to give the monarch a feeling 
of relief. Eor, the news of Dakshmana’s recovery 
had no doubt reached him, yet, — yet he seemed 
to lie at ease without taking arms promptly as 
was his wont. 


“In order to know what they had been doing 
at the palace, BibhXshana took leave of Rama 
and others, changed himself to a bird and flew 
up to the i:)alace-gate. 

“There he saw Main seated with his father 
talking closely — both of them in high spirit and 
looking jubilant over some new plan they were 
forming. Bibhisana assumed his own form and 
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hastened to Rilma’s camp, and g'ave him the 
warning of danger tliiis : — 

‘A great crisis awaits thee to-day, oh Lord, 
for Mahi has come. He is a son of Havana, hj’’ 
his chief queen Maiidodarl, and reigns in the 
nethei*- world by his royal father’s order, A 
mighty warrior is he. whom the gods and demons 
fear an expert archer — whose arrows no hero 
has yet dared to stand. Hut his chief success 
rests in his magic-spell which is almost irresis- 
tible. Like a wizard he can carry oil* whomso- 
ever he likes, casting his spell on the guards. 
And the Goddess Kali, whom he worships at his 
palace, has granted him this boon. Tliis wicked 
one is I'eally to be dreaded, so take care to-day.” 

“ He addressed the army and said once again : — 
‘Keep guard, oh chiefs and generals, over 
Rama and Laksmana tliis night. Ho not fall 
asleep, and you, oh Jambhuvana, whose wise 
counsel has always been the best defence of this 
camp, make arrangements with your unfailing 
foresight and wonted promptitude.’ 

“Jamhuvana called Hanuman to his aid, 
saying : — 


‘ Have you heard, oh friend, what Bibhisana 
has said r lo-day we must be all on our guard 
and by all means the impending peril avert^ 

“ Hanuman was fearless and did not at all 


care. He said : — - 

‘I myself can kill Mahi. Where will he 
hide himself ? Sugriva has the knowledge of 
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\vorId\s geography at his fingers’ ends. We will 
find out Ravana and his son, wherever they may 
hide themselves. No rescue hy dastai’dly flight 
this time. If need he, the proud palace of Lanka 
will I reduce to dust and blot it out from this 
world altogether.’ 

“ Bihhisana reproved him thus in a friendly 
speech : — 

‘ No idle vaunt I will hear. Till this night 
is over, we cannot set a farthing’s value to your 
boasting, Hanumiln.’ 

“ And Jamhhuvana said with a smile : 

‘If the fight would take place in the open 
field, we know our strength and could boast of 
our power. But if hy magic-spell and mystic 
rites Mahi acts like a wizard, what can we do ? 
Let us not he over-confident in the hour of 
dan G:er, oh Hanunian.’ 

‘ Let us keep up night and you must have to 
bear the brunt of labour. The day is drawing 
to its close, and the night is fast approaching, 
and let us not Avaste time.’ 

“ At Hauumaiia’ advice, Rtima did aim the 
great disc, stamped with Vishnu’s name, at the 
sky. This did block all passage high up. So 
Mahl Avould not dare come through air, it Avas 
certain. Nala, the great engineer, a son of 
VisAA'akarmtl, was deputed to keep AA^atch over the 
nethcr-world, and this he did with the utmost 
caution. 
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fUere fullowhi^ the suggestions of Jaiiibliuvanu, Hniiuuitin built 
a temporary lodge, which was strong as a reguljir fort, uii<I 
there RAina and Lak^tnunn occupied the central caiii]) guarded by 
the whole army.] 

At the gate of this temporary fort, stood 
Hanuman with eyes intent that could pene- 
trate into the very darkness of the night and 
discover a needle that fell. On the skv above the 
great disc blocked all passage, and the whole 
army stood determined to meet the adver- 
sary and frustrate his spell. Hanumiui now 
said : — 

‘ Who is tliere, in the land of the living 
that can dare enter our formidable fort ? ’ 

“ In this watchful condition they kept up 
night. And Kirttivasa, the poet does sweetly 
sing all these in the vernacular tongue. 


“ It was midnight and darkness covered the 
, 1) 1^ I S df ^ clf 1 1— d on rianuman and 

said : — 

‘ Should your own father, oh Hanuman, 

come here and demand entrance, 
you must not allow him to 


Mali! carries off 
RAma and Lak^mnna. 


enter the gate.” 


Saying this, Bibhisaua walked out and he^^an 
to go his round witli watchful eyes. 

A.fter making his obeisance to liis royal 
father, did Mahi come to see Rama’s camp. He 
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flid not take \A'ith him any arni3% elephants or 
steeds. Full of resources and confident of his 
magical powers, he wont alone to the field. At 
first he thougiit of coming by the air, but he 
saw the great disc whirling round and round' — 
guarding all passage through the sky. So he had 
to abandon that idea. The whole of Rama’s 
army, he saw, sheltered in the fort, where all were 
watchful. Ribhisana alone was outside, wander- 
ing about the paths that led to the fort. Mahi 
reflected, what should be tbe best means for him 
to adopt at the moment. And then he quickly 
changed hiins"»If (o King Da9aratha, Rama’s 
hither. He came to the gate and thus addressed 
Hanuman : — 

‘ My sons Rama and Laksmana are within 
tlie fort. I demand entrance, to pay them a 
visit.’ 

Hanuman, with all humility due to such an 
august personage, did reply ; 

‘ Wait, oh my lord, only a moment, let 
Ribhisana come, and then there Avill be nothing 
to obstruct your royal wish.’ 

“ Just at this moment Ribhisana approached, 
and hearing the sound of his foot-steps, 
in great fright did Mahl quickly leave the 
place. Now when Hanuman saw Ribhisa^, 
he told him that only a moment before the 
great King Dacaratha had come. Ribhlsai^ 
said : — 
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‘ Even if your own father comes, oh 
Hanumiin, you must not allow him entrance 
here.’ 

As Bihhisana left the place, AJahi came 
again in the guise of Bharata, Hama’s brother. 
His appearance was a noble one commandincr 
respect. For fourteen years, — the period of 
Rama’s exile, he had not combed his hair. They 
had grown knotted, and his voice was silvery 
sweet, with a clear pathetic ring. 

‘We are four brothers, sons of Da9aratha ; 
will you tell me where my two exiled brothers 
are ? ’ 

The voice and a2)2iearance had an irresistible 
charm. But Hanuman said : — 

‘ Wait here, oh lord, let Bibhisaiia come.’ 

And M'hen Bibhisana did come in an instant, 
Bharata vanished like a phantom. And as 

Hanuman related the story, Bibhisana replied 
in the self-same woi’ds : — 

Do not open the gate, oh Hanuman, even 
if thy own father appears,* 

“ Bibhisana left the place, and Maht now felt 
that such tricks would avail not ; yet he tried 
one or two more of the same sort, just to take 
time to think what he should do next. He 
assumed the appearance of Kausalya — the 
queen Rama’s mother. A'enerable was her 
look and her very presence inspired respect. She 

called on Hanumiin and demanded to bo 

34 ? 
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introduced into Kama’s presence. Hanuman 
with becoming meekness and with joint 
palms did accost her with the same words as 
before : — 

‘ Wait, oil revered mother, a Avhile, let 

Bibhisaua come.’ 

• • 

“At the mention ot Bibhisana’s name, not a 
moment did the aged queen stay. She left the 
place with the slow steps of one that verged on 
four score. And Hanuman, as he saw her 
going, looked on her Avith eyes that burnt with 
rage. Bibhisaua, meantime, came, and when the 
Gate-keeper told him of her, Bibhisaua, as usual 
made the same reply : — 

‘ If Pavana, your father, comes here, you 
must not o^^en the gate for him to-night.’ 

“ And as Bibhisana left the place, there came 
Mahi disguised as the sage King Janaka, Kama’s 
father-in-law. With a majestic voice did he 
order Hanuman to open the gate and lead him 
to his son-in-laAv, and Avhen Hanuman asked 
him to Avait, till Bibhisana arrived there, the 
saintly monarch picked up a quai’rel with him and 
bandied Avords. But Avhen Bibhisana came to 
the spot, the false Janaka quickly vanished like 
an apparition. Bibhisana again gaA’^e the same 
advice to Hanuman and left tlie place in order 
to go his round.” 

“PolloAving him on his very foot-steps, did 
Mahi again apiiear there, all unseen. And when 
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Bibhi^na had left the place, he came assuminj^ 
Bibhrsaiia’s form. So exactly did he look like 
his uncle, that there could be no shadow of doubt 
as to identity, and Flanumilii was iiaturallv 
taken by surprise. He said : — 

How is it, friend, that so quickly do 

you come back ? Have you not ^oiie vour 
round?’ 

Mahi ^uised as Bihhlsana, said : — 

‘ That wicked magician is a perfect master 
of black-art. Hanuman, we must all he v(‘rv 
careful to-ni^ht. I have these cliarmed tlireads 
with me, which it will be well for Rama and 
Laksmana to uear on tlieir Avrists, — these will 
guard off all evil influences.” 


“So saying did Mahi enter the gate with 
Hanuman’s knoAvledge, and straight made way 
to where Rama and Laksmana lay in the central 

camp. Invisible he became to all, and uttering 
mystic syllables in the name of Kali, he threw 
some dust in the air, and instantly did the 
guards fall asleep. The monkey-chiefs, wlio stood 


with weapons, stones and trunks of trees, readv 
to attack the foe, fell unconscious, and the 


weapons slipped down from their liands. Rama 
and Lakshmana themselves fell asleep, and a 
passage opened of itself in the camp by the 
the spell of Maht, who carried the sleeping 
brothers down by it to his own palace belong 
They were still sleeping, and in a room in his 
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palace, well-secui’ed by iron bars, did Mahi keep 
them. And his heart Avas full of joy at this 
success. 


(4) 


Now Bibhrsana, after taking his round, came 
to the gate again as usual ; but Hanuman knew 
that he had entered the fort ; and now when he 
saw him outside, in great astonishment did he 
address him thus : 


“ How is it Bibhlsana, that you are here ? 

You went with charmed threads 
for Bama and I.aksjnana inside 
the fort a moment before. 

By what j^assage have you come back? 

Mysterious do your ways seem to me. Your 

motive I cannot explain. Y'ou seem to be a 

spy of Ravana and your professions of friendship 
are all but a mask to hide vour motive here. 

“ Y'ou wicked pretender, do not hope to live, 
when you have thus been discoA^'ered at last. 
With an iron bar Avill I dash the brain out of 
your head. The city of Laiika will I destroy 
by my oaa^ii power alone, and the residents thereof 
will I send to the Region of the Dead. 


“ Am I a spy Hanuman ? ’’ cried Bibhlsana in 
accents that trembled AAuth emotion. My heart 
breaks at your Avord. If a spy I am, may my 
place be in the hell reseiwed for those that kill 
cows. If there is any wicked motive in me. 
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may I be damned eternally as drunkards and 
killers of Brahmins are.” 

Angrily did Hanuman retort : 

“Don’t swear. To your oaths, a loin’s fee I 
do not attach. To a Rilksasa that you are, the 
murder of a Bi*ahmin, or killing of cows, or 
drinking of wine are no crimes at all. Where is 

then the force of vour oaths ? ” 

« 

Bibhisana in an agitated voice did ([uickly 
reply : 

“la spy, Hanuman ! This then is your ver- 
dict ! My counsel has helped the ruin of my race? 
Who told Rama of the secret of Indrajita’s death, 
when be was engaged in worshipping the fire ? 
I a spy, Hanuman ! It was my counsel that 
Rama followed and killed my only son, not know- 
ina: him to be so ! Various were the forms that 

O 

Mahi took for caiTying out his sinister end. And 
when all failed he must have evidently assumed 
that of mine.” 

“This struck Hanuman as quite probable, now 
that he remembered all that Bibhisana had done 
to help Rama’s cause, and in a voice that trembled 
with fear, he said : — 

“ Is it then Mahl that has deceived me and 
entered the fort ? Woe to me then ! ” 

He was full of remorse now for abusing the 
trusted friend of Rama, and addressing Bibhisana, 
said again ; — 

“ Let us not waste words anv more. Let us "o 
and see what has become of Rama and Laksmana,” 
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Struck Avith fear that made liis very limbs 

quake Bibhisana felt that a great disaster had 
overtaken them. 

“ At once they hied to the central camp, and 
there to their dismay and surprise found the 
guards sleeping and Itama and Laksmana gone. 

cried aloud ; — 

‘ A great disaster has befallen us all. Awake, 
oh monkey-king Sugriva, and all ye that guard 
this camp.’ 

“ They were now AAude awake, and when they 
learned that tlie A'^ily ilaksasa had carried off 
Kama and Laksmana, they began to beat their 
breasts in grief and ciy helplessly, 

“ TJie King Sugriva fainted away in agonies of 
intense sorrow, and Hanuman said that he would 
make an offering of his life to Fire. Angada, the 
prince, Nala, the general, and others of the 
mighty monkey-army bewailed in the same 
strain, and the Avhole air resounded with their 
lamentations. At this juncture Jambhuvana 
came forw^ard and addressing them in a voice 
that was calm and composed, thus delivered 
himself ; — 

‘ It is no good crying like women. King 
Sugriva, take heart. This is not the time for be- 
Availing our lot. We shall have enough time for 
it hereafter. Let us devise some plans to save our- 
selves from the peril we are in. Patience should 
be our watch-word. With patience may we hope 
yet to remedy the evil — if the evil is not, alas ! 
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past all remedy ! I do believe, for myself, that 

Hama and Laksmaua are no mortals, divine 

• * ^ 

beings they are. Who so powerful as to be able 
to kill them ? AVe are all in need of Hanuman^s 
help at the present crisis. There is no place 
where he cannot go — no danger that he cannot 
face — endowed is he with a determination to 
succeed at any cost, at any pains, risking his life. 
He will surely find out Hama and Laksmana. If 
he cannot help them to come back, then and then 
only should we despair as we are doing now. 
het us make a fire here, and sit in circle round it, 
waiting to see what Hanuman may do for us. 
If he fails, our last course will be to throw 
ourselves into that fire and die.’ 

“ Sugriva approved of this, and addressing 
Hanuman said ; — 

‘ Known are ve for your great devotion to 

Hama and Liaksmana. It is you who should 

go to find them out. The shame of this event 

rests on you, Hanuman ; for the enemy entered 

the fort by playing tricks on you. It is your 

fault and you are responsible for it. So you 

must exert yourself to the utmost, and rescue 

Hama and Laksmana. This I exhort on you both 

* » 

for preserving your own good name, and for 
your devotion to Hama,— which is a bye-word 
with us,’ 

“ AVhen the Monkey King Sugriva thus spoke 
to Hanuman, he looked pale with shame ; his 
eyes grew teiirful for grief and for remorse. In a 
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calm yet determined tone did he thus accept 
the task ; — 

I will search the earth, the heaven, and the 
nether-world, living no stone unturned. If I 
cannot find our masters out, know that I shall 
drown myself in the sea.’ 

‘ Tears choked his voice, and after a while 
again he said : — 

‘ T\^ait here all of you, until T retiu’n.’ 

‘ Saying this he saluted the King Sugriva. He 
entered the passage that was made by Mahfis 
spell, and in an instant did arrive in the regions 
of the nether-world. 


( 5 ) 

“ There fi'om darkness that he crossed, he 
suddenly came in sight of light. Brilliantly 
did the sun shine over that beautiful 
country. The palace of the King Vali first he 
saw, and that silvery stream of the Ganges, 

called Bhogavatr. There were 
Hanu meets Kama hermitages whei’c great sages 

and Lak^mana and sub* , i .. i ■ i 

nixta his plan. Hiul aiicliorites passed through 

austerities, merged in con- 
templation of the Deity. Beautiful damsels 
he saw of the Naga and Yaksa races. 
God-like beings with two arms, and others that 
had four arms, were there. It seemed that 
disease, death and other Avoes that haunt this 
mortal region of ours, had no sway in the 
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nether- world. AVith inniuiierable rlisciples the 
great sage Kapila dwelt there. And rare beauties 
walked here and there, like fresh and 
flowers thrown in the streets. Shrines he visited 
and buildings In* searched, nowhere did he find 
any clue to Rama and Raksmana. AA^hen, 
wandering about the place he was fatigued with 
toil, all on a sudden did liis gaze fall on the 
great palace of Mahi-Ravana — proud in its 
height, with its pinnacles touching the skies. The 
city of the Raksliasa-kijig seemed glorious as a 
second heaven. He disguised himself as a 
monkey of a very humble size and entered the 
city of the king. :Many a tank did he see there, 
the steps all built in stone. :M:any a Raksasa 
coming in and going out in picturesque dresses, 
and the beauty of their ladies far exceeded that 
of those who dwell on earth. Gay houses all 
built in solid gold indicated the royal apart- 
ments. Cool shades of trees, where the air was 
fresh, and stables where elephants and steeds 
were kept, chariots of curious shapes and size 
he saw all, as he wandered through tlie citv 
‘ Somewhere in this palace of the Raksasa- 
king my masters are,’ lie thought, and sat on 
the bough of a tree that hung over a beautiful 
tank with the flight of steps of granite and 
marble. Many Raksasas came to bathe there 
and they wondered all at seeing a monkey there’ 
for monkeys were rare in the nether-world’ 
Gossip ran ventin- forth stories of wildest kind 
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One fellow was there whose face was all wrinkled 
over with age -the oldest one living in the city. 
Efe shook his head wisely as he saw the monkey 
and said : — 

‘ Look here my brethren, I will tell you an 
old story which you do not know. Our good 
King Mahl passed through great austerities to 
propitiate the Ooddess Kali. Lasts and vio'ils he 
observed, and pei'forined other rites which cost 
him great j)ains. His object was to be immor- 
tal The goddess appeared before him and 
said/ ‘ Immortal I cannot make you, that is 
out of question, Atahl. Seek any other boon,’ 
and our king in humble words did thus address 
the goddess : — 

‘Then grant this boon that the Devas, the 
Yaksas, the Raksasas, the Kinnars the Daitvas 
and the Ndgas — none of these may have power 
to kill me.’ 

‘And the goddess granted hini this boon 
saying that men and monkeys were not included 
in the list. And Alahi in a proud tone did say ; — 

‘ Men and monkeys are our food, I care 
them not. What will they do ? ’ 

‘ So our king is not immortal. The appear- 
ance of men and monkey in this place must be 
a very ominous sign. Two men the king has 
brought, from where nobody knows. They are 
prisoners in the palace, and just look, we see a 
monkey here.’ 
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“The old man, as he related the story, asked 
those who heard it to observe secrecy. And 

h 

elated was Hanuman to overhear it. 

“ A short while after, the liaksasa-girls of the 
city came there to carry water from the tank. 
Among them came a maid-servant of Mahl’s 
inner palace. The girls all assembled there and 
eagerly did they ask her : — 

‘AVhat is the ceremony performed in the palace 
of the king to-day, good maid ? Why is there this 
music — the beating of the drums and the shrill 
sound of the flute that we hear r The priests 
are hurriedly going to and fro, and merry 
dances are going on and the banners waving 
gaily in the air. Pray tell us what these 
are for.’ 


“ The servant said : AVe are warranted not to 
give out what has transpired in the palace of 
the king. There is a strict order on us to 
observe secrecy for a couple of hours. But as 
you all seem to be so inquisitive about it, I say 
in confidence, there will be human sacrilices 
ottered to-day before the (ioddess Kiili. Two 
bids he has brought down here. Of angelic 
forms are they, and of beauty rare that dazzles 
the eyes. Oh how wretched must the woman 
be who gave them birth ! It breaks one’s heart 
to see the lads! In less tlian two hours’ time 
they will be sacrificed at the altar of Kali. In 
a small room of the palace they Imve been 
locked up and reserved for their cruel fate. 
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Pray for God’s sake, Oh maidens, keep the 
matter secret.’ 

“The assembly dispersed after having filled 
their pitchers with water. 

‘ Then it is sure that Itama. and Laksmapa 
are here in this palace ; and after what I have 
heard I should not waste more time,’ 

“As Hanumaii thought so, he changed himself 
to a fiy and instantly entered the palace of the 
king. Tlie room, in which Rama and his brother 
lay locked up and bound, Avas surrounded Avith 
treble iron Avails, one inside another, and the 
room Avas Avell-guarded by ILlksasa-sentinels — 
a legion of them, all AA^atchful and alert, moving 
to and fro AAuth unsheathed SAVords. 

“ He entered the room through a Avindow, 
AA'ell-secured Avith cross iron bars, and assuming 
his own form saluted Kama and Laksmana, just 
aAA'ake from their sleep. They asked him AA'^here 
Avere Angada and Sugriva, Avho kept guard in the 
camp and in great sorrow did Hanuman say : — 

‘ In deep slumber you lay, — it w^as OAving to 
the spell cast by Alahi, and the Avily Raksasa 
has brought you doAA'ji liere in the nether-Avorld 
in that condition. You seem to be completely 
unaware of tliese, my lords.’ 

“ The brothers became unnerved by this dis- 
closure. But Hanuman, CA^er-loyal and obedi- 
ent to them, cheered them up Avith hopes. 

“Just then the beating of the drums an- 
nounced that the puza of the Goddess Hall was 
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just to commence. ^Many i^oats were to be 
offered as sacrifice and many buffaloes wild, and 
\vith them two human sacrifices were to be made. 
Flowers of all sorts and scents and of great 
price were put neatly on picturcstiue plates, and 
these were carried to the temple of the goddess. 

“Bama, addressing Hanuman, said at this 

stage : — 

‘ A. great crisis of our life is this, and I see 
no way out. My army is not here ; my generals 
and chiefs are all far away. My bon* and arron s 
are not with me. How can I save myself and 
my brother from the cMicmy’s hands 

“ llanuman with unffagging courage did 

reply : — 

‘It is a mere triffe to kill the llaksasas, 
my lord ? AVe have had enough of this of late, 
and we need not fear. T am thy loyal servant 
as all the world does know. AVith stones and 
trunks of trees T will annihilate the vile race of 
the llaksasas. AV herever Bavaua’s progeny 

there may be, Providence will lead us thither tt) 
extirpate them all. 'I'hey are enemies to the 
Brahmins, to the saints and to the gods alike : 
killers of cows they are. Not one straw more 
will their load of sin hear, my lord, this is 
Providence’ decree. Annihilated must they he all, 
and for this purpose sure are you born in this 
world. Strange that vou forget vourself so as to 
despair of life. Alahi by bringing you here 
Invs courted his death to be sure. The divine 
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mother Kali is worshipped here in a temple 
dedicated to her. I shall just go and seek an 
interview with her. If she is disposed to support 

-cause, I shall carry off the temple 
hy iny own might and throw it, and with it 
the goddess, into the very depth of the sea. 
Presently shall I go and sound her Adews about 
it.’ 


( h ) 

“ Rama asked, ‘ AVhen will you come back, 
dear Hanu ?’ 

“ And he promising a quick return, again 
„„ , , transformed himself into a 

J he iiuppy eiiM. 

tiy and entered Kali’s temple. 
With a buzzing sound he whispered to the ears 
of Kali’s image : — 

‘ The wicked Raksasa Main hy the power 
of his vile spell has brought Rama and Raks- 
mana, my masters, to this palace. It is pro- 
claimed by the beating of drums that Avhen 
the sun will be at its zenith they will be 
ottered as sacrifices at your altar. Is it by thy 
wish that all this is being done, Oh mother P 
Let me hear it from thine own lips and 
know distinctly. I shall kill Atalii with Iiis 
army hereafter. Thou wilt see it, mother, and 
this temple of thine would go into the very 
bottom of the sea with thy holy image. Know 
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me, mother, as a servant of Rama and a minister 
of King Su^rTva and no other.' 

“ At this vaunting of power scarcely could the 
goddess suppress a smile. She said in a very 
low tone, audible to him only who buzzed about 
as a fly near her ears : — 

‘ The Raksasa-palace has become holy 
to-day, that Rama has trod this ground. A 
great sinner is IMalu, whose death, however, is 
near at hand. He is a sworn enemy to the 
gods and to the Rrahmins. Rama is Visnu 
incarnate with the mission of killing the' Kak- 
sasas, and this I know very well. He has come 
here to-day also for that purpose. 

‘ Take my counsel, oh monkey chief, when 
Rama and Laksmana will be brought before 
me for being sacrificed here, Alahl will ordei- 
them to fall prostrate on the earth and bow in a 
fitting manner before me. 

‘ Let Rama at that moment say ; ' I do not 

laiow how to l)ow — you know well how to how 
the deity of your own house. Show me, that I 
may do as you will hid.' 

‘Then with his head bent low on the earth 
Mahl will prostrate himself before me. Just then. 
Oh Hanuman, you are to take olV this swortl from 
my hand and finish him instantly witli a stroke. 
Ruina is \ isnu himself whom my lord <^iva 
worships. He is amiable and good in his usual 
temperament but is destruction's self when he 
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puiiishes the sinners. Main has gone mad, he 
thinks of sacrificing Rama before me ! ’ 

“ With reverence due did Hanuman bow to 
Kali, and in his own form appeared before the 
masters. With joint hands did he address 
them thus : — 

‘ The goddess has taught us the way to 
kill the Raksasa-king. When he will take you 
to the temple, I shall have to go there with you, 
all unseen. 

‘ Mahi Avill worship the Mother and when 
this \yill be ended, he will order you to bow 
before the image. Then will you say unto him 
‘ We are the sons of a king, people have always 
bowed to us, Ave know not how to bow to any. 
She is your deity and you know how to bow to 
her. Teach us the manner.’ 

The king will prostrate himself before the 
image, bending low his head, when I will finish 
him Avith a sti*oke of the sAvoi’d.’ 

‘ If he does not boAv Avhen you aviII ask 
him to teach the Avay, I will kill him and his 
guards on the spot. This you Avill see. I will 
put his throat Avitliin my knees and Avith force 
will pull it so that his neckbone will break, 
and his blood will be the right offering to the 
Mother.’ 

“When they Avere thus engaged in talk, 
Rama and Laksmaiia were ordered to be con 
ducted to Kali’s temple. On the right side of 
the image they were placed. And Hanuman, 
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a son of the Winds, became unseen at that time, 
but minutely observed all that transpired. 

“ The Raksasa king sat there to worship 
Kali and the beatings of the drum announced 
that the puja had commenced. And Kirttivasa 
the poet sings, it was no worship but an invoca- 
tion of death on his part. 


“ With a heart right glad and full of 
triumph did jMahi woi'ship the tutelary deity 
of his house. Baskets of flowei's were offered 
and incense was burnt, and the five lights were 
waved. The conch, the bell, the Hute and the 
drum made a musical concord which filled the 
air with high and 2^1casaiit noise. 

“Then the sword Hashed, as Malu did take 
it in his hand. It was to sever the heads of 
the two victims from their body. The brio-ht 
sword he worshipped with incense and flowers 
and then called on Rama and Laksmana, as their 
last act on earth, to bow before the goddess. 

“ Rama and Laksmana, as instructed before, 

told him that they knew not how to bow. And 

Mahi prostrated himself before her to teach 

them the way. He sti-etched himself on the 
86 
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earth as a staff that falls on the ground and lies 
there inert. And Hanumto seized the oppor- 
tune moment and, taking off the sword from 
the hand of the image, cut him into two. The 
goddess — an image of stone — smiled as this did 
occur, and the guards fled in wild retreat from 
the place, not knowing what it was; for sudden 
and unforeseen was tliis discister in the palace. 

“ Then a great consternation Avas there. 
Everybody was struck dumb with fear and 
grief. They moved hither and thither without 
purpose in wild unrest. Tlie chief queen heard 
of this caListrophe Avhen wholly unprepai'ed to 
hear such a news as that. 

“ To vain grief she did not yield herself. 
Her lips quivered in great rage. She took no 
heed of her clothes that were loose, and did 
not waste time in binding into a knot her long 
and flowing tresses. She said in a stern and 
determined voice : — 

“The Goddess Kali has been worshipped for 
years in this house. The king showed her a 
devotion which was unmatched for sincerity and 
zeal. And here is tlie reward slie has given 
1 liouse is ruined by the goddess. 

Slie has befriended the men and monkeys. It is 
all very well. Let me go and throw the image 
into the waters and I will see how these men 
and the monkey escape from the palace.” 
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“ Saying so, a miglity bow she took in her 
hand and armed hei’self Avitli arrows bright. A 

1 W cl ll C3 C as in desperate rage and 
grief she went to fight the enemy near the 
temple.’” 


* Tlio hist three pnragi-aphs (21 lines) wore (|iiote<l on pp. 118—119, 
but they arc again inserted here for keeping up a sustained interest 
of the storv. 
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OPINIONS 

“ HISTORY OF THE BENGALI LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE" 

(IN ENGLISH). 

By Rai Sahib Dinesh Chanura Ses, B.A., PvBLisHEn by the 

Calcutta Univeksitv. 

Price — Rs. 12. Demy 8ro. pp. 1030, 
n'ith illustrations. 

Hia Excellency Lord Hardinpc of Pensliurst in hia Convocation 
Address, dated the Kith March, 1912, ns Chancellor of the Caicntta 
University : — 

** Durin;^ the last four years also the Univeisity has, from time to 
time, appointed Renders on special subjects to foster investigation of 
important branches of learning amongst our advanced students. One 
of these Readers, Mr. Sen, has embodied his lectures on the History 
of Bengali Language and Literature from the earliest times to the 
middle of the I9th century in a volume of considerable merit, which 
he is about to supplement by another original contribution to the 
history of one of the most important vernaculars in this country. May 
I expi-css the hope that this example will bo followed elsewhere, and 
that critical schools moy be established for the vernacular languages of 
India which have not as yet received the atiention that they deserve." 

His Excellency Lord Carmichael, Governor of Bengal, in his address 
on the occasion of his luyirg the Foiimlation Stone of the Romesh 
Chandra Earaswat Bhawun, dated the 20th November, 19IG : 

“ For long Romesh Chiindra Dutt’s History of the Literature of 
Bengal was the only work of its kind available to the general reader. 
The results of further study in this Held have been made available to 
ns by the publication of the learned and liiminons lectures of Rai 
Sahib Dineschandra Sen. • • In the .liiection of the Historv 

of the Language and the Litem- ore, Rai Sahib Dinesli Chandm Sen has 
created the necessary interest by his Typical Selections. It remains 
for the members of the Parisimd to follow this lead and to carry on 
the work in the same .spirit of patient accurate research." 
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Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, in his Convocation Address, dated the 13th 
March, 1909, as Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University : 

“ We have had a long series of Inniinous lectares from one of our 
own graduates, Babn Dinesh Chandra Sen, on the fascinating subject of 
the History of the Bengali L mguage and Literature. These lectures 
take a comprehensive view of the development of our vernacular, and 
their publication will unquestionably facilitate the historical investi- 
gation of the origin of the vernacular literature of this country, the 
study of whicli is avowedly one of the foremost objects of the New 
Begulations to promote,” 

Sylvain Levi {Paris ) — “ I cannot give you praises enough — your 
work is a Chintamnni — a Rntnakara. No book about India would I 
compare with yours Never did I find such a realistic sense of litera- 
ture Pundit and Peasant, Yogi and Raja, mix together in a Shakes- 

pearian way on the stage you have built up.” 

Extract from a review by the same scholar in the “ Revue Critique,” 
Jan., 1915 ; — (translated for the ” Bengalee.”) 

“ One cannot praise too highly the work of Mr. Sen, A profound 
and original erudition has been associated with vivid imagination. 
The historian though relying on In's documents iihs the temperament of 
an epic poet. lie has likewise inherited the lyric genius of his race.” 

Barth (Pnris) — “ I can approach your book ns a learner, not as a 
judge.” 

C. H. Tawney — “ Your work shows vast research and much general 
culture.” 

Vincent Smith — “ A work of profound learning and high value,” 

P. W. Thomas — “ Characterised by extensive erudition and inde- 
pendent research.” 

E. J. Rapson — “ 1 looked through it with great interest and great 
admiration for the knowledge and research to which it bears witness.” 

F. H. Skriiie — “ Monumental work— I have been revelling in the 
book which taught me much of which I was ignorant.” 

E. B. Havell — “ Moat valuable book which every Anglo-Indian 
shouhl read. I congratulate you most heartily ou your very admirable 
English aud perfect lucidity of stylo.” 

D. C. Pliillot — “ I can well understand the enthusiasm with which 
the work was received by seliolars, for even to men unacquainted with 
your language, it cannot fail to be a source of great interest and profit.” 

L. D. Barnett — “ 1 congratulate yon on having accomplished such 
an admirable work.” 

G. Hultzuh — “ Mr. Sen’s valuable work on Bengali literature, a subject 
hitherto unfamiliar to me, which I am now reading with great interest,” 
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J. F. Blnmhardt— “ An extromcly well-writtt*n niul sclioliirly pro* 
dnctioD, cxiiaustiro in its wealt)i of inaterints and of iinmonsc valno.” 

T. \y. Rhys Davids — “ It is a most interestin" and important work 
and reflects preat credit on your industry and researcfi.” 

Jules Itloch (PnnV')— “ Your book I find an admirable one and 
which is the only one of its kind in the whole of India.” 

William Rothenstein — “ 1 found the boo'c siii'pri.sinjfly full of sug- 
gestive imformation. It held mo bound from bogiitning to end, in 
spite of my absolute ignorance of the language of which you write 
with obviously profound scholarship.” 

Emile Senart {Pari'*) — ” I have gone through your book with lively 
interest and it appears to me to do the highest credit to yonr learning 
and mctliod of working.” 

Henry Van Dyke — {U. S. A.)— “Your in.structive pages which are 
fall of new suggestions in regard to the richness and interest of the 
Bengali Language and Literature.” 

0. T. Winchester — (t^ S. A.) — “ A work of jirofoiind learnirg on 
a theme which demands thn attention of all Western scholars.” 

From a long review’ in the Times Literary Supplement, London, 
June 20, 1912 — ” In this narration, as becomes one who is the soul 
of scholarly candour, ho tells those, who cau read him with sympathy 
and imagination more about the Hindu mind uud its attitude towards 
life than we can gather from 50 volumes of impressions of travel by 
Europeans. Loti’s picturesque account of the rites jtructised in 
Travancoro temples, and even M. Chevrillon’s synthesis of much 
browsing in Hindu Scriptures, seem faint records b}’ the side of this 
unassuming tale of Hindu Hteratui'e — Mr. Sen may well be proud 
of the lasting monument he has erected to the literature of his native 
Bengal.” 

Prom along review’ in the Athenaeum, March, 10, 1912 — ” Sir. Sen 
may justly congratulate himself on the fact that in the middle age 
he has done moi'e for the history of his national bingutige and literature 
than any other writer of his own or iiideetl any time.” 

Prom a long review in the Spcctcator, June, 12, 1912 — ” A book of 
extraordinary interest to those who would make an impartial stu<ly 
of the Bengali mentality and chai*acter — a work which rellocts the 
utmost credit on tho candour, industry uud learning of its author. 
In its kind his book is a masterpiece — modest, learned, thorough and 
sympathetic. Perhap.s no other man living has the learning ami happy 
industry for the task ho has successfully acc«»m]>lished. ‘ 

Prom a review by Mr. H. Beveridge in the Koval .\siatic Society’s 
Journal, Jan. 1912— It IS very full ui.d accouiu of tho 
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development of the Bengali Literature. He has a power of picturesque 
writing - his descriptions are often eloquent.” 

From a long review by S. K. Ratcliffe in “India,” London, March 
15, 1912—“ There is no more competent authority on the subject than 
Mr. Dinesli Chandra Sen. The great value of the book is in its full and 
fresh treatment of the pre-English era and for this it would be difficult 
to give its author too high praise.” 

From a long review by H. Kem in the Bijdrdgen of the Royal 
Institute for Taal (translated by Dr. Kern himself) — “ Fruit of investi- 
gation oarrie<l through many year.s... highly interesting book.. .the 
reviewer has all to admire in the pages of the work, nothing to 
criticise, for his whole kjiowledge is derived from it.” 

From a review by Dr. Oldenburg in the Frankforfer Zistung, Decern- 
ber 3, 1911 (Translated by the late Or. Thibaut)...** It is an important 
supplementation of the history of modern Sankrit Literature. The 
account of Chaltanya’s influence on the poetical literature of Bengal 
contxubutes one of the nxost brilliant sections of the work ” 

From a Ireview in the Deutsche Rundschan, April 1912 — “ The 
pictnre which this learned Bengali has painted for ns with loving care 
of the literature of his native land deserves to be received with attentive 
and grateful respect.” 

From a review in tho Luzac's Oriental List, London, May-June 
1912 — A work of inestimable value, full of interesting information, 
containing complete account of tho writings of Bengali authors from 
the earliest time. ..It will undoubtedly find a jxiaco in every Oriental 
library as being the most complete and reliable standard work on 
tho Bengali language and Literature.” 

From a review in tho Indian Magazine, London, August, 1912 — 

“ For Mr. Sen’s erudition, his sturdy patriotism, his instructive percep- 
tion of tho finer <iualitics in Bengali life and literature, the render of 
Ills book must have a profound respect if Ixe is to understand what 
modein Bengal is.” 

From a long review in the Madras Mail, Iday 9, 1912, “A survey 
of the evolution of the Bengali letters by a student so competent, 
so exceptionally learned, can hardly fail to be an important event in 
tl»e worhl of criticism.” 

From a long review in the Pioneer, May 6, 1912 — “ Mr. Sen is a 
tyi^icai student such ns was common in modiseval Europe — a lover of 
learning for learning’s sake... lie must bo a poor judge of clinracters 
who can rise from a perusal of Mr. Sen’s pages without a real respect 
and liking for tho writer, for his sincerity, his industry, his enthusiasm 
ill tlip cause of learning.” 
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From n review iu the Eiigli«hinnii, April 23, 1012 — “Only one who 
has completely itlentiKecl hiinsc-lf with the subject coiilil Iiave niasteted 
it so well ns the nuthor of this iinjiosin^ book." 

From a review in ili<* Knipire. Auiriist 31. lOIS — “Asa book of 
reference Mr. Sen’s work will be found invaluable and ho is to bo 
con^^mtulated on the result of his labours. It may well be said that 
he has proved what an En''Iish enthiisiust once sai<l that nen^ali 
unites the molliHuonsness of Italian with the power possessed bv 
German for rendering complex ideas.” 

From a review in the Indian Anti<|uai*y, December, 15U2, by F. Cl. 
Pargiter “ This book is the outcome of great research ami study, 
on which tho author deserves the warmest praise. Ho has explained 
the literature and the subjects treated in it with such fulness and in 
such detail as to make tho whole plain to any reader. Tlie folk- 
literature, the structure and style of the language, metre and rhyme, 
and many miscellaneous points are discussed in valuable notes. 'I'lic 
tone is culm and the judgments appear to be general!}’ fair.” 

Extract from a long review by Sylvaiii Levi (Paris) in the “ llevuo 
Critique” Jan., 1915; — (translated for the Bengalee). 

” One cannot praise too highly the work of Mr. Sen. A jirofoiunl 
and ongiiKiI erudition has been associated with a vivitl imginution. 
The works which he analyses are brought back to life with the con- 
sciousness of the original authors, with the movement of tho multitudes 
who patronised them and with the londseape which encircled them. 
The historian, though relying on his docmnoiits, has tho temperament 
of an epic poet. Ho has likewise inherited tho lyrical genius of his 
race. His enthusiastic sympathy vibrates through all his <lescriptions. 
Convinced as every Hindu is of the superiority of the Bnihmain'c 
civilization, he exalts its glories and palliates its shortcomings, if lie 
does not approve of them he w’ould e.xcuse them. He tries to be just 
to Buddhism and Islam ; in the main he is grateful to tlicm for tlicii 
contribution to tho making of India. He praise.s with elnqiient ardour 
the early English misssonaries of Christanity. 

The appreciation of life so rare in our book-kaowleilge, runs tin ough- 
out tho work ; one reads these thousand pages witli'a sustained interest ; 
and one loses sight of the enormous labour which it pre.-iiipposi’s ; one 
easily slips into the treasure of information which it piesents. Tlie 
individual extracts quoted at the bottom of the pago-: olYcrs a unii|ue 
anthology of Bengali. The linguistic remarks scattered in the ext rads 
abound in new and precious materials. TMr, Sen has given to bis 
county a model which it would be dillieult to surpass; wo only wish 
t at It may provoke in other parts of India emulations to fuUow it •’ 



BANGA SAHITYA PARICUAYA. 

OK 

Typical Sblections from oli> Bengali Literaiure 

BY 

Rai Saiub Dinesciiandka Sen, B.A. 

2 vols. pp. 1914, Royal 8vo., with an Introduction in Sngltsh running 
over 99 pages, published by the University of Calcutta. 

(Tri7?i 14 coloured illustrations — Price Rs. 12). 

Sir George Grierson— “ Invaluable work That I have yet read 

through its 1900 pages I do not pretend, but what I have read has 
filled me with admiration for the industry and learning displayed. It is 
a worthy sequel to 3 'our monumental History of Bengali literature, 
and tf it we may safely say “yinis coronat opus.” How I wish that 

a similar work could be compiled for other Indian languages, specially 
for Hindi.” 

E. B. Havell — “Two monumental volumes from old Bengali 
Literature. As I am not a Bengali scholar, it is impossible for me to 
appreciate at tlieii' full value the splendid results of j’our scholarship 
and research, bu:. I have enjoyed reading your luminous and most 
instructive introduction which gives a clear insight into the subject. 

1 was also very much interested in the illustrations, the reproduction 
of which from original paintings is very successful and creditable to 
Swadeshi work.” 

H. Beveridge — “Two magnificent volumes of the Banga Sahitya 

Parichaya I have read with interest Rasa Sundari’s autobiography 

in your extracts.” 

F. H. Shrine — “The two s])loiidid volumes of Banga Sahit^'a 
P.'uichaya I am rcadiug with pleasure and profit. They are a credit 
to your profound learning and to the University which has given them 
to the world.” 

From a long review in the Times Literary Supplement, London, 
November 4, 1915—“ In June, 1912, in commenting on Mr. Sen’s 
History of Bengali Language and Literature, we suggested that 
that work might usefulU' be supplemented by an anthology of Bengali 
prose and poetry. Mr. Sen has for many ye&vs been occupied with 
the aid of other patriotic students of the medimval literature of Bengal 
in collecting iiiauuscripts of forgotten or half-forgotten poems. In 
addition to these more or less valuable monuments of Bengali poetic 
art, tho chief popular j^resses have published great masses of literary 
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matter, chielly religious verse. It oai» Imr.lly lie S4ii-1 that these piles 
of written and printed matter have over hocii subjected to a critical 
or philological scrutiny. Tlieir very existence was barely known to 
the £tiro]>cans, oven to those who have studied the Bengali Laugimge 
on the spot. Kdacated Bengalis thom.'<elve.«, until (piite recent times, 
have been too hnsy with tno art.s and sciences of Eurojie to spare 
much time for indigenous treasures Tliat was the reason ivhy wo 
suggested the compiling of a critical cinestoinat hy for the benefit not 
only of European but of native scholars. The ITniversity of Calcutta, 
prompted by the eminent scholar Sir .\suiosli Mookerjee, thou Vice- 
Chancellor, had already anticipated this uced it seoius. It Jiad shrunk 
(rightly, we think) from the enormous and (*.\pensive task of printing 
the MSS. recorered by the dilig«*nce and generosity of Mr. Sen and 
other inejairers and employeil Mr. Son to prepare the two bulky 
volumes now before ns. Tho Calcutta Senate is to be coiigt*atutated 
ou its cnterjirise and generosity,” 

From a review in Tho Atlion;uum, January IH, Itllo- — ” \Vc have 
already reviewed Mr. Sen’s E-Ii.stor 3 ' of Bengali Language and Litci*a- 
ture and have rendered some account of ids jirovnous work in Bengali 
entitled Bhunyn Bhtiaa O Suhifija. Mr. Son Jiow supplies the means 
of checking liis historical and critical coiieltisious In a co])ious 

collection of Bengali verse Uerc are the materials carefullv 

arranged and annotated w’ith a skill .and learuing such as probably no 
ono else living can command.” 

Prom a review by Mr. P. (>. Hurgiter — in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal — ‘‘These two portly volumes of some 2,IU<) jiages 
are an anthology of Bengali poetry and jirose from tin; Ktli to tiie 
19fch century and are au.xilinry to the same author's History of Bengali 
Language and Literature which was reviewed by Mr. Beveridge in 
this Journal for 1912 The Vico-Ohancellor of the Calcutta Uni- 

versity who was consulted, decided that the best preliminary ineuaure 
would be to niako and imblish typical selections. 'L'lie L^uiversity 
tben entrusted that tluty to Babii Dinosh Chandi-a Sen; this work 
is the outcome of his researches. ..'riiore can bo no tjuestitm that 
Dinesh Babu was the person luost competent to undertake tho task 
and in these two volumes we have witnout doubt a gooil proscutiuont 
of typical spoctmcMis of old Benguli-liierature. ..The style of the 
big book is excellent, its printing is tine, and it- is embellisln-d with 

well-oxecutod reproductions ill colour of c^ouie oM puiuHn^. It has 
also a copious iudox. 
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VAISNAV A LITERATURE OF MEDIEVAL BENGAf 

[Beint/ lectures tlelivered u.^ Header to (he University of 

Cahutta.~\ . , 

BY 

KAI SAHIB DINESH CHANDKA SE!^, B.A. 

J’UnLISHED BY THE 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
Domy 8vo. 257 pages 

WITH A PREFACE BY 

J. D. ANDERSON. Esq., l.C.S,, {Retired) 

Price Rc. t only. 

Sir George Grierson.— Very valuable book I am reading it 

with the greatest interest and am learning much from it. 

AVilliam Rothenstein._I was delighted with your book, I cannot 
tell yon how touched 1 am to be reminded of that side of your 
beloved country which appeals to me most^-a side of which I was able 
to perceive something during my own too short visit to India, tn 
the faces of the best of your countrymen T was able to see that spirit 
of which you write so charmingly in your book. I am able to recall 
these faces and figures as if they were before me. I hear the tihkle 
of the temple-bells along the ghats of Benares, the voices of the 
wonioii as they sing their sacred songs crossing the noble river in 
the boats at sunset and I sit once more with the austere Sanyasm 
friends 1 shall nover, I fear, see mure. But though I shall not look 
upon the face of India again, the vision I had of it will fill my eyes 
through hfc,' and the love I foel for your country will remain to 
enrich my own vi.sion of life, so long as I am capable of using it! 
Though I can only read you in English, the spirit in which yoii 
write is to me so true an Indian spirit, that it shines through Our own' 
idiom; and carries me, I said before, straight to the banks of your 
3acred rivers, to the bathing tanks and white shrines and temples ot 
your Well remembered villages and tanks. So once more I send you 
my thanks for the magic carpet you sent me, upon which my soul 
can return to your dear land. May the songs of which you write 
remain to fill this land with their fragrance ; yon will have need of 
them, ill the years before you, as we have need of all that is best in’ 
Ihe songs of oiir own seers in the dark waters through which we are 

steering. 
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From LONG REVtKW IN* THK TiMF.S LiTKUARY Su IM*r. FM K N T, 

2nd Ai*gi*st, 1917. 

The Vaianava Litorniure of Meilia'ral By Kai Suhih 

Diiieschandru Sen. ^Calcnttu : — The Uuivorsily .) 

Though the generalisation that nil Hiiuhts not helon^in^ to rnotlorn 
reform nioveinents are Saivns or Vaisnavas is much too wide, there 
are the two main divisions in the bewildering mass of sects wliich 
make np the 217,000,000 of Hindus, and at many j»c)ints tiny overlap 
each other. The attempts mnde in the 1901 Ccnsu.s to colled infor- 
mation re^urih'n" seels led to such unsatisfactory and pnrtial result.s 
that they were not repeated in tlio last decennial enumeration. But it 
is nininestionable th«it the Vnisnavas — tin* worshippers of Kri.slinn — 
arc iloininant in Bengal, owing to the great success of the reformcii 
cult established by Chaitanyu, a contem}>orary of Martin Luther. The 
doctrine of BImkti or religion.® ilcvotioii, which he taught still 
flotirishes in Bengal, and the four lectures of the Keadi'i* to the 
University of Calcutta here reproduced provitle an iu^tructivc gttide 
to iti expression in the literature of the country during the sixteenth 
and .seventeenth centuries. The Hrst part of the book is devoted 
to the early perioil of Vaisnavn literature, dating from the 

eleventh conturv. 

% 

The Rui Sahib is filled with a most patriotic love of his ri/it:on and 
its literature, and has dom* more than any oonteinporarv conntrynntn to 
widen our knowledge of them. His holky volume recor«ling the history 
of Bengali Language and Ijiterature front the earliest tiuics to the 
middle of the nineteenth century is acceptoil by Orientalists as the 
most complete uixl uuthoritutive wtU'k on the subject 

There is refreshing ingenuousness in his claim. *' My industry 
has boon great.” and the ‘‘ forbearing indulgcuc** ” for which tie asks 
if he has failed from any lack of powers, will readily he grauU'd in view 
of the enthusiasm for his subiect which .somewhat narrows the strictiv 
critical value of iiis estimates, but does not impair the sustained human 
interest of the book. 


Chaitanyu clearly taught, ns those pages show, that the Krishtia of 
the MaUabhiirata, the great cJiieftain and ally of the Panduva brothers, 
was not the Krishna of Drindahan. The latter, said the I’eformer, to 
Kupa, the author of tlioso masterpieces of Sanskrit di*ama, the 
Vidagdha Madhava and the Lalita Madhavn, was love’s very self and an 
embodiment of sweetness; and the more material gloiies of Marhnrn 
should not be confused with the spiritual conquests of Hrindalmu The 
amours of Krishna with Rndhu and the milkmaids of Brindnban are 
Staple themes of the literature Associated with the worship of the God 
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of the seductive flute. But Mr. Sen repeatedly insists that the love 
discnssed in the literature ho has so closely studied is spiintnal and 
mystic, although usually presented in sensuous garb. Chaitanya who 
had frequent ecstasies of spiritual joy ; flupa, wlio classified the emo- 
tiOMS of love in 360 groups and the other authors whoso careers are 
here ti-aced. were hermits of unspotted life and religious devotion. The 

old passionate desire for «mou which they taught is still dominant in 

modern Bengali literature not directly Vaisnava in import. As Mr J 
D. Anderson points ont in his preface, the influence of Chaitanya's 
teaching may be detected in the mystical verses of Tagore. 

J. D. Anderson, Esq., retired 1. C. S., Professor, Cambridge Univer- 
sity have read more than half of it. I propo.se to send with it, if 
circunistancGs leave me the courage to write it, a short Preface (which 

I hope you will l ead with pleasure even if you do not think it worth 
publication) explaining why, in the judgment of a very old student of 

all your works, your book should be road not only in Calcutta, but in 

Uondon, and Paris, and Oxford and Cambridge. 1 have read it and am 

reading it, with greai delight- and profit and very real syinpathy. Think 
how great must be tlie cluu-iu of your topic and your treatment when 
It. this awful year of anxiety and sorrow, the reading of your delightful 
MS. has given me rest and refreshment in a time when every post, 
every knrick at the door may bring us sorrow. 

I write this in a frantic hurry— the mail goes to-day- in order to go 
bock to your most intere.sting and fascinating pages. 


CHAITANYA AND UfS COMPANIONS. 

From a long review in the Times Literary Supplement, 25th April 
1918:— ’ 

“This delightful and interesting little book is (he outcome of a 
series of lectures supplementing the learned discourses which Mr. Sen 
made the material of his “ Vaisnava Literature of Medimval Bengal" 
reviewed by ns on .August 2, 1917. 

It is an authentic record of the religions emotion and thought of 
that wondeifnl province of Bengal which few of its Western rulers, we 
feiispect, have rightly compiehended, not from lack of friendly sympathy 
but simply for want of precisely what Mr. Sen, better than nuy one 
living, better than Sir Habindranarh Tagore himself can supply. 

It is indeed no easy matter for a We.sterii Prote.stant to compre- 
hend. save by friendship and sympathy with just such a pious Hindu 
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as Air. Sen, what is the doctrine of an istmhrvnta, a ‘‘favourite deity ” 
of Elindn pious adoration. In his native ton>;uo Mr. Sen lias written 
charming little books, based on aucicnt legi’iuls, which bring us very 
near the heart of this simple mystery, akin, wo suppose, to the cult of 
particular saints in Catholic countries. Such for instance, is his 
charming tale of '* Sati,” the Aryan spouse of flic rough Hiinaluyuii 
ascetic god Siva. The tale is dedicated, in words of delightfully 
candid res|>ect and affection, to the devoted anti loving wives of Bengal, 
whose virtues as wives and mothers arc the admiration of nil who 
know their country. Vour pious Vaisuava can, without any hesitation 
or difficulty, transfer his thoughts from the symbolical umorisin tif 
Krisua to that other strange creation-legeud of Him of the Blue Throat 
who, to save God's creatures swallowed the poison east up at the 
Churning of the Ocean uml bears the mystic stigma to this day. Well, 
we have our traditions, legends, mysteries, and as Miss Underhill and 
others toll us, our own ecstatic mystics, who liiul such ineffable joy in 
loving God as, our Hindu friends tell us, the divine Radha experienced 
in her sweet surrender to the inspired wooing of Krisna. The im- 
portaut thing for us, as students of life anti literature, is to note how 
these old communal beliefs induonce and develop that vvomlerful record 
of human thought and emotion wrought for us bv the imaginative 
writers of verse and prose, the patient artists of tin* pen. 

When all is said, there remains the otld indoHnable charm wkieh 
attaches to all that Uinesh Chandra Sen writes, whether in Knglish or 
his native Beugali. In his book breathe a native enndou;' and piety w’hieh 
somehow remind us of the classical writers familiar to our bovhood. 
In truth, ho is a belated couteinporary of, say, Plutarch, and attacks his 
biographical task in much the same spirit. We hope hU latest hook 
will be widely (and syinpatbetically) road.’* 

The Folk- Literature of Bengal, by Itai Sahib Oinesh Chandra Sen. 
B.A., published by the Calcutta University. Demy Svo pp. 362. With 
a foreward by W. R. Gourlay, M. V., I.C.S.. C.l.R From a long review 
in the Times Literary Supplement, May 13, 1920 — 

“Those who are acqnainted (wo hope there are many) with Mr. 
Sen’s other works, the outcome of lectures delivered to Calcutta Uni- 
versity undergraduates iu the author’s function us Ramtann Lahiri 
Research Fellow iu the History of the Beugali Language and Literature, 
will know exactly what to expect of his present delightful e.xcursion 
into Bengali Folk-lore. Mr. Sen thinks in Bengali, he thinks Bengali 
thoughts, he remains a pious Hindu, though his Hindu ideas are touclual 
and stirred by contact with many kindly and admiring Eiigli.sh friends. 
He is the better fitted to explain Bengal to the outer world. For ho. 
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loves his native province with all liis heart. He has no doubts as to 
the venerable origins, the sound philosophy, tlie artistic powers, the 
suggestive beauty, all the many charms of the Bengali Saraswati, the 
sweet and smiling, goddess, muse and deity alike, the inspirer and 
patron of a long line of men of litei'ature and learning too little known 
to the self-satistied west. 

A Hindu he remains thinking Hindu thoughts, retaining proud and 
hap[>y memories of his Hindu childhood and of the kind old men and 
women who fed his childish imagination with old-world rhymes, with 
the quaintly primitive Bengali versions of the stately epics of Sanskidt 
Scripture, with tales even more primitive handed down by word of 
mouth by pious motliers, relics, perhaps of a culture which preceded 
the advent of Hinduism in liengal. What makes Mr. Sen’s books so 
delightful to us in Europe is precisely this indefinable Hindu quality 
specifically Bengali rather than Indian, something that fits itself with 
exquisite aptness to what we know of the scenery and climate of the 
(langetic delta, where Mr. Sc»» was born, ami whore he has spent the 
W’hole of his busy life as a student of his native literature, He began 
life as a scliool-master in Eastern Bengal, a land of wide shining mires 
and huge slow moving rivers, whore-the boatman sings ancient legends 
as he lu/.ily plies the oar, and the cowherd imis on the low grassy banks 
of Moghiia and Dhaleswari chant plaintive rhymes that Warren Hastings 
may have heard as he “proceeded up country” in his spacions 
“ budgerow.” 

All these pleasant old rhymes and tales Mi*. Sen loves with more 
than patriotic emotion and admiration, and this sentiment ho contrives 
to impart to his readers, even through the difficult and laborious 
medium of a foreign language. 


V. IB a \ _ 
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